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XLI 
ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE 


NOTHING in connection with Arthurian legend is more 

familiarly referred to than Arthur’s Round Table. From 
1155 when Wace first mentioned it down to the present day 
the Round Table has symbolized the idea of fraternal fellow- 
ship, whether as of old in chivalrous deeds of arms or as today 
in the asperities of political discussion. It has become perhaps 
the most famous piece of furniture ever invented by the mind 
of man and the concept of it, at once simple and profound, 
has kept curiously enough even in our own day the idea of a 
real table around which real men gather and of the symbolic 
value of their association. 

Inquiry into the origin of these ideas is no new thing and in 
the main it has led scholars' to ancient Celtic custom and 
belief. Even so cautious a scholar as Brugger has asserted: 
“Unter den keltischen elementen der Arthurromane is eines 
der am besten gesicherten die Tafelrunde” (Zts. fiir frz. Spr. 
und Litt., xxx, 238). Though the archeological evidence in 
support of this theory can be proved to be practically mi/,? and 


1For general discussion and bibliography see J. D. Bruce, Evolution of 
Arthurian Romance, Gottingen, 1923, I, 82-87. 

2 Some archeological material was cited by A. C. L. Brown in 1900, “The 
Round Table before Wace,” [Harvard] Studies in Philology and Literature, 
VII, 183-205. In 1924, Mod. Phil., XXII, 116, he stated: “Arthur’s feasts 
and the feast of the Grail castle were round because the Celtic fairies feasted 
in a circle. Arthur as fairy king fell heir to the fairy feasts held especially at 
Samhain (Nov. 1) in circular mounds, raths, or cromlechs. Of course there is a 
connection with the ancient round houses of the Celts.” Leaving aside all 
question of the round houses of the Celts, it should be clear there is no necessary 
connection between the shape of a hall and a dining table. In historic medieval 
times the long board and trestle type of table was in common use whether in 
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the evidence from folklore is far from satisfactory,* the possi- 
bility of Celtic influence on many details connected with the 
Round Table in Arthurian romance may be admitted at once 
without in any way explaining the immediate realism, the 
completeness with which, both as an object and as an institu- 
tion, the Round Table is realized in the very first description 
which we have of it. There is nothing vague or fantastic about 
Wace’s account‘ and yet no conception could have been more 
completely at variance not only with the ancient pagan Celtic 
world but with his own twelfth-century day,—a fact not 
sufficiently realized by those who think his description simply 
an up-to-date rationalization of much more primitive custom. 
The twelfth-century world, in so far as we know anything 
about its household furniture, commonly used the straight 
table, boards on trestles,’ and the idea of a communal dining 


square or in round towers. For ancient Celtic times the only archeological 
evidence is given by Posidonius (c. 90 B.c.) who said: “The Celts banquet 
around wooden tables slightly elevated from the ground and when many are 
assembled they sit in a circle and the bravest sit in the middle like the leader 
of a chorus.” (Quoted by Brown, Harv. Stud., VII, 195.) Here Posidonius 
was certainly not referring to a common table but to those small individual 
tables of which the Celts, like the ancient Greeks, apparently made use. Among 
the Greeks only one or two guests sat at these tables and they were light enough 
for Penelope’s suitors to hurl about. Cf. T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, N. Y., 1914, pp. 203, 209. Prof. Brown’s remark “that the Celtic habit of 
banqueting in a circle and the habit of using a round table” was therefore 
incautious. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, p. 91, was absolutely correct 
when he said: “No such thing as a common table figures at Conchobar’s court or 
any other described in the old legends of Ireland.” This fact must be separated 
from the unquestioned evidence concerning the circular feasts, houses, and 
stone remains of the ancient Celts. 

3 See below, n. 8. 

4 Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, vv. 9994 ff.: 

Tloc seoient li vassal 

Tot chievalment et tot ingal; 
Ala table ingalment seoient 
Et ingalment servi estoient. 
Nus d’als ne se pooient vanter 
Qu’il seist plus halt de son per. 

5 Cf. the long list of literary references given by L. Gautier, La Chevalerie, 
Paris, pp. 616-19, chiefly from the romances of chivalry. The evidence of 
twelfth-century art, which was not considered by M. Gautier, is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the rectangular table. 
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table, straight or round, would have been only less abhorrent 
in all probability to an arrogant feudal noble than it would 
have been to a truculent pagan Celt of the sixth century. In 
view of the almost photographic fidelity with which Wace 
transferred the actual life of his own time, its prejudices, beliefs, 
customs, dress, to the Arthurian world, this fundamental 
divergence in his description of Arthur’s court dining table and 
of its social significance is more than worthy of note. 

Whatever “the tales told by the Bretons” about which Wace 
was so discreetly silent, it is clear that if they told of a round 
table at all, they tried, since its shape was so unusual, to explain 
it. Layamon’s famous version (Brut, 22737 ff.) of the creation 
of the Round Table is precisely of this type. Despite all its 
Arthurian nomenclature the fight takes us back, as Prof. Brown 
(Harv. Stud. v11, 192-95) and others have pointed out, to the 
heroic brutalities of the world of Bricriu’s Feast. As an inde- 
pendent story of a fight over the right of precedence it can find 
numerous parallels in ancient Celtic story; as an explanation, 
suspiciously post facto, of a feast and table of equal fellowship, 
it can find none. Layamon’s account of the fairy carpenter, 
in truth a “witty wright,” who could make a table capable of 
seating sixteen hundred men in equality and also of being 
folded up and carried around with Arthur on his travels, is a 
naive and really somewhat literal-minded attempt to explain 
the peculiar features of Arthur’s table, its shape and its port- 
ability. Though scholars may be willing to believe that Arthur 
as a fairy king, possessed of various magic talismans, also 
possessed a magic table,® still no one, so far as the writer is 
aware, thinks Layamon’s story more than a makeshift explana- 
tion which affords no real clue as to the actual origin of the 
concept of the Table Round. 

It may be well to pause here to emphasize two important 
points: first, that although Arthur’s other possessions began to 
be listed’ in the ninth century and were carefully inventoried 
in the early twelfth century Welsh story of Kulhwch and Olwen 


® Cf. Lot, Romania, XXVII (1899), 347, n., and Brown, Mod. Phil., XXII, 
116, on Arthur’s long (or large?) table mentioned in the Myfyrian Archaeology 
of Wales, I, 175. 

7 For these lists see Brown, Mod. Phil., XXII, 114; PMLA, XXV, 29; 
Fletcher, Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, Boston, 1906, p. 95, n. 4. 
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the Round Table was not named among them; second, that 
European imagination was captured and held, not by the idea 
of Arthur with simply a magic table but of Arthur with a round 
table which more and more even in the twelfth century became 
“the image of a mighty world.” 

It is this last fact which seems most to militate against the 
belief that waifs and strays of Celtic tradition or of ancient 
ceremonial, could have been the immediate source for the idea 
of the Round Table in Arthurian romance. Hints of primitive 
folk festivals and ritual may indeed survive in Wolfram’s 
account of Arthur’s knights feasting in a circle on the grass, 
even as they apparently survive in the folk customs that were 
still practised in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
the highlands of Scotland.* The feast, the circle of people, the 
circular pattern cut in the sod, though this never was and 
never could have been called a table, the finding by lot of one 
“fey” among the company, the perilous state or place in which 
that person was conceived to be, all these and other details 
which have been held to be so closely connected with the 
Arthurian Round Table and the “Siege Perilous,’ may have a 
valid though somewhat subterranean relationship. But they 
do not explain the explicit, full-fledged concept of the Round 
Table given first of all by that most courtly, Christian, and 
sophisticated Norman, the poet Wace. He told of an actual 
round table, of actual chairs, of a gathering of men from many 
places, of the institution of a fraternal fellowship which made 
men friends and equals. Despite its unlikeness to all con- 

§ Mott, PMLA, XX, 231 ff. (1905). Brugger, op. cit. and Fletcher, p. 142, 
accepted Mott’s argument in large part; Lot, Lancelot en prose, Paris, 1918, 
p. 245, n. 5, and Bruce, Evolution of Arth. Romance, I, 85, rejected it. For the 
present writer the unsatisfactory character of Mott’s evidence was not so much 
in the difficulty of explaining a twelfth-century literary statement by reference 
to folk festivals which took place in a very limited district some six centuries 
later, but in the fact that even these festivals offered no explanation for the 
central feature of this inquiry, i.e., the round table. Even Brugger admitted: 
“Die Ahnlichkeit [of the circular cut in the sod with people sitting about it] 
konnte aber kaum so gross sein, dass der Vergleich mit einem Tisch sich auf- 
dringte; und dies erklart uns, dass wir bei den Schilderungen der Volkfeste den 
Versammlungsort sonst nicht direckt als ‘runden Tisch’ bezeichnet finden. 
Mir scheint es deshalb, dass dieser Ausdruck nur ausnahmsweise, nur ganz 
durch Zufall, geschaffen, dann zufillig in die literatur aufgenommen wurde” 
(op. cit., p. 244). 
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temporary usage and belief, as has been pointed out, the idea 
took instant hold and henceforth every Arthurian story-teller 
had something to say about the Table Round, its making, its 
owners, its fellowship.* In these details many elements, some 
pagan, some Christian, some mere individual invention, un- 
doubtedly played their part. We are concerned, however, only 
with the first literary reference to it, the reference in which 
Arthur’s fellowship is indubitably gathered around a round 
table. 

It has generally been supposed that between this first account 
of Wace’s and that given by Robert de Boron some thirty years 
later there was no relationship. Robert frankly identified the 
Round Table with the table of the Last Supper. Merlin, he 
said, commanded Uther “que il fesist une table el non de la 
table de la Chainne” (Huth Merlin, SATF, 1886, I, 95); and 
that like the table of Our Lord this should have places for 
twelve, “por faire le conte de XII” (Lestoire de Merlin, ed. 
Sommer, II, 54), with one place left vacant in memory of Judas 
and not to be filled until the coming of the Good Knight. The 
editors of the Huth Merlin (I, p. xvii) thought Robert’s assertion 
that the Round Table was thus founded by Uther merely an 
invention of Robert’s, as indeed it probably was. Celtic scholars 
generally have dismissed the whole account as simply a late 


* It is significant that the number of the fellowship varies. Sometimes it is 
unspecified; again it is said to be thirty-two, fifty, one hundred and fifty, 
sixteen hundred. In the Christianized versions of the romances the number is 
commonly given as twelve, supposedly in memory of the twelve Apostles. 
A Celtic prototype might, however, be cited from the Fled Bricrend (ed. Hender- 
son, Irish Texts, II, p. xliv) which describes Conchobar’s royal couch “around 
which were placed the twelve couches of the twelve heroes of Ulster.” The 
writer hopes shortly to discuss elsewhere ‘The Solar Twelve in Pagan and 
Christian Tradition,” but here a reference, kindly pointed out by R. S. Loomis, 
may be given as indication of the survival of the solar, not the Christian twelve, 
in Arthurian romance. Bohors, after winning a great victory is declared the 
best knight; after him the twelve next best are elected. He is clad in a robe of 
vermeil samite and seated in a golden chair at a table set in a pavilion. He 
blushes red with modesty. The twelve knights serve him and then “vout seoir 
a la table” (Lancelot, ed. Sommer, IV, 265 ff.). Brugger, op. cit., p. 245, n. 8, 
rightly suspected that in the Chevalier as deux espees the “troi cent et sissante 
dis” (sis?) knights of the Round Table probably were suggested by the days 
of the year. 
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Christian interpolation in Arthurian tradition and therefore of 
no significance for the question of origin. 

Curiously enough neither Celtic scholars nor those most 
convinced of the Christian origin of the Grail romances, have 
ever, so far as the writer knows, questioned Robert’s statement 
for its own sake. No one seems to have asked whether it had 
any possible validity; whether, in short, legend, art, or anything 
else had ever associated Christ with a round table. This is the 
more astonishing because it can be absolutely proved by evi- 
dence that begins with the end of the first century of the 
Christian era and continues to the middle of the twelfth century, 
that to the belief of all Christian Europe Christ instituted the 
Eucharist and held his Last Supper at a round table.!° In the 
multitudinous but today almost unknown representations which 
the art of those centuries has left us in the form of mosaics, of 
mural paintings, of metal and ivory work, most of all in manu- 
script illuminations—the art which best bridges that tre- 
mendous stretch of time!“—the round or semi-circular table is 
constantly recurrent. This fact has not been realized because 
it was known only to professional students of iconography, 
and also because of the complete change in the formula of 
representing this scene. From the twelfth century down 
to the present day the Last Supper scene has been visual- 
ized by artists, and therefore by all men, as taking place at a 
rectangular table as in the supremely famous example of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper.” 


10 Brugger (op. cit., p. 246, n. 9) got so far as to observe that the similarity 
between the Arthurian Table and the table of the Last Supper was not accidental 
for the latter too was “ein Uberrest altheidnischen Opferbrauches.” The 
Gospels of course do not speak of the shape of Our Lord’s Table and for Brugger 
the similarity lay either in the mere table idea or else in the idea of a communal 
meal. On this point Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Epistola 96, written 112 a.p.) 
affords interesting evidence as to the communal meals of the early Christians 
and the fear that was felt of them since they were regarded as identical with 
those of secret societies that were often inimical to government. Such a meal is 

probably represented in the Roman Catacomb painting known as the Fractio 
Panis. See below, n. 26. 

1 C. R. Morey, “The Sources of Medieval Style,” Art Bulletin, 1924, 
VI, 35, n.; p. 46. 

Cf. A. van Scheltema, Uber die Entwicklung der Abendmahlsdarstellung 
von der byzant. Mosaikkunst bis sur niederlindischen Malerei des 17 Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig, 1912. 
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It would be a work of supererogation to cite in any great detail 
examples of what may be called the Eastern or Round Table 
type of Last Supper since one has only to turn to the work of 
Dobbert® or Millet (Recherches sur l’ Iconographie de l’ Evangile, 
Paris, 1916) or Dalton (Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 
1911) to come upon hosts of examples. It is enough perhaps 
simply to indicate a chronological sequence from the end of 
the first through the twelfth century and to give a few illustra- 
tions for concrete evidence. These pictures regularly represent 
the apostles as lying or sitting about the table, and the table 
itself spread with pieces of bread, with chalices of wine, with 
one or more fishes," and sometimes with knives. Some pictures 
treat the scene as an event (Fig. 1, note), some as a Sacrament 
(Fig. 2). There are variations in the number of apostles, in the 
presence or absence of the motif of the Beloved Disciple leaning 
on his Master’s breast, in the position of Judas, who in the 
earlier representations is indicated only by the sharp sidewise 
glance of the other apostles, horrified at Christ’s prophecy that 
one would betray Him (Fig. 1), and who is then gradually 
isolated until he sits or kneels alone on the forward side of the 
table (Fig. 3). But no matter what changes of this sort occur, 
the table keeps its regularly round or semi-circular shape 
(Figs. 1-6). On the lips of any preacher in the first eleven 
centuries of the Christian era, if the continuous record of the 
art of those centuries has any validity whatever, it is clear that 
a teference to the table of Christ would have brought to mind 
the round table which appeared so regularly in the European 
representations of the Last Supper. 

The reasons for the surprising transformation which changed 
with the shape of the table the whole artistic pattern or formula 


4% Dobbert, “Das Abendmahl bis gegen den Schluss des 14 Jahrhunderts,” 
Repertorium f. Kunstwissenschaft, 1890-95, vols. XIII, XIV, XV. Cf. also 
E. Baldwin-Smith, Early Christian Iconography, Princeton, 1918, pp. 129-41. 

4 Given at the end of this paper, n. 26. 

% Miss Weston, From Ritual to Romance, 1920, pp. 118-29, pointed out the 
striking parallels between the Messianic Fish Meal of the Early Christians and 
that described in Robert de Boron’s Joseph (cf. Bruce, Evolution of Arthur. 
Romance, I, 233). Miss Weston emphasized the fact, so often neglected by 


. Students of the Grail romances, “that Christianity took over and adapted to 


its own use a symbolism already endowed with a deeply rooted prestige and 
importance.” 
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for the Last Supper scene, belong more properly to an inquiry 
into the history of art than into the origins of literary legend. 
But since in this instance the one is closely linked with the 
other it may be observed that sculpture, which alone of all the 
arts offers almost no illustration of the Last Supper scene 
before the tenth century, was to all intents and purposes an art 
lost with the glories of pagan Rome and not revived until the 
beginnings of the Romanesque period. When the craftsman 
began to carve in ivory, wood, or stone, images for ecclesiastical 
use, he was using a different and for centuries an almost unused 
medium of expression which had a nature and law of its own. 
A glance at a ninth century ivory carving from Metz (Fig. 7) 
shows the difficulty which the carver experienced in trying to 
represent twelve men around a round table. In another carving, 
a tenth century ivory book cover (Fig. 8), the artist has come 
nearer to solving his problem. He has put his apostles in rows 
and left only three figures at the Eucharistic table. The next 
step was taken, perhaps first’® of all at Dijon by the sculptor 
(Fig. 9), who observed not only the necessities of his medium 
but its architectural purpose. He has put his apostles in a row 
behind a long table with Judas alone kneeling on its forward 
side. This type of representation, i.e., with Christ as the central 
figure among the apostles as they sit behind a long table, became 
henceforth the established one.!”7 Its virtues were apparent at 


6 This is the view of E. Male, L’Art Religieux au XITe Siécle, Paris, 1924, 
p. 419. A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 
1923, pp. 117, 123, dated the Dijon tympanum 1137-1145, and thought it 
subsequent to the Last Supper by the headmaster at Chartres. 

17 See Porter, op. cit., by whose kind permission several plates are reproduced. 
Cf. Pl. 136, Dijon; Pl. 93-94, Neuilly-en-Donjon; Pl. 111, St. Julien-de-Jonzy; 
Pl. 174, Milan, S. Ambrogio; Pl. 199, Pistoia; Pl. 331, Dax, see here Fig. 12, 
reproduced from plate by Mrs. Porter; Pl. 661 Logrofio; Pl. 875, Salamanca; 
Pl. 1136, Vouvaut, Vendée; Pl. 1148, St. Pons, Hérault; Pl. 1214a, Nantua; 
Pl. 1292-95, Beaucaire; Pl. 1318, St. Gilles; Pl. 1361, Arles. Aside from certain 
doubtful cases in which the table is curved to follow the curve of the column 
on which the capital stood, as in Pl. 471, Toulouse; Pl. 543, Huesca; Pl. 728, 
Lugo; Pl. 1104, L’Ile Bouchard; Pl. 1214, Issoire, the only notable instance 
of a sculptured round table in Prof. Porter’s exhaustive study is that at Charlieu, 
Burgundy (PI. 110, here Fig. 5) which shows an extraordinary mastery of tech- 
nical problems and belongs, as he said (p. 121) “to the late autumn of Bur- 
gundian art.” In the complete survey of Les Ivoires Gothiques Frangais by 
M. Raymond Koechlin, Paris, 1924, there is no example of a Last Supper scene 
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a glance; as a composition it suited admirably the lintel or 
tympanum space it was designed to occupy; it represented the 
famous scene in the familiar terms of every day life; it spoke 
poignantly of the profoundest Sacrament of the Church. It 
may well be,as M. Male (L’ Art Religieux du 12e Siecle en France, 
Paris, 1922, 419-22) has suggested, that the representation of 
this scene was, under Cluniac influence, a favorite method of 
combating heresy. At any rate there can be no question of its 
immediate and widely diffused use, nor of the rapidity with 
which it drove out the old form of representation. Not merely 
in stone and plastic materials generally but in painting, in 
illuminations and mural decorations, in practically all the arts 
after the middle of the twelfth century, the long table regularly 
displaces the round. In this fact, probably, lies the explanation 
for the curious remark introduced in the thirteenth-century 
Huth Merlin. Aiter stating that Uther’s round table was made 
“el non de la table de la Chainne,”’ one redactor adds: “et tot 
fust carrée.”” This must mean that the redactor was so ac- 
customed to the later manner of representing the Last Supper 
with a rectangular table that he believed it to be the true and 


original type.'® 

Before leaving this matter of religious iconography, its 
interest for secular, and particularly Arthurian iconography, 
must be noted, since precisely the same relation seems to have 
existed between the two kinds of iconography as existed between 
art and literary legend. Not many actual representations of the 
Arthurian Round Table (Fig. 10) are known! but in those 


18 Prof. Male, L’Art Religeux de la Fin du Moyen Age, Paris, 1908, p. 41, n 
referred to the square table, supposedly that of the Last Supper, which in the 
13th century was shown in St. John Lateran, Rome, and was described in the 
meditation on the Last Supper attributed to St. Bonaventura. (Cf. Robert 
Mannyng’s translation, EETS, 1885, p. 3): ‘Here table was brode and four 
square The maner of that cuntre was swych thare.” The description, like the 
relic itself, at odds though it was with the most ancient Eastern tradition 
concerning the table of the Last Supper, may nevertheless have had a very real 
influence on contemporary art and belief. Cf. Stacions of Rome, EETS, 1866, 
ll. 305 ff. See also F. N. Nichols, The Marvels of Rome, Lond., 1889, pp. 131, 182. 

19 Reproductions of several illuminationsfrom manuscripts of thefourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are given by Lanson, Histoire Illustrée de la Litterature 
francaise, Paris, 1923, I, p.45 (reproduced here as Fig. 10), p. 46; Bédier, 
Histoire dela Litt. fr¢., Paris, 1923, I, p.40. A Round Table feast is represented 
among the fourteenth century frescoes at Castle Runklestein, Austrian Tyrol. 
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dating from the fourteenth century and later, the increasingly 
realistic tendencies of Renaissance art are clear. The artist 
has tried to produce the scene his text suggested; his knights 
are in lordly guise and are gathered around an actual round 
table. Without discussing the possible influence on such a 
picture as that shown in Fig. 10 of contemporary fourteenth 
century paintings of the Last Supper’ it may be pointed out 
that in what is probably one of the earliest extant representa- 
tions of Arthur’s feast, a thirteenth-century illumination 
(Fig. 11) in a Parzival manuscript,” there is certain proof that 
the artist was so controlled by the contemporary manner of 
depicting the Eucharistic scene that he entirely neglected the 
implication of his text. Here the supposedly round table feast 
of Arthur is held at a rectangular table spread with loaves and 
fish and at which the king sits with hand upraised in the Christ- 
like gesture of benediction. Secularized as is the scene in 
costume and personages, its composition is so close to the 
twelfth-century representation of the Last Supper at Dax 
(Fig. 12, see n. 17), that no one can doubt that the secular artist 
was following a pattern thoroughly established in religious art; 
table and table-cloth, dishes, fishes, knives, figures, gesture, 
all these are practically identical. The continued association 
of the two scenes together cannot be doubted though the in- 


The wooden round table known to the chronicler Hardyng (cf. Fletcher, Arthur’ 
Chronicles, p. 252) and to Caxton, still hangs in Winchester Castle. See Smirke, 
The Hall and Round Table at Winchester, Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain, 1846. The present painting of King Arthur enthroned 
above the rose in the center of this table probably belongs to the Tudor period. 
From the rose radiate twenty-four lines between which are inscribed the names 
of twenty-four knights, some of them (Degore, for instance) non-Arthurian. 
It is probable that when it was first painted the table bore only twelve names. 
A capital reproduction of the table is to be found in King Arthur’s Castle Hotel, 
Tintagel, Cornwall. 

20 Certain details in this Round Table scene which is represented as taking 
place in an interior room with little external scenes at each side and as having 
pew-like seats decorated with bands of ornament, strongly suggest comparison 
with the Last Supper attributed to Pietro Lorenzetti, a fourteenth century 
Sienese painter who made curious archaistic use of the round table for his 

% Reproduced from K. Benziger, Parzival in der deut. Hds. Illustration des 
Mittelalters, Strassburg, 1914, Pl. 30. The MS. in question is Munich c Gm 10. 
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consistency of so representing Arthur’s table is as apparent as 
was the Merlin redactor’s observation that a round table was 
made in the name of a square one! Story-teller and artist alike 
show the potent influence of contemporary belief on their 
pictorial imaginations. It is not an unfair inference, then, that 
Wace was similarly influenced, especially since there was in his 
twelfth-century day in “sculptureless Normandy” no in- 
consistency and hardly a break in the tradition that for eleven 
centuries had associated in all men’s eyes the supreme fellow- 
ship and sacrament of Christianity with a round table. 

_ The evidence of this association is, as has been said above, 
absolutely irrefutable; as irrefutable as the evidence of Christi- 
anity itself in western Europe. Known as the scene must have 
been wherever Christianity itself was known, fixed in the eyes 
of people who were taught largely by pictures,” the idea of 
Christ’s round table seems certainly the most valid immediate 
source for the idea of Arthur’s that has yet been suggested.* 


2 Cf. J. Richter and A. C. Taylor, The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art, 
Lond., 1904, pp. 389 ff. 

% It is perhaps not unimportant to remind those believing in the Celtic 
origin of the Round Table that there is not only no evidence for the idea of a 
communal table in ancient Celtic custom but that the very word for table in 
Irish or Welsh is derived from A. S. or O. N. bord. Cf. Kuno Meyer, Revue Celt., 
X.369. Though this word bord is used no idea of a table, but only of an institu- 
tion, an assembly of bards and minstrels, was expressed by the “Bord gronn” 
referred to in the following passage: “After that Rhys the son of Tewdwr, 
prince of Dinevor and Dyfed and Keredigion, having from necessity been some 
time in Brittany, returned to Wales, and brought with him the system of the 
Round Table, where it had become forgotten, and he restored it as it is with 
regard to minstrels and bards, as it had been at Caerleon upon Usk, under the 
Emperor Arthur.’”’ (Welsh quoted by Zimmer, Géttingische gelehrte Anz., 1890, 
p. 796, and kindly translated for me by Prof. A. C. L. Brown.) Since this passage 
in the Iolo MSS. was admitted by Zimmer himself to be “‘jungere Fabelei und 
Combination,” it does not call for further discussion. Finally, it may be said 
with reference to Miss Weston’s idea (Mélanges offerts a M. M. Wilmotte. Paris, 
1910) that the Round Table had some connection with the whirling round house 
of Celtic mythic story because Béroul, Tristan, 1. 3384, said the Round Table 
“tornoie come le monde” is altogether unlikely. A passage in the Queste (Furni- 
vall, p. 67) explains that the Round Table was so made because of the “‘rondeche 
del monde et la circonstance des planetes e des elemens,—dont on puet dire 
que en la table reonde est li mondes senefies.”’ In actual fact we might also 
notice that a famous silver table of Charlemagne’s was made of three round 
bucklers which represented the earth, the constellations, the movements of the 
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In the one as in the other there is the concept of an actual 
table; there is also the inevitable association with an ideal 
fellowship. The only question that seems rightfully to remain 
is of the reason that led Wace, or possibly some earlier story- 
teller, to appropriate the religious concept and image for the 
purposes of secular story. 

The clue is probably to be found in the statement made by 
both Geoffrey and Wace that among the great nobles who came 
to Arthur’s high feast were the twelve peers of France. In this 
as in other details the Arthurian chroniclers were somewhat 
obviously trying to exalt Arthur at the expense or at least on 
the model of Charlemagne. The legend of Arthur’s continental 
wars, of his conquest of Rome, his general “magnificence,” 
his knights of the Round Table, have been noted by various 
scholars™ as reflecting the deliberate imitation in Arthurian 
romance of the Carolingian legend. Now in the Chanson de 
Roland and in many another of those great and famous tales, 
it is plainly and frankly said that the twelve peers of France 
were created in remembrance of the twelve apostles. The 
evidence on this point has been so thoroughly assembled and 
discussed by Gautier in his study of the Chanson de Roland* that 
it needs no further proof. It was to the honor and glory of 
Charlemagne, Defender of the Faith, to have his twelve peers; 
it was to the glory and profit of men to recognize in the Frankish 
heroes the feudalized replicas of the far-off, glorious twelve. 
Could less be done for British Arthur when men like Geoffrey 
and Wace undertook to make their hero rival the greatness of 
Charlemagne? They could not in truth take from Charlemagne 
the tradition of his Twelve Peers but Wace could and did 
endow Arthur with a fellowship that even more nearly suggested 
the exalted loyalty and equality of the first apostolic twelve. 


planets. Here, if necessary, was the fact of a round table, which “tornoie come 
le monde.” 

% Cf. Fletcher, Arth. Chronicles, p. 84; Zimmer, Gétt. gel. Anz. 1890, pp. 829- 
30; Golther, Zts. f. vergleich. Litteraturgesch., 1890, III, 218; refs. by Brown, 
Harv. Studies, VII, 194, n. 

% M. Gautier, Chanson de Roland, Tours, 1872, II, 73-75, questioned Gaston 
Paris’s assertion that the idea of the Twelve Peers in commemoration of the 
Apostles was not “‘dans la poesie primitive.” M. Gautier noted its appearance 
in the Chanson de Roland, the Voyage 4 Jerusalem, Karlamagnus Saga. 
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As its outward and visible sign there was an object practically 
unknown in actual medieval usage but associated with Christ 
by all the intervening centuries of Christian art. It was this 


was 


Dax, St. Paur. 


2% Tue Rounp TABLE oF CuRIsT IN ART: 

First, second, third centuries: Roman catacomb paintings. 

Catacomb of St. Priscilla, Capella Greca. Seven people, one of them a 
é woman, sit at a round table on which lie five loaves, two fishes, a two-handled 
h f chalice. Probably the representation of an actual commemorative Eucharistic 

repast. Cf. J. Wilpert, Fractio Panis, 1895, Pl. III; W. Lowrie, Monuments 
of the Early Church, N. Y., 1923, p. 227. 

Sacrament Chapel of St.Callistus. Christ Himself consecrates the bread and 
fish lying on a classical round-topped tripod. Cf. Michel, L’Histoire de l’Art, 
Paris, 1905,1,56. 

Ibid., Christ, the Fisher of Men, draws a line from the sea; behind Him, 
seven men feast at a round table. Cf. Lowrie, op. cit., p. 224. 

Symbolically suggestive pictures of this type, necessitated by the dangers 
of the early Church, gradually gave way to definite presentments of the Last 
Supper (cf. Dobbert, Repertorium, XIV, 182 ff.; Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, 
IV, 6, Pl. 256; L’Evangile, II, Pl. 69; Wilpert, Die Malereien Katacomben Romes, 
1903, passim. 

Sixth century. 

Fig. 1. Ravenna mosaic. San Apollinare Nuovo, reproduced from Millet, 
L’Iconographie, Fig. 268. This same type of Last Supper, treated as an event, 
and with the same arrangement of couch and table ends, is also found in the 
Rossano Gospels. Cf. Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts, p. 23. 

Fig. 2. Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. MS. 286, Gospels (perhaps one of the MSS. 
sent to St. Augustine). The Institution of the Sacrament, reproduced from 
Dobbert, Repertorium, XVIII, 339, Fig. 53. Cf. R. van Marke, La Peinture 
Romane, 1921, p. 34. 
Eighth Century. 

Tours, Sacramentary of Autun, cir. 845, Institution of the Sacrament. See 
Boinet, La Miniature Carolingienne, Paris, 1913, Pl. XLI. The inscription on 
the table reads: ‘Cena Domini.”’ 

Ninth Century. 

Fig. 7. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, ivory, cir. 850, school of Metz, 
reproduced from A. Goldschmidt, Die Elphenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der 
karolingischen u. sichischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1914, I, No. 76. 


12 


MS. 


Munronu, Linrary. 


Tenth century. 
¥ Fig. 8. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, ivory book cover, reproduced 
- from Goldschmidt, I, No. 124. 


Eleventh century. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, gold altar, made after 1001. Cf. Rohault de Fleury, La 

fi Messe, I, Pl. 87. In this Christ is at the left of the round table; Judas stands 
4 alone in front; the other apostles are grouped at the far side of the table. Cf. 
Figs. 6 and 7 here. 


Paris, 
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object, this round table, which Wace or some earlier story-teller 
appropriated for Arthur as the very sign and token of chivalric 
fellowship. It was this round table unquestionably which 
Robert de Boron had in mind. It became straightway one of 
those symbols of the imagination capable of persisting even in 
centuries that lost the clue to its original significance, capable 
even of adaptation in the world today. 
Lavra Loomis 


Fig. 3. Munich MS. Gospels given to Bamberg by Henry II (the Saint), 
reproduced from G. Leidinger, Miniaturen aus Hds. der Kgl. Hof.-und Stadts- 
bibliothek in Miinchen, V, P1. 17. 

Twelfth Century. 

Fig. 4. Erlangen, Gumpertsbibel, reproduced from Swarzenski, Die Salz- 
burger Malerei, Leipzig, 1908-13, Taf. XLVIII, Abbildungen 148. 

Fig. 5. Charlieu, Burgundy, stone sculpture, reproduced from Porter, 
Romanesque Sculpture, 110. 

Fig. 6. London, British Museum, Egerton 1139, Psalter made for Melissenda, 
wife of Fulke of Anjou, reproduced from Millet, L’Iconographie, Fig. 279. 
Cf. Herbert, INuminated MSS., p. 57. 

New York, Morgan Library, Limoges Gospels, No. 101. In this Christ 
holds in outstretched hands the bread and chalice; the apostles are grouped 
on one side of a narrow semi-circular table, similar to that represented in the 
Charlieu sculpture. In the Limoges Gospels, as in the famous Hortus Deliciarum, 
and the Gumpertsbibel (Fig. 4 here) it is interesting to notice that the traditional 
round table is used for the Last Supper scene but in other scenes, the Supper at 
Emmaus, for instance, the rectangular table is represented. The earliest 
fresco of the Last Supper scene with a straight table seems to be that in 
Garene, Cappadocia, and to date from the tenth or the eleventh century. 
Cf. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmiler, 1905, Fig. 75, a reference for which I am 
inhebted to Prof. Porter. The earliest illumination with a straight table for 
this scene is in a manuscript dating from 1011-1014. Cf. S. Beissel, Des hl. 
Bernward Evangelienbuch, Hildesheim, 1891, Taf. xviii. 
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GUILLAUME DE PALERNE: 
A MEDIEVAL “BEST SELLER” 


S° MANY things about the Middle Ages seem strange to 

the modern reader that it is easy to over-emphasize the 
differences between the points of view and the methods of 
medieval and of modern writers. Especially is this true of the 
writers of fiction. We seldom get more than a brief glimpse of 
the medieval fiction-writer, specifically the author of medieval 
romances, actually at work; for example, when we find Chrétien 
de Troyes using the old book from the cathedral library at 
Beauvais in the composition of Cligés. Generally we have only 
the finished product on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
“sources” of various kinds, folk-tale or saga or classical story. 
Where the relation between the finished product and the source 
is close and obvious, as in such romances as Sir Amadas and 
Sir Isumbras, the mere identification of the source reveals the 
method of the writer: he found an attractive old story and 
retold it, adding such embellishments as his audience would 
probably like. Nothing could be simpler. But the writers of 
the more courtly and sophisticated romances were not mere 
redactors; they were authors, in very much the same sense as 
the modern novelist is an author. And like most modern 
novelists, they showed their inventive powers, not often in 
finding new material, but usually in making recombinations of 
old material. They sometimes had the advantage over the 
present would-be producer of “‘best sellers” in writing for specific 
courtly groups presided over by single leaders of taste. It was 
therefore relatively easy to discover what their public wanted. 
Thus Chrétien wrote his Chevalier de la Charrette to satisfy 
Marie de Champagne, though it seems not to have been exactly 
in accordance with his own ethical standards. 

What differentiated the medieval fiction-writer most sharply, 
however, from his modern successor was the fact that in such a 
case as that just mentioned, which may be regarded as typical, 
the reaction of his public was immediate and apparent to him- 
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self, probably even while his work was in process of composition; 
for it is surely reasonable to suppose that the long, rambling 
romances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were composed 
piecemeal as well as read in sections to their courtly audiences. 
The writer could test the predilections of his readers—or 
hearers—by a particular type of incident or method of treat- 
ment in the first part of his story and repeat or avoid it in the 
latter part according as it succeeded, or failed to please them. 
Above all, from what we know of those medieval groups of high- 
_ born ladies and their attendant courtiers, their interest in 
courtly love, in problems of conduct, in the glorification of 
heroic prowess, in parallels and comparisons and debats, it must 
be evident that one of the criteria by which the success of a 
romance could be measured was the amount of interesting con- 
versation aroused by it. The writer of a medieval “best seller’ 
—that is, of a piece of fiction definitely designed to provide what 
the reading public of those days wanted—would be inclined to 
produce something that would provoke discussion. 

In a recent attempt to analyze the romance of Guillaume de 
Palerne, my own conception of the methods and motives of 
such medieval writers became much clearer, and the conclusions 
derived from this analysis may perhaps be of wider application 
than appears at first sight. 


THE EXTANT VERSIONS AND THE ORIGINAL FORM 


The romance of Guillaume de Palerne is extant in three 
versions: 

(1) A French poem in octosyllabic couplets, which is generally 
regarded as the original form of the romance, though some doubt 
has been expressed on this point. At any rate, it dates from 
near the time of probable composition—the concluding years 
of the twelfth century.! 

(2) An English alliterative poem, which can be dated pretty 
definitely as “1350, or soon after” by its references to Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford.? 

1 Ed. by H. Michelant, Soc. des anciens Textes francais, 1876; MS. in the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. Cf. John Edwin Wells, Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English, 1916, p. 19; also Introd. by Sir Frederick Madden in work cited 
below; Laura A. Hibbard, Medieval Romance in England, 1924, p. 214. 

? Wells, op. cit., p. 19. The poem is in King’s Coll. Camb. MS. 13. defective at 
the beginning, and has been edited by Sir Frederick Madden for the Roxburghe 
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(3) A French prose romance extant in several editions of 
the sixteenth century. So far as I know, this version has not 
been reprinted and is not available in this country. Sir Frederick 
Madden, who evidently examined it, says that the English 
text is closer to the French prose than to the metrical version. 
Later writers have apparently accepted this statement without 
attempting to verify it or to discover the details in which the 
two French forms differ. M. Michelant, the editor of the French 
verse romance, discusses the language and format of the various 
prose editions with no reference to their content.’ Professor 
Max Kaluza has made a detailed analysis of the relations of 
the English and the French texts, Englische Studien, IV, 197- 
274; most of the differences may be accounted for by the 
exigencies of translation, the change in metrical form, adapta- 
tion to a middle-class audience, and the English author’s greater 
power of visualization.‘ 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as to the 
genesis of this romance, the merit of which is rather greater than 
has been generally recognized. Professor Wells writes: 


Just what is the ultimate source of the story, is uncertain. The 
werwolf motive was known among Romans, Scandinavians, and Celts. 
The title of the romance and the names of the cities referred to, seem 
to point to Italy and to support the ascription of the French poem to 
a Latin source, composed perhaps in Italy or in Sicily. The love- 
matter between the hero and the heroine is derived from later Greek 
romance .... , and its treatment gives to the story much of the 
atmosphere of the Greek tales. 


Gaston Paris classifies the story as an old Celtic conte, carried 
into Sicily by the Normans and localized there. He comments on 
the fact that some details in the Norman chronicles of Sicily 


Club (1832) and by W. W. Skeat for the EETS (Ext. Ser., I, 1867). I have not 
seen the Roxburghe Club edition, but Professor Skeat reprints Sir Frederick 
Madden’s valuable introduction. There is also extant a fragment of an English 
prose version, Herrig’s Archiv, CXVII, 318 ff. 

3 Michelant, op. cit., pp. xviii-xxi. Madden, unfortunately, did not have 
first-hand acquaintance with the French verse romance; cf. EETS, ed., p. xvii, 

* Professor Wells’ remark that “the English romance shows in details extra- 
ordinary independence of the extant French poetical version,” though literally 
true—with the possible exception of the word “extraordinary’—might be 
misleading; for in all essential particulars, the stories are identical. 
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seem to have a Scandinavian origin and to go back to the time 
before the Normans came into southern Europe; the disguise of 
William and Melior as white bears and perhaps some other 
matters might be thus accounted for.’ Ten Brink is in sub- 
stantial accord with this view.* Kérting regards the story as of 
Germanic origin on account particularly of the werwolf motive, 
but believes that before it came into the hands of the French 
poet it had received a Byzantine working-over. Probably, he 
says, the tale was brought by the Normans into Italy, and there 
received the southern romantic decoration.’ These general 
remarks constitute about the sum total hitherto of scholarly 
attention to the sources of Guillaume de Palerne, with the ex- 
ception of some discussion as to its possible relation to the Celtic 
Werwolf Tale, which will be noted later. 

Such hypotheses seem to imply that the romance has a single 
source and that the writer is, in a way, a mere redactor. My 
own hypothesis is that the romance is a composite, put together 
by the author of the original French poem from several different 
sources and treated in such a way as to appeal directly to the 
immediate interests of the Countess Yolande, for whom it was 
written, and her court circle.® 

The plot of the romance according to the English version will 
serve for the French as well. Moreover, the running marginal 
outline in the E.E.T.S. edition greatly facilitates the identifica- 
tion of subject-matter. There are two or three fairly noticeable 
differences in the plots, one of which will be commented on 
later. The following is the summary of the story, as given by 
Wells (op. cit., pp. 19, 20): 

The English MS. is defective at the beginning. From the French 
one learns that William is son of a King of Apulia, Sicily, Palermo, and 
other lands. His uncle plots to poison the child. A werwolf, who in 
his childhood has been enchanted by his stepmother, the Queen of 

5 Gaston Paris, “La Sicile dans la litterature francaise du moyen age,” 
Romania, V, 109. 

* Bernhard Ten Brink, Geschichte der englischen Literatur, Strassburg, 1899, 
I, 389-91. 

7 Gustav Korting, Grundriss der Geschichte der englischen Literatur, 1893, 
§91. See summary of discussion of origin by Miss Hibbard, op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 

8 Sir Frederick Madden’s identification of the Countess Yolande, mentioned 
in the French text, as the daughter of Baldwin IV, Count of Hainault, is gen- 
erally accepted and in this paper is taken as proved. 
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Spain, saves the boy by carrying him off and fostering him. One day 
(and here the English begins), William is found and carried home by 
a cowherd. Childless, the peasant and his wife adopt the boy, whom 
they come to love dearly. Attracted by his appearance, the Emperor 
of Rome takes the youth under his patronage. His daughter, Melior, 
and the boy fall in love. Through Alesaundrine, the girl companion 
of Melior, who acts as go-between, the lovers are brought together 
and long enjoy each other in secret. William exhibits great prowess 
in battle in Saxony and in Lombardy. Marriage is arranged between 
Melior and the Emperor of Greece. The lovers flee, sewed in bearskins. 
In the forest, the werwolf supplies them with food, and misleads their 
pursuers; finally, he guides them into Sicily, clothed as hart and hind. 
There they find [Alphonse, the werwolf’s]® half-brother and his father, 
the King of Spain, [waging war upon the widowed Queen, William’s 
mother, and her daughter]. William overcomes the Spaniards, and 
acts for the Queen in the stead of her lost son. Ultimately, he captures 
the King of Spain and his son. Learning from the King of the enchant- 
ment of the werwolf, William compels the Queen to undo her magic. 
The restored Alphonse reveals the identity and the past history of 
William. William and Melior are wedded. Alphonse marries William’s 
sister. Alesaundrine is advantageously matched. William becomes 
Emperor of Rome, and rewards his foster-parents. 


A careful analysis shows the romance to be composed of the 
following elements: 

A. Nucleus: the story of a lost prince, who, as a “fair un- 
known,” falls in love with an emperor’s daughter, rescues his 
mother from an enemy, and is eventually restored to his rights. 

B. The old folk-tale of the wolf’s fosterling, very widespread 
and in western Europe at least as old as the story of Romulus 
and Remus. (B may have been joined to A before the latter 
came into the hands of the author.) 

C. The Celtic Werwolf Tale analyzed by Professor Kit- 
tredge,'° in a very much modified form, owing to the influence 
of B and D, but showing striking resemblances in detail to the 
version in the Lai de Melion.™ 


® Professor Wells prints ‘“‘William’s,” but this is an obvious error. 

10 Arthur and Gorlagon, [Harvard] Stud. and Notes, VIII, 149-275. 

1 Zsf. fiir Rom. Phil., VI (1882), 94 ff., ed. by W. Horak. Miss Hibbard, 
op. cit., p. 220, writes: ‘Although only the more obvious parallels of incident 
and character have been touched on here, it seems sufficiently clear that the 
author of Guillaume de Palerne was familiar with the particular story of which 
Bisclavret and Melion were independent derivations.” Evidence will be given 
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D. A selection and a treatment of names, localities, and 
incidents such as to suggest persons and events of considerable 
contemporary importance and of special interest to the author’s 
immediate audience. 


A. THE NUCLEUS OF THE STORY 


In the French romance we find the following statements: 
(vv. 18-22) ‘It pleased me to tell, according to my under- 
standing and memory, the facts of an ancient story (estoire) 
which happened in Apulia to a king who held the land.’ (vv. 
9649-52) ‘Of King William and of his mother, of his children 
and of his race, of his empire and of his reign treats the estoire 
here at the end.’ (vv. 9658-60) ‘This book he caused to write 
and make and turn from Latin into roumans, praying God for 
the good lady,’ etc. Though the claim of a Latin original is so 
common in the earlier romances as to seem almost like a con- 
vention, it is known in a number of specific cases that the claim 
is well-founded, and there is no good reason for doubting the 
truth of it here. A Latin estoire emanating from Sicily or 
southern Italy would naturally exhibit those Byzantine, ‘Late 
Greek,” or oriental qualities that various scholars have dis- 
covered in Guillaume de Palerne.” Also, if it were produced by 
or for the Norman ruling class, the emphasis on fighting and the 
war-like character of the hero, which differentiate it sharply 
from such typical Byzantine or oriental romances as Floris and 
Blauncheflur, would be accounted for." 

I shall give evidence later to show that the purpose of the 
author obliged him either to find and use a Sicilian story or to 
locate in Sicily a story having some other origin. In this case 
I believe that he found the story already placed in the proper 
environment, for the only other well-known romance with a 


later to show the probable dependence of Guillaume on Melion or on a version 
closely resembling the extant text of the latter. 

2 Michelant, of. cit., p. xx; G. Paris, La Litlerature francaise au moyen age, 
Paris, 1914, § J 51, 52; Wells, Joc. cit.; Kérting, op. cit., 991. This would also 
account for the accurate references in the romance to Sicilian localities, Hibbard, 
op. cit.,p. 220, though the author’s knowledge might have been derived directly 
or indirectly from the Countess Yolande’s husband; cf. D infra. 

Tn the English William of Palerne, which in this respect does not differ 
essentially from the French, one eighth of the entire poem is taken up with 
actual accounts of battles. 
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definitely Sicilian setting has a plot showing marked similarities 
to that of Guillaume de Palerne." 

Floriant et Florete is extant in a unique MS. of the 14th 
century at Newbattle Abbey and was edited by Francisque 
Michel for the Roxburghe Club in 1870. So far as I have been 
able to discover, its resemblances to Guillaume de Palerne have 
never been noted, though Gaston Paris classes them together 
as old Celtic contes carried into Sicily by the Normans and local- 
ized there.© The failure to observe the likeness in the main plots 
of the two stories is probably due to the unlikeness in their 
fairy-tale embellishments, which to the modern reader are much 
the most interesting elements in these romances. Floriant et 
Florete (F) in its present form and perhaps in its general char- 
acter is later than Guillaume (G), but there has probably been 
no borrowing on either side. If my hypothesis is correct, both 
represent literary composites built up around a nucleus, a fairly 
simple story of courtly love and war, originally attached to a 
legendary Sicilian prince. 

The resemblances follow: 

(1) Floriant and William are both sons of a King of Apulia or 
Sicily. (2) A wicked steward forms a conspiracy against 
Floriant’s father, kills him, and usurps his throne. In G. the 
conspiracy is directed against William himself by a wicked 
uncle, who immediately disappears from the story. (3) Floriant 
is a posthumous child, born in a forest while his mother is 
fleeing from the usurper; he is carried off by the fairy Morgain 
to save him from his enemies, is brought up in ignorance of his 
birth, but trained in arms and courtesy. William, at the age 
of four, is carried off by a friendly werwolf to save him from his 
enemies, is nurtured in a forest, brought up in ignorance of his 
birth, but trained in arms and courtesy. (4) In both stories, 
the mother, who survives, believes her son to be dead. In F. the 
steward-usurper seeks to marry her, and besieges her in Mon- 
reale. In G. the queen has a daughter. The King of Spain seeks 

4 Hue de Rotelande’s J pomedon is located principally in Apulia and Calabria. 
It is obviously a “courtly composite,” as Professor Wells calls it (p. 148). 
Curiously enough, it has one prominent incident in common with both Guillaume 
de Palerne and Floriant et Florete: the attempt to force a princess into marriage 
by besieging her in her castle and her rescue by a knight, who is a “fair un- 
known.” This is, however, a very frequently recurring incident. 

4 Op. cit., Romania, V, 111. 
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the daughter as a wife for his son and, being refused, besieges 
the queen and the princess in Palermo. Here the fact that no 
reason is given why the Spanish prince is an undesirable suitor 
spoils the motivation in G. (5) In both stories, the son comes 
to the rescue of his mother. In G. he is brought by the werwolf; 
in F. he is sent by the fairy, Morgain. (6) In F. the hero fights 
a single combat with the steward and defeats and slays him. 
In G. the hero fights with and kills the steward of the King of 
Spain for no particular reason except the chance of battle. 
(7) In F, the fairy reveals the son’s origin; in G. the werwolf 
does so. (8) In F. the hero falls in love with the daughter of 
the Greek emperor, who is aiding the steward against the queen. 
In G. the hero falls in love with the daughter of the Roman 
emperor, who has befriended him, and the Greek emperor is 
represented as his rival. (9) In both romances, the lovers are 
brought together in a garden by the confidante and companion 
of the princess. (10) In both, the father of the princess becomes 
reconciled and accepts the hero as his heir; the hero becomes 
emperor. (11) In F. the hero and heroine after marriage wander 
in disguise in search of adventures. In G. the disguise and the 
wanderings occur before marriage. 

It will be seen from the preceding analysis that the main 
stories of the two romances, in spite of their substantial re- 
semblance, contain several minor differences, these differences 
tending to produce better coherence and motivation in F. than 
in G. I shall endeavor to show later—in section D—that the 
author of G. probably changed the incidents in his source in 
order to suggest contemporary events and persons. 

This nucleus constitutes a kind of common-stock romance of 
courtly love and war. Resemblances in it to Tristan have 
already been noted by Professors Brandl and Gréber."* In the 
Histoire littéraire de la France, the romance of Floriant et Florete 
is analyzed in detail to show its borrowings from other romances, 
though no mention is made of any likeness to Guillaume de 


16 Alois Brandl in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, I1, Pt. 1, 
660-61; Gustav Griéber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, I1, Pt. 1, 529-30. 
Brandl’s statement that William and Melior are bound together by means of a 
“Zaubertrank” is inaccurate; Gréber’s comparison of the part played by the 
wolf to the part played by the dog in Tristan is decidedly misleading. 
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Palerne." Further comparisons might be made with Percival, 
with Cligés,'* with Le Bel Inconnu, and with other romances, 
but it is hardly necessary to prove that the material in the 
central plot, which I have called the “nucleus,” is composed of 
the sort of story-stuff that medieval readers of romance wanted. 
There is just one question here: If, as Professor Schofield says, 
the chief hero of Guillaume de Palerne is the werwolf,'® it is 
scarcely conceivable that there should have been no werwolf 
in the original nucleus. But is the werwolf the hero? Out of 
5540 lines extant in the English version, only 1913 are connected 
in any way with the story of Alphons. Even the addition of the 
missing introduction, which in the French version contains 
some account of Alphons, would not materially alter the pro- 
portions. The werwolf disappears completely while William is 
with the cowherd (vv. 160-211); while he is at the Emperor’s 
court (vv. 224-1836); while the lovers are being introduced 
into the castle at Palermo (vv. 2856-3480); while the fighting 
is taking place at Palermo (vv. 3513-4009). Between lines 
4767 and 5174, Alphons gets two lines about his marriage to 
William’s sister. The last 100 lines and the first 85 of the French 
poem are devoted entirely to William. Only 52 lines in the 
English romance are occupied with the independent adventures 
of the werwolf. A hero is not thus subordinated to another and 
so often and completely lost sight of in medieval romance. 


B. Tue Wotr’s FostEeRLING 


Though I am convinced that the werwolf story was not a 
part of the nucleus of Guillaume de Palerne, the striking resem- 
blance between the first part of Floriant et Florete and the old 
Irish tale of the birth of Cormac Mac Art?® suggests that the 
story of the wolf’s fosterling may have been in the original 
source and may have put into the author’s head the happy 
notion of combining it with the Celtic Werwolf Tale—his final 


17 XXVIII, 139-79, 

18 M. Lot-Borodine, La femme et l'amour au XIIe siécle d’aprés les poémes 
de Chrétien de Troyes, Paris, 1909, p. 247. 

19 Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, London, 
1914, p. 312. Miss Hibbard makes a similar statement, of. cit., p. 217. 

20 Standish H. O’Grady, Sylva Gadelica, A Collection of Tales in Irish, 2 vols., 
London and Edin., 1892, IT, 286 ff. 
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version, as will be indicated, retaining several of the features of 
the wolf’s fosterling motive. An analysis of the introductory 
portions of Cormac Mac Art (C) and of Floriant et Florete (F) 
follows: 

(1) In both C. and F. the father has been killed, and the 
mother is on her way to seek refuge at the house of a loyal 
friend of her husband. (2) The queen is seized with the pains 
of childbirth on her journey; in F, in a forest, in C. in an un- 
described locality, but obviously of a similar kind. (3) In C. 
she is accompanied by one servant, in F. by four. (4) In C. the 
mother goes to sleep, leaving the child in the keeping of the 
maid, who also falls asleep. Similar incidents in F. are less 
probable, because the negligence of four servants at once seems 
extraordinary. (5) In C. the child is carried off by a she-wolf; 
in F. by Morgain la Fay. 

It seems unreasonable to account for these detailed re- 
semblances as merely accidental. Yet one can hardly say that 
they prove the presence of the wolf motive in the nucleus out 
of which both Floriant et Florete and Guillaume de Palerne were 
composed. The marked likenesses, however, in the latter to 
typical instances of the wolf’s fosterling tale can be shown by 
a comparison between Guillaume de Palerne, Cormac Mac Art, 
Herodotus’s account of the birth of Cyrus, the well-known 
legend of Romulus and Remus, the stories of Amargenus and 
Albeus from ‘old Irish saints’ legends, and the Middle High 
German romance of Wolfdieterich.” 

(1) Of the seven boys, Cyrus and William alone are of 
legitimate birth. (2) Cyrus, Romulus, Amargenus, and Albeus 
are delivered over by a king to a servant in order to be killed; 
they are exposed instead. Wolfdieterich is placed in a hedge 
by his mother’s direction in order to conceal his birth from his 
grandfather until an opportunity can be found to send him to 
his father. William and Cormac are not exposed, but are simply 
left unguarded, one in a garden, the other in a forest; both have 
powerful enemies. (3) Romulus, Amargenus, Albeus, and 


% Herodotus, Book I, §’s 107 ff.; Plutarch’s Lives, ed. by Bernadotte Perrin, 
Loeb Library, 1919-21, I, 97 ff.; Carolus Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1910, I, 65 ff., and I, 46 ff.; Der grosse Wolfdieterich, hrsg. von 
Adolf Holtzmann, Heidelberg, 1875. To avoid awkwardness, the story of 
Romulus and Remus is referred to as that of Romulus. 
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Cormac are each found by a she-wolf and suckled and cared for 
in her den. A bitch is substituted as the foster-mother of Cyrus. 
A male wolf finds Wolfdieterich and takes him to the den where 
its mate and cubs are; nothing is said about the child’s nourish- 
ment. William, who is not a new-born infant, but a child of four 
years, is kidnapped for benevolent purposes by a male werwolf, 
who keeps the boy in a forest den, cherishes him tenderly, and 
provides him with food. (4) Romulus is found in one version 
by a cowherd, in another by a swineherd, Cyrus by a cowherd, 
William by a cowherd, Amargenus by swineherds, Albeus and 
Cormac by men whose status and occupations are not specified, 
Wolfdieterich by his own grandfather and a hunting party. 
The stories of William and of the Irish Albeus here resemble 
each other closely. In each a man finds the child in the wolf’s 
den while the wolf is out searching for food. The wolf, returning 
and being greatly distressed over the loss of its charge, follows 
the man. Albeus’s foster-mother catches up with him, and he 
sends her home in grief. William’s guardian, being a “witty 
werwolf,”’ when he sees the child in the arms of the cowherd’s 
wife, comprehends at a glance that she can give his charge 
better care than he can, and departs, reasonably satisfied. 
(5) Romulus, Cyrus, and William are reared by the herds who 
find them. Amargenus remains with the wolf, and is not found 
until grown. The man who takes Albeus, true to the Celtic 
institution of fosterage, entrusts the boy to the care of “certain 
Britons” to be nurtured. Cormac and Wolfdieterich are almost 
immediately identified and returned to their mothers. All 
_ except Albeus are said to have been unusually beautiful. (6) All 
these heroes except the saint, Albeus, are of royal descent, and 
all except the saint’s ancestor, Amargenus, come into their 
kingdoms and attain great power and glory. 

(7) Only in three of the tales, the Celtic stories of Cormac and 
of Albeus and that of William, is there any future association 
of the wolf and the hero. When Cormac goes to the court of 
the High King at Tara, he is accompanied by the wolf-cubs 
that were brought up with him, and, we are told, “The reason 
for that great esteem which Cormac bore to wolves was that 
wolves had fostered him.”’ After Albeus has attained maturity 
and sainthood, there is organized in that territory a great hunt- 
ing party against the wolves. One female wolf runs to the place 
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where Albeus is and, when the horsemen pursue her, puts her 
head into the folds of the saint’s robe. He saves her life and that 
of her whelps. William likewise saves from would-be slayers 
the life of his “witty werwolf,” who, like Cormac’s wolf-cubs, 
aids the hero in his undertakings. The scene in the legend of 
Albeus in which the she-wolf seeks and finds safety at the hands 
of the saint bears a general resemblance, not only to the incident 
in Guillaume de Palerne, but also to the somewhat similar 
incident in the romantic versions of the Celtic Werwolf Tale, 
the Lai de Melion, Marie de France’s Bisclavret, and the Latin 
romance of Arthur and Gorlagon.” 

From this analysis it seems evident that the author of 
Guillaume de Palerne either found the wolf’s fosterling story 
already connected with his original source or inserted the parts 
of it that he wished to use. The differences between the version 
in the romance and the normal folk-tale version are funda- 
mentally due to the fact that the child William is four years old 
instead of a new-born babe; that, therefore, he does not need 
to be suckled; that the author is thus permitted to change the 
wolf-mother into a male werwolf and to introduce the fascinat- 
ing ingredients of the Celtic Werwolf Tale. Personally I feel 
that this latter possibility would not have occurred to him, 
had there been no wolf in the original nucleus. A reason for 
changing the infant into a four-year-old boy will appear in D. 


C. Tue Cettic WERWOLF TALE 


The fact that the author of Guillaume de Palerne did use the 
Celtic Werwolf Tale and that he used it in the form in which 
it is found in the Lai de Melion will now be established; the 
evidence is, I think, conclusive. Professor Kittredge, in the 
article already referred to, appends the following note: 


In Guillaume de Palerne the guardian and constant helper of the 
hero and heroine is a Spanish prince, who has been changed into a 
wolf by the magic power of his stepmother. The enchanted prince’s 
interview with his father (vv. 7207ff.....) reminds one of that 
between the Werewolf and his father-in-law in our tale, and there are 


2 William of Palerne, ll. 4010 ff.; Melion, ll. 407 ff.; Die Lais der Marie de 
France, hrsg. von Karl Warnke, 2 vols., Halle, 1885, Bisclavret, _~. 75 ff., 
vv. 135 ff.; Arthur and Gorlagon, ed. by Kittredge, Harv. Studies and Notes, 
VIII, 149 ff., p. 159. 
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other resemblances (see vv. 7629ff., 7731ff., 7759ff.). There may 
or may not be some connection between Guillaume de Palerne and 
The Werewolf’s Tale. Paris (Litt. franc. au Moyen Age, §67) inclines 
to the affirmative; Ahlstrém (Studier i den fornfranska Lais-Litteraturen, 
p. 81) and Warnke (Lais, 2nd ed., p. civ) oppose.” 


The passages cited by Professor Kittredge deal with the wer- 
wolf’s attack on his stepmother, with her use of the ring in 
restoring him to human form, and with his nakedness and 
provision with clothing. It will be shown that the resemblances 
are closer and more numerous than have hitherto been noted. 

The various versions of the Celtic Werwolf Tale which 
Professor Kittredge analyzes are four in number: (1) Marie de 
France’s Bisclavret, referred to in the following analysis as B; 
(2) the Latin romance of Arthur and Gorlagon, referred to as A; 
(3) an Irish folk-tale retold by Professor Kittredge, referred to 
as I; (4) the Lai de Melion, extant in the Picard dialect and by 
an unknown author, referred to as M. Guillaume de Palerne 
will be designated as G.* 

The comparison which follows shows the resemblance between 
the last-named romance and the four stories analyzed by 
Professor Kittredge, particularly between Guillaume de Palerne 
and Melion: 

(1) In A, B, J, and M the woman responsible for the trans- 
formation of the hero into a werwolf is his wife; in G she is his 
stepmother. This is the greatest difference between our romance 
and the other versions, and is probably due to the fact that, 
as will be shown later, the author desired to marry Alphons 
to William’s sister. In A, B, and J the woman has no super- 


* natural power; in M she retains a kind of fairy nature, in G 


she is a magician. The methods of transformation and restora- 


23 Arthur and Gorlagon, p. 184, note 2. 
% See notes 11 and 22 for citations of these works. Professor Kittredge dis- 
cusses all of these except G and shows their common provenience. There are 
two extant MSS. of the Lai de Melion, both in the Picard dialect, one of the 
late 13th, the other of the late 14th, century. Concerning them Professor 
Kittredge writes (p. 198): ‘Neither presents a perfect text, and the Picard 
version may therefore be put back some time. Probably it is not much later than 
Marie herself... .. Though Marie wrote her Lais about 1180, there is no MS. 
earlier then the second half of the 13th century.” I have assumed, on Mr. 
Kittredge’s authority, as well as on other grounds, that Melion antedates 
Guillaume. 
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tion are unlike in the four tales; but in M the hero is both 
transformed and restored with the aid of a ring having two 
jewels, while in G the restoration alone is made by means of a 
ring with a stone of “‘stif vertu” in it (v. 4424). 

(2) In A, I, M, and G the hero after transformation leaves 
his own country and goes to another. In J no motive is given 
for his departure; in A and G he goes to escape pursuit and 
death; in M he follows his wife to secure redress. In M and A the 
journey is traced; in G it is not traced, though M. Michelanc’s 
statement (op. cit., p. viii) that the werwolf immediately after 
his transformation takes his course across Europe to Sicily in 
order to watch over the life of the young prince whom he saves 
from peril is not accurate. The French text (vv. 326-40) says 
that he arrived in Apulia after many travails and pains, and 
remained there two years before he heard of the conspiracy 
against William. 

(3) In A, J, M, and G the werwolf at one time makes a 
voyage in a ship. 

(4) There is a stag hunt in A, M, and G. In A the werwolf 
pursues and brings down a stag at the command of the king 
who has saved his life. In M the hero shows his wife how to 
transform him into a wolf in order to hunt and kill a stag for her. 
In G the werwolf pursues a stag in order to entice the emperor 
to find William; later he pursues and kills a hart and a hind to 
obtain their skins for William and Melior. (Note the doubling 
up of the incident in G; it is typical of the author and helps 
to confirm the imitative nature of his work. Miss Hibbard 
comments on this characteristic, op. cit., p. 221.) 

(5) In all versions the werwolf seeks favor and release from 
a king. In A the king is his brother; in B and M his liege lord; 
in G his father. In J there is no special connection between the 
hero and the king. In A, B, and J the wolf seeks the protection 
of the king while he is being hunted by the king’s men; in M and 
G the wolf goes to the hall where the king is sitting, as a guest 
in M, as a prisoner in G, of the ruler of the country. In A, M, 
and G the wolf kisses the king’s feet. In M immediately after- 
wards the werwolf sees the squire who had helped his wife and 
rushes upon him. The men in the hall interfere and would have 
slain the beast if Arthur had not prevented them by saying that 
it was his wolf and he would protect it. In G the men in the 
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hall start to attack the wolf without any reason except that 
according to the English writer they are “savage’’ men (v. 4022). 
William interferes and declares that he will kill any man who 
harms “that beast” (v. 4033). 

(6) In A, J, and M the wolf commits depredations; in A 
and M he kills men. In B there is no mention of depredations. 
In G except for hunting wild animals in the forest to provide 
clothing and food for the lovers, he shows no wolfishness of 
nature. He frightens men to get bread and wine from them, 
but does no harm. 

(7) In B, M, and G the werwolf attacks and tries to kill a 
person or persons responsible for his transformation: in B his 
wife and her lover at separate times; in M the squire who helped 
his wife; in G the stepmother who transformed him. In G the 
attack occurs twice, once just after the transformation, once 
just before the restoration, which is the place of the occurrence 
in M and of the attack on the wife in B. (Note again in G the 
doubling up of an effective incident.) 

(8) In A, B, I, and M the king takes the wolf home and 
treats him asa pet. William’s treatment of Alphons is slightly 
parallel. In B and M the wolf never leaves the king and sleeps 
in his bedchamber. In G just before the restoration, though 
nothing has been said of this before, we are told that the werwolf 
was in William’s chamber and had been there ia bliss by night 
and day since the messengers had gone after the queen (vv. 
4328-4331). 

(9) In A the king says that the wolf has human intelligence, 
‘{]lum humanum sensum habere” (Arthur and Gorlagon, p. 159) ; 
in B the king says that the wolf has the sense of a man, “Ele a 
sen d’ume”’ (v. 154), ‘“‘Ceste beste a entente e sen” (v. 158); in 
the English version of G, William says of the werwolf to the 
King of Spain, “He has man’s mind more than we both” 
(v. 4123), in the French version (vv. 7345, 7346), 

Autant a il sens ef memore, 

Com j’ai on plus, et plus encore; 
in M the same phrase is used (vv. 219, 220): 

Mais ne porquant se leus estoit, 

Sens et memore d’ome avoit. 

(10) In B the clothes which are to restore the werwolf to his 
own form are placed before him, but he does not touch them. 
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An old man suggests that he is ashamed to remove his beast’s 
hide in their presence and advises privacy. The wolf and the 
clothes are therefore taken to a private chamber, where the 
wolf transforms himself. In M Arthur, by Gawain’s advice, 
takes the wolf into a private chamber and restores him to his 
human form. In G the queen, without advice or discussion, 
takes the werwolf into a private chamber and restores him; 
he is naked and ashamed. The queen sends him to bathe, 
and William gives him clothes (vv. 4421-4478). 

So much for the comparison between Guillaume de Palerne 
and the four versions of the Celtic Werwolf Tale; but between 
Guillaume and Melion there are further resemblances. 

(1) What is perhaps the most conclusive parallel has not 
been noted, because no one has thought—apparently—of com- 
paring M with the English William of Palerne. In M (vv. 221- 
250) the werwolf, seeking to reach Ireland, hides on board a 
ship and is carried across the sea. When the ship reaches 
port, he jumps ashore, is struck at and hit by one of the crew, 
but escapes. In the English romance, when the wolf, the hart, 
and the hind seek to cross the straits from Italy to Sicily, the 
three disguised animals hide themselves among the casks of 
wine on a ship about to sail. When it reaches the opposite 
shore, the werwolf jumps out, is struck at by one of the crew, 
is hit, but escapes. All the men except one ship-boy pursue 
the wolf. When the hart and the hind appear in their turn and 
jump overboard, the boy strikes at the hind and knocks her, 
down, but she escapes by the help of the hart without any 
injury. (vv. 2729-84) Now there is evident borrowing here, 
and that the writer of William borrowed from Melion rather 
than vice versa is indicated by the obvious repetition of the 
incident in William—the third instance already noted of the 
double use of an effective bit of business by our author. In the 
French poetic version the narrative of the crossing (vv. 4561 ff) 
is much briefer than in the English, and the characteristic 
duplication does not occur.” It is, of course, open to the critic 


% This duplication of incidents is so characteristic of the French author that 
it affords a real argument for the theory that the boat episode was in the 
original version. Another notable duplication—or “‘triplication”—is found in 
his use of animal disguises. Having discovered apparently that the trans- 
formation of a man into a wolf is intensely interesting, he proceeds to disguise 
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to say that the English translator added the story, but he did 
not add anything else of that kind; and it seems more probable 
that the original writer borrowed that particular incident along 
with other material from the /ai of Melion than that the English- 
man a century and a half later should have chanced to hit upon 
the same source for further embellishment. What is needed, 
of course, is an examination of the French prose text to discover 
whether this is one of the particulars in which it more closely 
resembles the English than the French poem. 

(2) A minor resemblance occurs between the transformation 
scene in M (vv. 543-70), where Arthur weeps for pity, and the 
transformation scene in G, where everybody—apparently— 
weeps for “love, tenderness, and pity.” (vv. 7716, 7717.) The 
tendency of the author of G to “improve” on his source is 
again displayed. 

(3) A further parallel between G, vv. 3886ff., and M, 
vv. 283 ff., is especially interesting because in G it is of no 
great use to the plot and may be regarded as a mere embellish- 
ment. Melion, the werwolf, has gathered about him a band of 
ten other wolves, with which he has ravaged the countryside. 
Being worn out in the morning, they seek rest and seclusion in 
a wood on a little hill near Dublin; the surrounding country is 
all open and level. A peasant sees them there asleep and takes 
the tidings to the king, who organizes a hunt in order to ex- 
terminate the wolves. His daughter, Melion’s wife, accom- 
panies him to see the sport. Eventually the other wolves are 
killed, but Melion escapes. In Guillaume, William and Melior, 


his lovers, first as white bears, and later as a hart and a hind. There seems to 
be some uncertainty even in the author’s mind as to whether William and 
Melior are temporarily changed into animals or merely put on the skins of 
animals. On the whole, their behavior seems to indicate that the transformation 
is complete. The change is entirely under their own control, and is accomplished 
merely by putting on the animal-skins; whereas Alphons is under enchantment, 
from which he is powerless to escape. Both conditions are abundantly paralleled 
in folk-lore from all parts of the world. Cf. Wilhelm Hertz, Die Werwolf, Stutt- 
gart, 1862 (this is the most valuable book on the subject); also Caroline Taylor 
Stewart, “The Origin of the Werwolf Superstition,” Univ. of Missouri Studies, 
Soc. Science Series, II, no. 3, 1909; Kirby F. Smith, “‘An Historical Study of the 
Werwolf in Literature,” PMLA, IX (1894), 1-42 (largely indebted to Hertz), 
etc.; for a bibliography on the subject, see George F. Black, “A List of Books 
relating to Lycanthropy,” N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bulletin 23, 1919, pp. 811-15. 
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disguised as white bears, are being conducted through Italy to 
Sicily by the werwolf. They have been traveling by night 
through the woods and sleeping by day. At dawn in the 
neighborhood of Beneventum they arrive, worn out by their 
night’s journey, at a place where the land is a great treeless 
plain except for one little hill. They take refuge in a quarry on 
this hill and fall asleep. Workmen, who find them there, report 
the fact to the governor of Beneventum, who organizes a hunt 
and takes with him his son, a child, to see the bears. At the 
critical moment the werwolf snatches up the child and runs off 
with him, thus leading the entire company in pursuit and giving 
the lovers a chance to escape. When he thinks that they are 
safe, he drops the boy unhurt and, making a wide circuit, 
rejoins them. It is evident that the presence of the king’s 
daughter at the hunt in Melion is a vital part of the story, while 
the presence of the governor’s son at the hunt in Guillaume 
is unessential, though it gives the author another opportunity 
to repeat an effective incident—in this case, the abduction of 
a child by a friendly wolf in full view of a large group of people. 
The narratives of the two hunts are not only parallel in subject- 
matter, but present some noteworthy verbal resemblances, as 
will be seen from the following quotations: 


(Melion, vv. 283ff.) Une nuit orent mont erré, 
Traveillié furent et pené, 
En un bois joste Duveline 
Sor un tertre les la marine. 
Li bois estoit les une piaigne, 
Tot environ ot grant campaigne. 
(Guillaume, vv. 3886-87) Mais les forest lor sont faillies, 
N’i voient se champaigne non. 
(3896) Regardé ont lés un grant tertre. 
(3902) Et il estoient as plains chans. 
(3921-2) Traveillié furent et lassé, 
Car cele nuit ont plus erré. 


This phraseology, added to the other parallels already noted, 
suggests that the author of Guillaume de Palerne was writing 
with a copy of the Lai de Melion or of the original of the Lai 
before him. Certainly there can be no room for doubt that he 
wove into his romance large parts of a version of the Celtic 
Werwolf Tale closely resembling that which appears in the Lai. 
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D. CONTEMPORARY ALLUSIONS 


As has already been noted,” Guillaume de Palerne is addressed 
to a Countess Yolande, whom Sir Frederick Madden identified 
as the daughter of Baldwin IV, Count of Hainault, the wife of 
the Comte de St. Pol. This identification becomes almost certain 
when one discovers how close is the connection between the 
“local color” of the romance and the contemporary adventures 
of Yolande’s husband. 

In the Jtinerarium Regis Ricardi are several references to 
the Count of St. Paul.27 On the Octave of Easter, 1191, he 
arrived in Palestine in the train of Philip Augustus. He did 
not, however, return to France with Philip. It seems evident 
that he was one of the French knights who, attracted by the 
superior prowess and financial resources of the English king, 
transferred their services from Philip to Richard.?* At any raie, 
he is mentioned several times as fighting under the immediate 
command of Richard, in close association with the Earl of 
Leicester. His valor and success are commented on by the 
English chronicler at a point where, besides the count, Richard 
alone is praised. 

Since he arrived in Palestine with Philip, he must have left 
Sicily with Philip; in other words, he was in Sicily during the 
autumn and winter of 1190—91, along with the rest of the French 
and English crusaders. This fact alone is sufficient to account 
for the romancer’s use of Sicily as a setting for his story. 

But what was going on in Sicily during those months? A brief 
summary will indicate the resemblance between the actual 
historical events of which the Comte de St. Pol was a spectator 
and the fictitious events recounted for his wife’s entertainment 
by the author of Guillaume de Palerne.?® 


% See above, note 8. 

7 Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I, 2 vols., ed. by Wm. 
Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1864, Vol. I, Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis 
Ricardi, auctore, ut videtur, Ricardo, Canonico Sanctae Trinitatis Londiniensis. 
Dated by the editor, p. Ixx, as probably between 1200 and 1220. References to 
the Count of St. Paul are on pp. 213, 257, 258, 292, 293, 298. 

28 Of course, he may have held lands from Richard; I have not been able to 
discover his feudal relations, but his original appearance with Philip implies 
that he was the vassal of the French, rather than of the English, king. 

*® The account is drawn from the Itinerarium Ricardi, pp. 146 ff. and from 
the article on Richard I in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
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William the Good, King of Sicily, or, as he is called by the 
chronicler, of Apulia—the same title given to William of 
Palerne’s father—had died in November, 1189. His widow, 
Joanna, was Richard’s sister. Upon the death of her husband 
without issue, Tancred, an illegitimate son of Roger I and 
cousin of William, took possession of the throne and also of 
the person and property of his predecessor’s widow, whom he 
kept in custody at Palermo. When Richard and Philip landed 
in Sicily almost a year later, the former sent envoys to Tancred 
to demand his sister and her dowry. Finding Tancred willing 
to restore Joanna, but reluctant about the dowry, Richard 
attacked and took by assault the city of Messina.*® This was 
an unanswerable argument, and Tancred yielded completely. 
He not only accepted Richard’s terms, but negotiated a-mar- 
riage between his own daughter and Arthur of Brittany. 
Soon after this friendly compact had been arranged, Eleanor, 
Richard’s mother, accompanied by his betrothed, Berengaria 
of Navarre, arrived at Reggio. Richard met them there, and 
took them across the straits to Messina. Eleanor soon returned 
to Normandy. Berengaria and Joanna accompanied the 
crusaders to Palestine, Richard and Berengaria being married 
on the way at Cyprus. There was a good deal of friction between 
Philip and Richard over the marriage, as Philip alleged a 
previous contract with his sister. 

In Guillaume de Palerne, a prince, called ‘the kuddest knight 
known in this world,’ is found in Sicily, accompanied by his 
betrothed; he comes to the rescue of his mother and sister, who 
are besieged in Palermo by an unfriendly, but not particularly 
obnoxious king; he fights with distinguished success; the fighting 
ends with a friendly compact and a group of advantageous 
marriages. At or near the time of the romance, the husband of 
the lady for whom it was intended was serving in Palestine 
under ‘the kuddest knight known in this world,’ Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion. The year before both king and count had been in 
Sicily; Richard had met there his betrothed and his mother, 


% Accounts differ as to the details. The author of the Jtinerarium states 
that the attack on Messina took place as a result of a quarrel between Richard 
and the citizens, and that the demand on Tancred was not made until the spoils 
of the city were in Richard’s hands to offer in exchange for Joanna’s dowry; 
cf. pp. 154 ff. 
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his devotion to whom was well known; he had rescued his sister, 
held in custody at Palermo; he had fought successfully against 
the unfriendly king who had control of her; the fighting had 
been terminated by a friendly compact and an advantageous 
marriage contract; the hero himself had been married shortly 
afterwards. 

The resemblances between contemporary history and the 
romance are obvious. That there are noticeable differences is of 
no importance, for I have no intention of arguing that the 
author of Guillaume de Palerne was retelling that history. He 
simply chose and retold an old story which would serve to 
suggest the situation and events uppermost in the minds of his 
auditors. Apparently, however, he made some alterations in 
his source in order to increase its likeness to the historical facts. 
It will be remembered that in Floriant et Florete, the mother of 
the hero is wooed and besieged by the usurper and rescued by 
her son; the introduction into Guillaume de Palerne of the un- 
necessary and almost invisible sister, which rather spoils the 
motivation of the story, may be accounted for by the relations 
between Richard and Joanna. 

The names chosen by the romance-writer for his principal 
characters are such as would attract interested attention. 
Guillaume de Palerne, the title, would call to mind instantly the 
recently dead and much lamented William the Good, King of 
Sicily and Apulia, one of the noblest of medieval sovereigns, 
whom Dante more than a century later placed in the eye of the 
eagle in Paradise along with David, Trajan, Hezekiah, Con- 
stantine, and Rhipeus the Trojan.*! 

The name of the werwolf, Alphons, is naturally appropriate 
for the son of a King of Spain. It is curious that the author 
should have used that title, for there was not then, nor had there 
been for some centuries, any such political entity as Spain. He 
may have deliberately created an ambiguity of suggestion as 
between the two living princes, Alfonso II of Aragon and Alfonso 
VIII of Castile. Both were closely associated with Richard.* 


Paradiso, XX, 62. 
® Cf. article on Richard I in Dict. of Nat. Biog. by T. A. Archer. The 
detailed information about Alfonso II of Aragon is taken from Rousseau St. 
Hilaire, Histoire d’Espagne, Faris, 1844, Vol. “V, Book X, Chap. II; that about, 
Alfonso VIII of Castile from the same work and volume, Book X, Chap. I. 
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The former was a great king, just, firm, religious, surnamed the 
Chaste. He spent much of his time in southern France, where 
he had great possessions contiguous to those which Richard 
governed before his accession to the English throne; he was in 
alliance with Richard in several local wars. Like Richard, he 
was a patron of literature, and is said to have introduced the 
“‘gaie science” south of the Pyrenees. He married the sister of 
Alfonso of Castile, towards whom, though his natural rival, he 
behaved with great magnanimity. Both had been boy-kings, 
the Aragonese seven years older than the Castilian. Their 
mutual helpfulness, their connection as brothers-in-law, and 
their relative ages suggest the relations between Alphons and 
William in the romance. 

Alfonso VIII of Castile married Richard’s sister, even as the 
Alphons of the story marries the sister of William. He also 
was an intelligent and successful ruler, one of the best of 
Castilian kings. But the interesting thing about him is an event 
of his early life, so astonishingly like the opening incident in 
Guillaume de Palerne that the resemblance can scarcely be 
accidental. Sancho of Castile died in 1159, leaving as his heir his 
four-year-old son, Alfonso VIII. Sancho’s brother, Ferdinand 
of Leon, seized several of the Castilian cities and demanded 
that Alfonso’s guardian, Manrique de Lara, should bring the 
child to an appointed place to do homage to himself as king. 
When the little prince was brought by Manrique into the 
assembly, he began to cry. Being taken outside to be pacified, 
he was snatched up by an adherent of the Laras, who carried 
him off on a swift horse to a place of safety and concealment. 
Search was made for him in vain. Manrique managed to escape 
the wrath of Ferdinand, and in the war which followed suc- 
ceeded in enthroning the rightful heir. One of the principal 
events in this war was the successful resistance of Alfonso’s 
capital, Toledo, against the besieging forces of Ferdinand. All 
this happened thirty years before the probable date of Guillaume 
de Palerne, but such a dramatic story is not likely to be soon 
forgotten, especially while its central personage is still alive 
and of great prominence. The author’s desire to remind his 
readers of this picturesque incident would easily account for 
the otherwise unaccountable changes that he introduced into 
the normal wolf’s fosterling story: the use of the wicked uncle, 
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from whose plots the boy is rescued and who immediately dis- 
appears from the tale; the substitution of a child of four— 
Alfonso’s exact age—for the new-born infant; the employment 
of a male werwolf as the agent of the abduction and his benevo- 
lent motive; the seizure of the child in broad daylight in the 
presence of the court instead of in the usual concealed fashion. 


CONCLUSION 


In addition to the narrative elements dealt with in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the French romance is, as Miss Hibbard 
remarks, “impregnated with the doctrines of /’amour courtois, 
....constantly analyzes the emotions and emphasizes the 
agonies of love-sickness and the joys of lovers in one another’s 
company.” It is “full of formal speeches .... and marked by 
occasional allegorical tendencies, especially in the consideration 
of love.”** The natural tendency of such material to stimulate 
conversation in the Countess Yolande’s courtly circle is too 
obvious to need further comment. 

But would not the other parts of the curious conglomerate 
revealed by our analysis have the same effect? The present 
tendency among scholars to pull to pieces medieval romances 
in order to find sources and analogues and historical or other 
raisons d’étre is of comparatively recent date. Nevertheless, if 
we put ourselves in the places of the original audience of such 
a courtly composite as Guillaume de Palerne, I think we shall 
discover that their natural psychological reaction would bear 
a strange resemblance to that of the modern scholar, though 
their methods of approach would, of course, be quite different. 

Leaving out of consideration their perennial interest in the 
problems of courtly love, they would find abundance of oppor- 
tunity for discussion along the following lines: 

(1) The comparison of the new romance with other romances. 
The medieval reader—and in this respect he resembled the 
modern reader more than is usually supposed—had no great 
desire for novelty of plot. He enjoyed the same situations in- 
definitely repeated, but, if he were at all sophisticated, he must 
have noted with delight ingenious variations in the treatment 
of stock motives. The resemblances and differences between 


Op. cit., p. 214. 
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Guillaume de Palerne and the romances with which it has been 
compared in modern times were surely far more interesting to 
the Countess Yolande and her ladies than they can be to us. 

(2) The discovery and identification of familiar folk-lore 
embedded in the narrative. The abundant use of folk-tales by 
the writers of romances proves not only their own knowledge of 
them, but also the knowledge and interest of their audiences. 
It is absurd to assume that the medieval author could not have 
invented or found in real life new, or at any rate fresh, incidents 
and situations. As a matter of fact, some invention of that sort 
does occur in medieval literature. But the readers of the time 
obviously liked to recognize the story-stuff of the folk dressed 
up in courtly fashion. And the recognition must have given 
greater delight when it was not too easy. Folk-tales frequently 
appear in romances in rather bewildering contaminations and 
combinations. Must we suppose that they came into the writer’s 
hands thus corrupted? Or may he not have deliberately altered 
them and put them together for the greater enjoyment of his 
more ingenious readers? It is surely no illegitimate exercise of 
the historical imagination to picture the Countess Yolande’s 
circle delightedly discovering in Guillaume de Palerne both the 
Celtic Werwolf Tale and the story of the wolf’s fosterling, by 
whatever names they may have known them. 

(3) The recognition of contemporary or pseudo-contemporary 
allusions. I should like to emphasize particularly the second of 
the two adjectives, pseudo-contemporary. The analysis of the 
historical references in Guillaume de Palerne given in section D 
of this paper may have impressed the reader as too confused 
to be convincing; suggestions pointing to William of Sicily, to 
Richard and his mother and his sister and his betrothed, to 
Tancred, and to the two Alfonsos criss-cross one another in 
every direction. But—to run the risk of being as paradoxical 
as Bishop Warburton—it is the confusion that proves my point. 
Granted that the author aimed to stimulate conversation, what 
could more obviously accomplish his purpose than to suggest 
several possible identifications, each one of them a little 
dubious? Resemblances and differences, not identities, lead to 
discussion. 

At the beginning of this analysis of Guillaume de Palerne I 
remarked that conclusions drawn from it might be of fairly wide 
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application. I should like to make just one such application 
myself—a small contribution to the much-agitated question, 
“What is the Parlement of Foules?” It has been suggested and 
re-suggested that the poem was intended to celebrate a possible 
betrothal or a wedding, Richard’s or John of Gaunt’s daughter’s, 
and various identifications have been proposed for the suitors 
and have been discredited, and great names have been involved 
in the controversy. Now, if my theory is correct, one of the 
author’s purposes when he produced the poem was to arouse just 
such a controversy, though he could hardly have expected it to 
be still alive five hundred years after his death. To provoke 
discussion it would be worth while to make several different 
explanations easily possible and no one of them really accurate. 

At any rate, whether these side-remarks on The Parlement of 
Foules are appropriate or not, the main aim of the medieval 
as of the modern writer of “best sellers” was to interest his 
readers—in the case of the former, a very limited and special 
group—and the methods by which he sought to appeal to their 
temporary or permanent interests may be well seen by the study 
of such an obviously derivative and imitative composite as 
Guillaume de Palerne. 

IRENE PettIT MCKEEHAN 


% Professor Manly and Professor Emerson especially. See Wells’ Manual, 
pp. 871, 1028, 1143, for references to controversial articles on the interpretation 
of the poem. A remark made in class by Mr. Manly on the ease with which 
the suitors could be identified with different persons started me on this particular 
line of thought. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
SECUNDA PASTORUM 


“Tt IS good to love the unknown,” wrote Charles Lamb, and 

we should perhaps hesitate to try to pierce the obscurity 
which surrounds the bright genius who, in the Secunda Pas- 
torum, gave to the English drama its first native characters and 
its first true plot. But such obscurity ill becomes genius, and 
this man was not only our first dramatist, but also—as I shall 
try to demonstrate—one of our first literary rebels, holding more 
definite theories of poetic art than many a free-verse poet of the 
present day. 

The Secunda Pastorum, as everyone knows, is the most vivid 
purple patch in the Towneley Plays—a religious cycle as 
variegated as Joseph’s coat. Coll, Gib, and Daw, three very 
English herdsmen, are watching their sheep one December night 
on the moors near Horbury, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
when there comes to them the “midnight-stalking Mak,’’ com- 
plaining of the stomach-ache and of the fact that his wife is in 
labor. To the shepherds he is already known as a thief, yet 
because of his misery, they permit him to lie down with them 
and rest. After the others have fallen asleep, Mak pronounces 
a spell to keep them in slumber till noon, then, taking a sheep, 
he goes home. Of course, when the shepherds awake, they 
discover their loss and immediately suspect Mak. But a visit 
to his home mystifies them, for Mak has concealed the sheep’s 
carcass in a crib wherein the new-born babe is supposed to be 
lying. Mak and his wife, Gill, exult too soon, however, in their 
supposed triumph, for after the simple Yorkshire men have left 
his house, they suddenly recollect that they have given nothing 
to the child and decide to return. This time they discover the 
deception and toss the scoundrel Mak in a blanket. The last 
two scenes of the play show these same shepherds informed by 
an angel of the birth of Christ, and later, adoring the Child as 
He lies in the manger. 

The cycle to which this play belongs gets its name from the 
fact that the manuscript containing it was long the property 
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of the Towneley family, of Towneley Hall, in Lancashire. But 
once it seems to have been owned by some individual or organ- 
ization in the not-far-distant town of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
where the plays were probably produced in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. ‘The supposition that this book belonged to ‘the 
Abbey of Widkirk, near Wakefield’ has upon it remarkably the 
characteristics of a genuine tradition,” is the opinion of James 
Raine, the first editor.! The approximate date for the composi- 
tion of the plays seems to me to be about 1355. Both Prima 
Pastorum and Secunda Pastorum contain many reminiscences 
of the great sheep murrain, and of the depressed agricultural 
conditions, following the Black Death of 1349. For instance, 
these lines from Prima Pastorum: 


As hevy as a sod, I grete with myn eene, 

When I nap on my cod, for care that has bene, 
And sorow; 

All my shepe ar gone, 

I am not left oone, 

The rott has theym slone; 
Now beg I and borow (vv. 21-27). 


Later the shepherds eat “of an ewe that was roton” (v. 221). 
In Secunda Pastorum there is a reference to the great areas of 
untilled land found everywhere after the plague: 


No wonder, as it standys, if we be poore, 
ffor the tylthe of oure landys lyys falow as the floore, 
As ye ken (vv. 12-14). 


And the following lines seem to lament the rigorous laws Ys : 
corporated by Parliament in the Statute of 1351, whose purpose 
was to fix the price of labor and bind the laborer to his parish: 


We are so hamyd, 
ffor-taxed and ramyd, 
We ar mayde hand tamyd 
With thyse gentlery-men (vv. 15-18) 


1 James Raine (?), The Towneley Plays, Surtees Soc., Introd., p. ix. Local 
allusions in the plays themselves, and the name “Wakefield” attached to two 
of them, indicate that the MS. was written for that place; see Pollard’s Intro- 
duction (The Towneley Plays, ed. by George England, E.E.T.S. Ext. Ser., 
p. xff.). For proof that mystery plays were given in Wakefield, see the com- 
munication to the London Times Lit. Suf., March 5, 1925, by Matthew H. 
Peacock, former Headmaster of Wakefield Grammar School. 
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The dismal note with which both Shepherds’ Plays begin is 
probably an echo of the dreadful times just passed. The Black 
Death itself may be recollected in the Prima Pastorum: 


Poore men ar in the dyke and oft tyme mars, 
The world is slyke, also helpars 
Is none here (vv. 93-95). 

Other passages may be selected from the plays to bear out my 
point. The date 1355 is more reasonable, too, for the Towneley 
cycle than any other, since it brings the plays into the general 
period of cycle composition in England.? The single MS. that 
we have, however, seems to have been transcribed about 1450.3 


2 There seem to be no allusions in the cycle which may positively refer to 
any events after 1355. Raine dates the composition of the plays in 1388 because 
there is a passage in the Judicium describing a female as “hornyd like a kowe.’”’ 
But the peaked head-dress referred to was the fashion in the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. (See Fairholt’s Costume in England, ed. Dillon, 1885, ii, 224-25). 
Gayley and Pollard both mistake the word Jollar for Lollard (Judicium, v. 213). 
Tutivillus exclaims to the three devils: 

“I was youre chefe tollare 
And sithen courte rollar, 
Now am I master lollar, 
And of sich men I mell me.” 
But why, now that the doomed are to be judged, should Tutivillus desire to 
become a Master Lollard? What he really says, it would seem to me, is that 
I have worked hard, been chief toll-taker and registrar of sins, and now I desire 
to be a loller (one who lolls),—a master loafer. In regard to loller and Lollard, 
and their confusion, Skeat says in his note on Cant. Tales B. 1173: “But the 
Old English loller (from the verb, to loll) meant simply a lounger, an idle 
vagabond, as is abundantly clear from a notable passage in Piers the Plowman, 
C-text (ed. Skeat), X 188-218; where William tells us plainly 
‘Now kyndeliche, by crist, bep suche callyd lolleres 
As by englisch of our eldres of old menne techynge. 
He that /ollep is lame, oper his leg is out of ioynte.” 
Miss Hope Traver dates the Secunda Pastorum about 1400 because of the 
appearance of the musical term “‘crotchet” in the play (MLN, XX, 1). But she 
notices that the same term also appears in the fifth tract of the MS.of Waltham 
Holy Cross, written possibly by Simon Tunsted in 1351. She says, “Granting 
that the fifth number was written by Tunsted, we can date it about 1351, and 
so find an approximate date for the appearance of the crotchet, and assign 1400 
for its more complete establishment.”” But, we should like to ask, when did the 
new music excite most interest,—when it first appeared, or fifty years afterward? 
I suspect as dramatic material an innovation was far more interesting than an 
established term. Consequently, the term “‘crotchet” is a good indication that 
the Secunda Pastorum was written about 1355. 
3 Pollard, Introd., pp. xxvii ff. 
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All these facts are so well established that they must be met 
by any claimant to the distinction which awaits the author of 
the Secunda Pastorum. 

For convenience sake it may be wise to put the requirements 
to be satisfied in establishing authorship into definite form: 

(1) The author must be a man of genuine ability in handling 
comic situations; (2) he must be interested in the realistic por- 
trayal of native characters; (3) he must have been living in 
1355; (4) he must have some connection with the town of Wake- 
field, and possibly with “Widkirk Abbey”; (5) he must be a 
likely person to have been selected to write the play, i.e., he 
should already have had some reputation as a poet in order to 
have been chosen; and (6) he should probably be an ecclesiastic 
in order to have had a share in writing a religious cycle. And 
finally, (7) if it can be shown that his authorship would make 
most plausible the possession of the surviving manuscript by the 
Towneleys of Lancashire, his claim will be greatly strengthened. 
Just how the Towneley family came to possess this manuscript 
has never been settled. 

The one man whose case offers no contradictions to these 
conditions and at the same time satisfies most of them, is 
“Dominus” Gilbertus Pilkington, author of The Turnament of 
Totenham and other pieces, probably a Wakefield ecclesiastic, 
and demonstrably a writer of genius. I believe him to be the 
“Wakefield Master” to whom we may attribute the Second 
Shepherds’ Play. 


I 


It is surprising, with all the modern revolt against poetic 
conventions, that no one has found the versification of the 
Towneley Plays particularly interesting, for in many ways it 
was as unique in its day as what was called the “barbaric yawp”’ 
of Whitman some seventy years ago. Professor Robert G. 
Martin does speak of “the quality of the verse’4—without 
indicating wherein it is unusual. The customary comment is 
like that of Professor Davidson, that the author was a “man 
of small poetical ability.”* The prevailing opinion seems to be 

«John S. P. Tatlock and Robert G. Martin, Representative English Plays, 


New York, 1923, p. 4. 
5 Charles Davidson, English Mystery Plays, 1892, p, 129. 
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that the plays were singularly crude in their versification. But 
such a notion is largely the result of judging by twentieth 
century standards. The plays should be put beside the effete 
romances of the time in order that their freshness and finish 
may be fully appreciated. Moreover, the Towneley cycle is 
superior in verse-technique to the other cycles. The poet of 
the Secunda Pastorum, in particular, was an expert in the 
management of metre, as well as an innovator and experimenter. 
A brief review of the metrical and stanzaic features of this cycle 
is necessary at this point for an understanding of its poetic 
significance. 

A. The Metre. All that Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith says of 
the metre of the York cycle may be better applied to the 
Towneley: 


The poetry cannot, it must be remembered, be scanned like Shake- 
speare or Chaucer, or even like the Cursor; it must, for the greater part, 
be read according to accent or stress, the intervening syllables, more 
or less in number, being slurred or read with a lighter touch. This 
sort of verse is much like the unbarred music of the same period. 
Attention may be drawn also to the manner in which the varied metre 
is adapted to the style of subject to be treated or to the personage 
speaking; for example, Deus and Jesus invariably speak in grave, 
dignified verse, while the long, pompous, mouth-filling lines, excessive 
in the alliterative stress, are put into the mouths of those who, like 
Herod, Pilate, and Caiphas, open a play and are meant to make an 
imposing impression. The original purpose was forgotten when 
Shakespeare jested at the alliteration and at Herod’s brag.® 


Professor Davidson, who made a study of all the mystery 
plays seven years later, advanced the theory that the metre 
was based on a corruption of the Latin septenary stanza at the 
hands of the “bards”: 


In the north the gleeman was still welcome to the home of the 
franklin or the hut of the peasant. The tradition of the fathers had 
not been broken as in the south by the intrusion of the jongleur with 
the fashions and tales of France. .... The bard still recited the warlike 
deeds of the fathers in the alliterative measures of the Old English, 
until the church poets furnished him with ballads and pious songs, 
formed as we shall see, upon the Latin septenar. These were sung 


6 Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Plays, Oxford, 1885; Introd., p. 1. 
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with the accompaniment of the harp in recitative delivery, imitated 
it may be, in part from the rhythmic intonation of the church service.7 


Professor Davidson’s theory is quoted here to bring home to 
the reader the “free verse” aspect of the metre. The scansion 
of this poetry should present no difficulty to anyone who has 
heard Mr. Carl Sandburg recite his verse or chant American 
ballads, reinforcing the irregular metre by a touch on the strings 
of his ukelele. But unfortunately, Davidson’s theory will not 
account for the survival of the Anglo-Saxon characteristics in 
this verse five hundred years after the reign of King Alfred. 
I agree with Dr. Jakob Schipper that this gleeman theory of 
propagation will hardly explain the very fair knowledge these 
Northern poets had of “the strict forms of the Old English 
models.” 

On the other hand, I cannot feel that Dr. Schipper’s own 
theory is more plausible.* He contends that versification in 
the alliterative measures had always persisted, but that the 
bulk of the manuscripts making the tradition have been lost. 
The next step from Beowulf, he would say, was Layamon’s Brut 
and allied poems. But these, as Dr. Schipper admits, belong 
entirely to Southern England. This persistent tradition, he 
thinks, flowered unexpectedly in Northern England between 
1350-1400. But other than Layamon, all the examples quoted 
by him—Piers Plowman, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, The 
Towneley Plays, etc.—belong to this later period. Bridging 
such a gap by lost documents affords too treacherous a crossing 
it seems to me, for even a theory to pass safely over. Professor 
Saintsbury scouts this explanation altogether.® “Nobody,” he 
writes, “has yet produced an English poem of the slightest im- 
portance, in alliterative measure, dating even probably between 
1210 and 1340.” 

But supposing Professor Davidson could prove an oral survival 
of Anglo-Saxon verse, or Dr. Schipper a written tradition, some 
other cause than natural growth must have operated to produce 
the unnatural abundance of alliterative verse in Northern 

7 Davidson, op. cit., p. 104. 

® For a complete statement of Dr. Schipper’s theory, of which I give here 
only essentials, see Chap. IV of his History of English Versification, Oxford, 
1910, pp. 84 ff. 

® George Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody, London, 1906, 1,101. 
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England at this late time. No such cause has been found by 
either author. Nor has any unifying element thus far been 
discovered in the wide variety of alliterative poems which the 
age produced. What have Piers Plowman, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, and The Towneley Plays in common? 

My own explanation of this late opulence of aliiterative 
verse is different. I believe that the metre originated in a 
deliberate archaizing, as a protest against the effete romantic 
poetry of the day. Chaucer, in his Tale of Sir Thopas, indicates 
the neurotic condition of the verse romance. Poets may well 
have turned to new stanzas and new metres because they were 
weary of the old. French forms were not popular in the North, 
to judge by surviving verse, consequently the rebel poets 
adopted with enthusiasm “the ancient verse” they found in 
Layamon and elsewhere. Yet for their day it was not ancient 
but fresh and vigorous. By combining it with rime and putting 
it into new stanza-forms, they gave it a variety of appeal which 
it had not had before. The unifying element, and the generative 
cause as well, for the poetry of this period is to be found in the 
desire for novelty of form. 

To argue that the dramatic poets were blind to conventional 
traditions is to admit a superficial examination of their work. 
Davidson finds nearly every medieval stanzaic form in the 
different cycles. Miss Smith has pointed out that the poets went 
to the Cursor Mundi, a thoroughly conventional piece of work, 
for materials. What would have been easier than to adopt its 
octosyllabic couplet for the plays? Moreover, a favorite (though 
outworn), romantic rime scheme is used in a large number of 
the episodes of the Towneley Plays, as Pollard has noted in his 
Introduction (p. xxvii). The following stanza is greatly admired 
by Dr. Hemingway.’ But observe that the metre is no longer 
conventional; the poet has revitalized it: 


ffdr théu has fofiden / all thyn éone 

The grace of Géd / that ws out gofe 
fforAdam plyght 

This is thé grace / that the betydes 

Thou shall concéyve / within thi sfdys 
a chyld of mgyht. 


10 Samuel B. Hemingway, English Nativity Plays, New York, 1909, p. xlii. 
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Of course this specimen reveals a lack of thorough compre- 
hension of the principles of Anglo-Saxon metres, but it is such 
a comprehension as one might get from a reading of Layamon’s 
Brut or similar material. A chronicle history, nearly identical 
with the Brut, is found in an important Northern manuscript 
(Camb. Univ. MS. Ff. 5.48) of which I shall have much to say 
later. It may possibly have suggested the metrical form to the 
Northern playwrights. 

There seems then, to be no escaping the conclusion that The 
Towneley Plays, along with Piers Plowman and Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, are the finest products of a fourteenth century 
metrical revolt—revolts being as likely to occur then as today,— 
likely whenever conventions are outworn." 

B. Stanzaic Form. The Towneley Plays contain not only new 
rhythms, but also a wide variety of stanza-forms. Professor 
Davidson maintains that in this cycle alone is there a consistent 
attempt to adapt the stanza to the speaker.” This, of course, 
has increased the diversity of stanzaic experiment. Indeed there 
are so many experiments in the cycle that it would be un- 
profitable to attempt a discussion of them all here, and I shall 
confine myself to an analysis of the nine-line ‘‘bob-wheel 
stanza” of the Second Shepherds’ Play. It is as far from all the 
conventional stanzas as could be imagined. But our author’s 
purpose was not entirely “to be different”; the stanza was 
evolved as particularly suited to comic situations, and we find 
it used regularly throughout the cycle for all the broadly 
humorous scenes, with the single exception of the Mactacio 
Abel. The consensus of opinion today seems to be that the 
hand which constructed the Second Shepherds’ Play wrote these 
other scenes also. In view of the similar bold handling of the 


1 For an admirable exposition of the typical “revolts” in poetry, see Pro- 
fessor J. L. Lowes’ Convention and Revolt in Poetry, Boston, 1919. In Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, I believe we have an attempt to preserve romantic 
material by giving it new form. 

2 Davidson, op. cit., p. 127. Miss Smith’s claims for the York cycle seem 
to me exaggerated. 

18 The name given by Schipper, p. 321 ff. 

4 These scenes include the plays Processus Noe, Prima Pastorum, Secunda 
Pastorum, Magnus Hercdes, Coliphizacio, and parts of Judicium, Flagellacio, and 
Processus Talentorum. Mr. Pollard believes that Mactacio Abel belongs with 
this group. See his Introduction, pp. xxi, xxii. 
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farcical elements, and of the rareness of the stanza-form, it 
would seem almost rash to hold a contrary opinion. 

Schipper selects the following from the Magnus Herodes as 
typical of the nine-line bob-wheel stanza: 


Most thyghty Mahéwne méng you with myrth 
Both of bargh and of t6wne by féllys and by f¥rth, 
Both kyng with “rowne and bdrons of birth 
That rédly wylle rowne many great grith 
Shalle be h4pp; 
Take ténderly intént 
What séndes ar sént 
Els h4rmes shall ye hent 
And Iéthes you to lap. 


With this specimen before us, it is possible to note the 
characteristics of the stanza. It consists of a frons of four lines, 
riming aaaa; a bob-verse, b; a cauda, riming ccc; and a final 
bob, b. The frons has four stresses to the line; the first bob varies 
between one stress and two; and the cauda regularly has two 
stresses. The scansion of the line is determined usually by the 
alliterative syllables, as in Anglo-Saxon poetry, with the single 
exception that the riming syllable always seems to demand a 
stress of its own. The frons has, moreover, internal rime, but 
this I do not regard as essential to the stanza. It plainly 
hampered the poet.'® 

The first results of this analysis of metre and of stanzaic 
structure seem to render less likely the discovery of an author 
for the Second Shepherds’ Play. In addition to the restrictions 
I earlier imposed upon him, he must now meet these other and 
more difficult tests: he must show a familiarity with alliterative 
measures of the 14th century; he must, if he uses the aaaa‘b'ccc 
stanza, employ it for broad comic effect; and finally, he must 
demonstrate his antipathy towards the popular romance. These 
are difficult restrictions and will be hard to meet; the advantage 
of imposing them lies, however, in the fact that if our candidate 
can meet them, there is less likelihood of our being mistaken 
in him. 


% The customary device used in describing this stanza is the formula 
aaaa‘b'ccc b?, the letters indicating the rime-scheme and the superior numbers 
the feet in the line. 
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II 


The nine-line bob-wheel stanza of the Secunda Pastorum is 
rare in English verse. The following instances are all I have 
been able to collect after an extended search: The Tale of the 
Basyn, The Tale of the Lady Prioress and her Three Suitors,” 
and Gilbert Pilkington’s The Turnament of Totenham.* Of 
these three poems, two—The Turnament and The Tale of the 
Basyn—are found together in the Cambridge University MS. 
Ff. 5.48. I have already called attention to the fact that this 
MS. contains a rimed chronicle which may have suggested the 
alliterative metre to our dramatists. 

That this manuscript is a collection of Northern poetry can 
be demonstrated not only by dialect but in a number of other 
ways. It preserves an example of the Northern Passion which 
Dr. Frances A. Foster assigns to the northern part of the West 
Midlands on the basis of dialect.!® It also contains a ballad of 
Robin Hood?’ based on Wakefield characters*—the Wakefield 
of the Towneley Plays. It seems highly probable that the 
manuscript represents the work of poets in the locality of 
Wakefield. It is to be remembered that Richard Rolle’s cell 
at Hampole was on the high road to Wakefield, and that 
Quixley, the prior of Nostel Abbey, the controlling monastery, 
was a poet. Wakefield was early the center of literary activity. 

Certainly three poems in this MS., The Northern Passion, 
the Tale of the Basyn, and the Turnament of Totenham, are 

1% In Rev. Charles H. Hartshorne, Ancient Metrical Tales, London, 1829, 

. 198 ff. 
17In Lydgate’s Minor Poems, ed., Halliwell, (Lond. 1840) Percy Society, 
vol. III, p. 107 ff. 

18In Bishop Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, re-ed., by 
H. B. Wheatley, London, 1876, II, 17. Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott employs 
the same rime-scheme, but is different in every other respect. 

19 Frances A. Foster, The Northern Passion, E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser., 147, Introd., 
p. xxxi. Can Miss Foster distinguish between the dialect of northeastern 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire? 

2 Hartshorne, Ancient Metrical Tales, pp. 179-97. 

%1 The proof that Robin Hood and Little John were Wakefield characters 
is ably summed up in a review of an article by the Rev. Joseph Hunter in the 
Yorkshire Country Magazine, Bingley, Yorks., 1891, I, 81 ff. His contention that 
the “king” of the ballads was Edward II is further substantiated by a Tale of 
King Edward and the Shepherd that appears in our MS. It is probably by the 
author of our Robin Hood ballad. 
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related to each other and to the Secunda Pastorum. All appear 
to be by the same hand. The Turnament and the Tale of the 
Basyn are identical in stanza form, employing the nine-line 
bob-wheel stanzas which we have found in the Plays. The 
relationship gocs further, however, than stanza-form. I have 
pointed out that the dramatist uses his nine-line stanza almost 
exclusively for rough humour. In the Turnament and in the 
Tale of the Basyn we find it employed for the same purpose. 

The resemblance of the Second Shepherds’ Play and the 
Turnament is striking. Nothing like the Mak interlude exists 
anywhere else in contemporary drama, and nothing like the 
Turnament of Totenham exists anywhere else in contemporary 
satire. Warton compares the Turnament to the Rime of Sir 
Thopas,” but although they both attempt the same thing, their 
difference in method places them as far apart as the two poles. 
Chaucer writes with his tongue in his cheek; the author of the 
Turnament with boisterous laughter. Here we have an out- 
spoken, catch-as-catch-can satire of the medieval romance: 
Randolf the Reeve offers Tybbe, his beautiful daughter, to 
whoever among the country bumpkins shall win her in a jousting 
match, the armour to be tin pans and the weapons flails. He 
who cannot get him a horse comes on a mare. All the ceremonies 
of the medieval tournament are strictly kept. Tybbe, from a 
high point, watches and encourages the fighters. From morn 
till dark they pound each other, and many and sore are the 
bumps and bruises. At last the bold Perkyn puts to flight his 
final opponent and is awarded the lady and her pet hen. Then 
come the wives and sweethearts of the vanquished to cart them 
off the field on “harrows and wheel-barrows.” In every respect 
this Don Quixote poem is worthy of the genius who wrote the 
Mak interlude. 

The characterization of the simple country clowns, though 
slender, suggests that of the shepherds in the plays. Jak Garcio, 
of the Caym and Abel and the Prima Pastorum plays, plough- 
boy and one of the dramatist’s happiest creations, would have 
taken part in the tournament with zest. Elsewhere I have 
stressed the dramatist’s interest in native or local character; 

® Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. 1824, III, 389. 

* Both plays are generally a(tributed to the author of the Secunda Pastorum 
on the bases of stanza form and treatment of comic situation. See note 14 above. 
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the same interest is displayed in this medieval burlesque. More- 
over, in both cases it is a sympathetic interest. This is harder 
to demonstrate in the Turnament than in the Secunda Pastorum 
where the dramatist voices feelingly the complaints of the 
shepherds. Nevertheless it is as certainly present in the bur- 
lesque. It lies in a ready appreciation of the simple traits of 
the country yeomenry—their rough humor, their easy forget- 
fulness. Thus Randolf the Reeve’s device to determine his 
daughter’s husband is of the same order as tossing Mak in the 
blanket. The spirit which prompted both is the same. Then, 
too, the Mak interlude and the Turnament close on the same 
note. Although the defeated young gallants are carted from 
the tournament in wheel-barrows, they meet in high good nature 
later (in the very next stanza!) to celebrate Tybbe’s wedding 
in a banquet, and the satirical purpose of the author is for- 
gotten. Similarly, the shepherds, after tossing Mak in a blanket 
for stealing the sheep, go to the worship of Christ in the manger. 
This seemingly sharp transition has puzzled many critics, who 
regard it as a violation of unity. But it should be observed that 
there is no abrupt change in character accompanying this 
singular transition. It is Coll, Gib, and Daw, who offer gifts 
to the Christ Child, and not Hebrew herdsmen. The explanation 
for this, and for the Turnament transition as well, lies, I think, 
in character. The bumpkins easily forget their buffeting; the 
shepherds readily forgive the thief, though they have some 
rough fun with him before doing so. The distance between 
laughter and tears, humor and reverence, is shorter with simple 
folk than with aesthetes. Moreover, consistency was not the 
hob-goblin of the medieval mind. Any country parson might 
make a convincing appeal based upon a coarse fabliau with a 
tacked-on moral, and no one object to the inconsistency. It is, 
however, important for our purpose to observe that both 
Secunda Pastorum and burlesque have this characteristic change 
at the end. It is as much of a point in common as are the 
phenomena of identical stanzas, native characters, broad comic 
situation, and sympathetic appreciation of the author in each 
case. 

Other points serve to confirm the conclusion that the same 
man wrote the Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum. The 
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name and possibly the same character, “Gyb,” appears in both. 
In the satire he is thus delineated: 


When joly Gyb saw her thare, 
He gyrd so hys gray mare, 
That she lete a fowkin fare 
At the rereward (Turnament, vv. 87-90). 


But in the Secunda Pastorum this same Gyb is older and wiser, 
—a pronounced misogamist—“whose vein is matrimonial] phil- 
osophy.’** When he advises young men to “be well war of 
wedyng,” is he not recollecting the rash heat of his own youth? 
The only difficulty with this is that the characterization is very 
slight in both cases. Again, RandoJf the Reeve in the Turnament 
offers to the winner of his daughter 


Coppull my brode-henne that was broyt out of Kent (Turnament, 49). 


While Secundus Pastor speaks of 


Sely Capyle,™ our hen both to and fro 
She kakyls (Secunda Pastorum, vv. 68, 69). 


In the play Resurrectio Domini, Quartus Miles, who is placed 
to guard the tomb of Christ, vows his bravery and swears 


For if it were the burnand drake 
Of me styfly he gatt a strake.™ 


Is it not significant that in the hodge-podge arms Hud bears 
to the tournament there is also “a burnand drake’??? Miss 
Hope Traver has shown that the author of the Secunda Pastorum 


*% Charles Mill Gayley, Plays of our Forefathers New York, 1907, p. 182. 

% “Capyle” is evidently one of the many curious spellings of the Towneley 
scribe (i.e., dwill, devil, p. 12, 1. 89; beshers, beaux sirs, , . 78, 1. 1; Gog, God, 
p. 10, 1. 44; grew, Greek, p. 274, 1. 531; hogh, high, p. 317, 1. 371; etc. E.E.T-S.). 
I do not see how it can be derived from capul, horse (Latin, caball-us) as the 
writer in the New English Dictionary thinks. ‘“Coppull” and “Capyle” are 
different spellings of the same proper name, “Coppel,”’ a diminutive form of 
“Copee,” the name of the daughter of Chanticleer. (“Copee,” Le Roman du 
Renart, ed. E. E. Martin, Paris, 1882, I, 13, v. 426. “‘Coppe,” Die Hystorie an 
Reynaert Die Vos, ed. J. W. Muller en H. Logeman, Zwolle, 1892, p. 14. Reinhart 
Fuchs, ed. Jacob Grimm, Berlin, 1834, p. 131, v. 461. 

% Towneley Plays, Surtees, p. 259 “drake.” dragon. A.S. draca. This passage 
in Resurrectio is handled with a vigor that suggests the author of the Secunda 
Pastorum. 

7 Turnament, v. 106. 
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was unusually interested in the changes that were taking place 
in the music of the day, and in part singing.2* The Turnament 
closes with these lines: 


In every corner of the hous 

Was melody delycyous 

For to here precyus 

Of six menys song (Turnament, vv. 231-34). 


Coupled with the other close parallels between play and bur- 
lesque which I have indicated, these allusions, perhaps in- 
conclusive in themselves, gain considerable weight. Viewing 
all the evidence, I see sufficient reason to suppose that the 
author of the Secunda Pastorum also wrote the Turnament of 
Totenham. 

III 


The Northern Passion, or as it is entitled in the manuscript, 
Passio Domini Jesu Christi, which appears in Camb. Univ. MS. 
Ff. 5.48, is not written in the unusual aaaa‘d'ccc b? stanza (that 
would be inappropriate for the material), but it has the same 
alliterative characteristics. Miss Foster has pointed out the 
dependence of the author of the Towneley Conspiracy upon the 
Northern Passion.2® There remains to be indicated a still more 
significant relationship between the Northern Passion, the 
Turnament of Totenham, and those plays in the Towneley cycle 
which we believe the work of the author of the Secunda Pas- 
torum. 

According to Miss Foster, the Northern Passion, which is 
“one of a great number of poems written in the North of 
England at the close of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth centuy.with the purpose of instructing the laity in 
matters of religion,” was really a counterblast to the popular 
romance.*® The Turnament of Totenham, we have already seen, 
was a satire upon this same popular form. The moment we 
commence to analyze the attitude of the dramatist toward this 
same material, we have started swinging back on the circle we 
began at the outset of this paper. The metre and stanzaic form 
in the plays I have shown to be a reaction against the effete 

28 Traver, loc. cit. 


29 Northern Passion, Introd., pp. 86, 87. 
Tbid., p. 1 ff. 
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romantic forms of the day. I believe that the same is true of 
the dramatist’s attitude toward the subject matter of the 
romance. 

This is best shown, perhaps, by one of the nine-line stanza 
comic plays, the Magnus Herodes. When Herod sends his 
“‘knyghts” to slaughter the Innocents, do we not feel that their 
valor is being made fun of by the poet? The tyrant adds a piece 
of gratuitous advice to his commands: 


Herod: Spare no kyns bloode, 
Lett alle ryn on floode; 
If women wax woode, 
I warn you, sirs, to spede you.™ 


And later the three milites, whom Herod has called “all the 
flowre of knyghte hede,” find it expedient to take that advice 
after slaying the children. Put to rout by the mothers, they 
return to Herod and boast like knights newly come from foreign 
wars. In the Judicium and in Lazarus there are also powerful 
strictures upon “kyngs” and “knyghtys.” In fact, nowhere 
in the whole cycle is the chivalrous hero of the romance treated 
with the respect traditionally due to his station. One cannot 
but conclude that the dramatist was hostile to the favorite 
poetic mode of the day. 

Much ink has been spilled on the origins of the famous Mak 
interlude. There is a plausible connection of that story with 
the material we have just been discussing that I should like to 
suggest. In a frequently employed theme of the romances a 
queen gives birth to some monstrosity—a cat or a dog. Of this 
theme there are three variants. The queen is regularly accused 
by a witch, a mother-in-law, or a step-mother, of one of three 
crimes: birth of a monstrosity, eating the child (cannibalism), 
or infidelity. The familiar example of this is Chaucer’s Man of 
Lawes Tale. That our author employed the same theme is too 
obvious to deny. When the shepherds come to search Mak’s 
home, he protests that willingly he will eat the flesh in the 


31 Towneley, (Surtees), p. 144. The Surtees editor incorrectly punctuates 
this passage, putting a comma after “floode” and a semi-colon after “‘woode.” 
The last two lines are plainly ironic, yet the editor makes them a command of 
Herod’s for the knights to be off on their commission. Such an interpretation 
is unnecessary, for the next line attends to that: 

“Hens now go youre way that ye were thore.” 
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cradle (presumably the baby) if he has stolen a sheep. This is a 
highly humorous use of the cannibalism variant of the theme. 
After the nature of that flesh is discovered, Mak’s wife claims 
it for her own, but blames a witch for its present shape. What 
is this but a brilliant reversal of the accusation-by-a-witch 
variant? The excuses of Mak and his wife avail them nothing 
as we have seen, for the thief was tossed in a blanket by the 
shepherds. 

Yet we cannot immediately decide that the Mak interlude is 
an ironical burlesque of a favorite theme of the romances. Long 
before the aristocratic narrative made use of this material it 
had a wide circulation in folklore.*? Our problem is to discover 
whether the author borrowed his story from the folk tale or the 
romance. In concluding that the latter was his source, I have 
been influenced by three things: first, that one of the simple 
variants of the theme was always rigidly followed in the folk- 
tale, while in the romance there were combinations of the 
variants (as in the Mak story) and combinations with other 
themes; secondly, that the tone of the folk-tale was serious or 
tragic, while in the later romances there is a suggestion of a 
humorous attitude on the part of the romancer toward this 
material; and thirdly, only in the romances does the accuser 
of the queen appear as some one else than the witch, the step- 
mother, or mother-in-law. If I am correct in holding the Mak 
interlude to be a satire of a romance theme, this point dovetails 
nicely with the other points I have made in regard to the 
dramatist’s hostility toward romances in general. 

After all, perhaps the best evidence is negative. A full century 
was to pass before romantic material could be appropriated for 
the English drama. What a contrast this affords with the 
history of the early French and Dutch stages! The reason 
seems to be that this early bias against the romance as dramatic 
material was strong enough to endure. 

3 Miss Margaret Schlauch, in a forthcoming Columbia University disserta- 
tion on Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, has traced this theme in the 
folklore and fairy-tales of many countries. On her work I base what I have to 
say about the changes that the material undergoes in the later romances. 

% To appreciate the difference, see Petit de Julleville, Répertoire de Théatre 
Comique au Moyen Age, Paris, 1886. Miss Schlauch discovers the use of the 
accused queen theme as romantic material in at least two continental miracle 
plays. 
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IV 


The only proper name connected with our cycle, our burlesque 
and our poem of religious instruction is that of Gilbert Pilking- 
ton. It is found in the colophon to the Northern Passion: 


Explicit Passio Domini 

nostri ihesu christi Quod Dominus Gilbertus 
Pylkyngton Amen 

ffinis adest mete explicit ergo valete. 


Hartshorne, who printed some of the poems found in Camb. 
Univ. MS. Ff. 5.48, erroneously concluded that Gilbert Pilking- 
ton could not be the author but was only a scribe: 


The MS [was] ascribed in the Old Catalogue of this Library 
to Gilbert Pilkyngton, because at the end of one of[the poems] there is 
written ‘Explicit q’ Gilbert Pilkyngton,’ a form often used by tran- 
scribers of the MSS. and which I have several times met with at the 
end of Treatises When therefore such modes of expression as 
‘Explicit A.B.’ or ‘Finis quod A.B.’ occur in MSS. it can only be 
inferred that A.B. was the transcriber, and not that he was the author. 
I see no sufficient ground for ascribing even the single poem at the 
conclusion of which the forementioned rubric is found, to this Gilbert 
Pilkyngton.* 


The first thing to observe is that Hartshorne has not faith- 
fully reproduced the colophon. In it the “explicit” and “‘quod” 
are separated by intervening words. The version that I have 
given is from a rotograph copy of the original and differs from 
it only in that I have expanded the conventional abbreviations, 
i.e., “Qd.” to “Quod,” “Dm” to “Dominus,” etc. Miss Frances 
Foster, in her introduction to the Northern Passion, reproduces 
the colophon exactly as I have done.*® 

Furthermore, “Quod Gilbertus Pylkyngton” was, of course, 
the customary form used to denote an author, especially in the 
North and in Scotland.** The conclusion that Pilkington was 

* Ancient Metrical Tales, p. x. 

% Foster, p. 14. 

%* See the New English Dictionary (Oxford, 1910), VIII, 79: “Quoth” quod 
tb. Used at the end of a piece to introduce the name of the author. 

Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) 

a. 1500, King’s Quair (S.T.S.) 48 Explicit, &c. Quod Jacobus Primus. 

b. 1508 Dunbar Lament 101 Quod Dunbar quhen he was seik. 

c. 1550 Lusty Juventus Finis. Quod R. Weuer . . . . etc. 
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the author and not the scribe is borne out in other ways. The 
“ergo valete”’ is not the usual farewell of a scribe. Moreover, 
the colophon appears on fol. 47 in a MS. of 132 leaves. Was it 
customary for the scribe to put his signature in the middle of 
his MS. and nowhere else? Rather it would seem that he had 
copied a colophon already attached to the Northern Passion. 
Its present position is accounted for by the rearrangement of 
the material in the Cambridge MS. The tradition that Gilbert 
Pilkington wrote the Turnament of Totenham, which appears 
in the same MS., found its way into print in 1631 when William 
Bedwell edited the poem. 

With regard to Gilbert Pilkington, Miss Foster says: 

Nothing is known of Gilbert Pilkington. The Pilkingtons of 
Lancashire were prominent from the twelfth century; branches of the 
family were settled in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Hertfordshire 
in the fifteenth century. The West Midland dialect of F[sc. Camb. Un. 
MS. Ff. 5.48] makes it possible that the scribe belonged to some branch 
of the Lancashire Pilkingtons, but the family records contain no 
mention of Gilbert.*’ 

That Miss Foster may be right is indicated by the fact that 
the town of Pilkington, Lancashire, is adjacent to the town of 
Tottington. 

I believe that the Turnament may once have been a satire of 
Tottington and not of Tottenham, which is a suburb of 
London. Rivalry between adjacent towns was not unknown in 
the Middle Ages, and it is far more probable that a resident of 
Pilkington, Lancashire, should satirize the neighboring town of 
Tottington, than distant Tottenham. Moreover, the Lancashire 
town would have been a more significant setting for the rustic 
burlesque than the prosperous suburb of London where, even 
in those days, the court sat. The popularity of the satire, the 
“catchy” quality of the lines, would account for the early change 
of Tottington for Tottingham, possibly by a scribe unfamiliar 
with Lancashire. Believing the Turnament a satire of Totting- 
ton, I find it easy to suppose that Gilbert Pilkington was at 
some time a resident of Pilkington, Lancashire. 

Another biographical clue is given in the title “Dominus” 
prefixed to Pilkington’s name in the colophon. ‘‘Dominus” was 

37 Miss Foster cites John Pilkington, The History of the Pilkington Family, 
Liverpool, 1912, pp. 24, 68, 79, 51. 
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the title usually given to a priest. That Gilbert Pilkington was 
an ecclesiastic seems highly probable. This would explain his 
antipathy toward the popular romance better than any other 
theory save, perhaps, artistic sensitiveness. The poets and 
minstrels were using material which was proving more popular 
than the Bible stories, the exempla, and the sermons of the 
ecclesiastics. The first effort of Gilbert Pilkington, let us say, 
was to out-do the romances in the Northern Passion, but failing 
in that, he did not hesitate to employ direct satire in the 
Turnament of Totenham. 

A difficulty with this explanation is that there seems to have 
been no religious establishment in Pilkington in the 14th 
century. A parish priest or parson would perhaps have been 
too busy to have produced much poetry. But east from Pilking- 
ton, and not far distant, is the large town of Wakefield. Here a 
branch of the Lancashire Pilkingtons owned wide estates, and 
near here built Pilkington Hall in the early 15th century. 
Gilbert may have belonged to the Wakefield Pllkingtons, of 
course, and have been familiar with Lancashire through rela- 
tives.*® I have shown the Cambridge MS. to be the work of 
poets in the vicinity of Wakefield. Moreover, in Wakefield 
there were many foundations to which a poet-ecclesiastic might 
belong. Dominus Gilbertus Pilkington may have been a cleric 
in the employ of one of the guilds, a chantry priest in the Church 
of All Saints, or a prior in St. Mary’s chapel on Wakefield 
bridge. But this is pure conjecture.*® 

At the outset of this discussion I advanced it as my belief that 
Gilbert Pilkington was the author of the Secunda Pastorum. 
We may now sum up the evidence for that contention. Can he 


%8 A notion to play with, but dubious as proof, is that Gilbert Pilkington 
had the arms of the Wakefield Pilkingtons in mind when he emblazoned Hud’s 
arms for the tournament: 
“My armes are so clere 
I bear a reddyl and a rake.” 

The arms of this family contain the figure of a man with a scythe—the only 
thing of the sort in Yorkshire heraldry. See the Yorkshire Archaolog. Journal, 
XII, 259. 

89 All the records of these foundations have perished, save a list of the priors 
of St. Mary’s after 1397, and Gilbert Pilkington is not mentioned among them. 
This is, however, of no special significance. See the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal. Bingley, Yorkshire, 1891, Vol. XI, p. 146. 
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satisfy the criteria which I selected for determining the author 
of the play? I think that he can. On the basis of the signed 
manuscript we may be sure of his hand in the Northern Passion. 
From tradition, inclusion in the same manuscript, use of 
alliterative verse, and antagonism to romance materials, the 
Turnament of Totenham seems also to belong to him. Both in 
power of handling comic situation and in the realistic portrayal 
of native character in the Turnament, we discover the first 
elements which it has in common with the Second Shepherds’ 
Play; meanwhile we satisfy the first two tests. The generally 
accepted dating of the Cambridge manuscript is 1456; that of 
the Towneley Plays, ca. 1450. The materials of both were 
probably composed a century earlier. Because of the similarities 
of versification, and because of the revolt against the con- 
ventions of the effete romance, we may conclude that the 
Turnament and the Secunda Pastorum were written withina 
few years of each other. Thus we satisfy the third criterion: 
that the author must have been living in 1355. In the fourth 
place, it has seemed likely that the author had some connection 
with Wakefield—the place of the plays. This I have not been 
able to prove for Gilbert Pilkington, but I have indicated in 
several ways that his connection with the town was possible. 
The fifth test was that he should be a probable person to write 
the play. The necessary reputation for his election to that task 
Gilbert Pilkington may have obtained by writing the Northern 
Passion—a work which was little more than a translation from 
the French. His title of “Dominus” is an indication that he 
was an ecclesiastic.—proof that he was a probable person to 
have been selected for the writing of religious plays. 

Beyond this Gilbert Pilkington’s case is strongest where the 
requirements are still more exacting. In the Turnament of 
Totenham he not only employs alliterative measures, but uses 
the aaaa‘b'ccc 6? stanza for broad comic effect. This stanza 
is so rare in English that I have chosen to regard its invention 
as the work of the Secunda Pastorum dramatist. Moreover, . 
there is a likelihood that he alone employed it. Finally, on the 
whole matter of literary revolt, the satire in the Turnament 
dovetails beautifully with the antipathy of the dramatist for 
romantic conventions and materials. 
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To make the story complete, perhaps the only thing necessary 
is to show how the manuscript of the plays, once the property 
of a Pilkington, became the property of the Towneley family 
in Lancashire. This is best done by calling attention to the fact 
that there exists a will made by “Sir John Pilkyngton, knight,” 
on the 18th day of June, 1478, in which he asks that his body 
be buried “in the chantry in the kirk of Wakefield,” and that 
his brother Charles have Bradley until his son Edward comes 
of age. He leaves “Pilkington hall near Wakefield” to his wife, 
and makes provision also for “Robert Pilkington, my bastard 

Charles Pilkington, the brother, married a lady who, after 
his decease, married a Sir Thomas Knight. We have the will of 
this Elizabeth Knyght, proved 17 Nov. 1509. From it we learn 
that Charles Pilkington was the guardian of Sir John Towne- 
ley." This John Towneley founded the library.at Towneley 
Hall, in Lancashire.” He is the logical man to have obtained 
the MS. from the Pilkingtons. If our theory is sound, it clears up 
the long-standing mystery of the possession by the Towneleys 
of the Wakefield Plays; it also adds to the probability of Gilbert 
Pilkington’s authorship of the Secunda Pastorum. 

I close this paper with the work just begun. I am not sure 
that I have given the author of the Second Shepherds’ Play a 
“local habitation,” but I do feel that I have given him a “‘name.”’ 
His, however, is a strong, if whimsical, spirit, and now that his 
identity is known, he may choose to aid the next investigator 
in filling in the outlines. I have high hopes that the facts of 
Gilbert Pilkington’s life may some day be as familiar as those of 
many a dramatic craftsman who followed him.“ 

Oscar CARGILL 


4° Testamenta Eboracensia, Vol. ITI, “Selection of the Wills from the Registry 
at York,” Surtees Society, Vol. XLV, 1865. 

1 Surtees Society, Vol. CX VI for North Country Wills (London; Quaritch). 

« “The Rent Roll of Sir John Towneley, Knight,” ed. F. R. Raines, Chetham 
Miscellanies Vol. VI, Chetham Society, Manchester, 1878, Introd., p. xii. 

* I have not dealt with the difficult Tale of the Lady Prioress and Her Three 
Suitors, for lack of space. It is obviously related to the Tale of the Basyn, but 
whether these two poems belong to the Pilkington canon, or to that of a close 
imitator of it, is material for another discussion. 
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ADDENDUM: Since this article went to press I have been able 
to add materially to the proof of Pilkington’s authorship. One 
point seems to merit mention here. Miss Frances A. Foster 
(op. cit., p. 87) has contended that the influence of the Northern 
Passion upon the Towneley cycle was wholly confined to the 
couplets of the Conspiracy play. More recently Miss Marie C. 
Lyle has studied the influence of the N.P. in her dissertation, 
The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles (Research 
Pub. Univ. Minn. VIII, 3, 1919), p. 16 ff. Her work, although 
she has not realized it, is essentially a refutation of Miss Foster’s 
theory, for she finds the Passion employed extensively in four 
plays in the cycle. (Note that Miss Foster in “The Mystery 
Plays and the Northern Passion,” M.L.N. XXVI, 169 ff. once 
supported this view. She gives no reason for shifting her 
opinion in her introduction to the E.E.T.S. edition of this 
poem.) If the reader will consult Miss Lyle’s parallels, he will 
find that the N.P. is not only used in the couplets and quatrains 
of the Conspiracy but also in the Pilkington stanza sections of 
this and the other plays as well. The significance of this, 
strangely enough, seems to have been ignored by Miss Lyle. 


It looks to me as if Gilbert Pilkington were responsible for all 
use of the V.P.in the cycle. This either vitiates Professor F. W. 
Cady’s theory that the couplets and quatrains are editorial 
(“Couplets and Quatrains in the Towneley Mystery Plays” 
J.E.G.P., X, 572), or it proves Pilkington that editor. 


O. C. 
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THE METRES OF THE BROME AND CHESTER 
ABRAHAM AND ISAAC PLAYS 


F THE six English miracle plays! dealing with the Sacrifice 

of Isaac, no two bear such marked resemblance as do the 
Chester and Brome plays. The close verbal agreements between 
these two have long been recognized and the problem which 
they present has been the subject of much discussion. To 
explain this special relationship two theories have been ad- 
vanced: first, that the plays are derived from a common 
source (either of French or early English origin), second, that 
one play is based directly on the other. 

Pollard? and Chambers’ incline toward the first theory. 
Mr. Pollard thinks that since there are passages in Brome for 
which there are no parallels in Chester, the relation between 
them cannot be so direct as would be implied by the second 
theory. Mr. Chambers, without entering into any discussion 
of the problem, states that the Brome play is probably derived 
from a common source with the Chester play. 

The objection advanced by Mr. Pollard is hardly sufficient, 
however, to disprove direct borrowing, for a playwright who 
used another play as a model might be expected to vary the 
theme in some particulars, since authors differ in expression 
and representation. Moreover, in Brome we find lines which 
have no Chester parallels, alternating with lines identica] with 
Chester. The identical lines in each case carry the meaning 
of the passage and the additional lines introduce new material. 
Moreover, it is to be noted, as an indication of the essential 
structural relationship existing between Brome and Chester, 
that passages which are identical in thought and language 
occur even in the central portions of these plays. 

Finally, the theory of derivation from a common source 
encounters a serious difficulty in the fact that in the identical] 


1 The six plays are: Chester, York, Towneley, Hegge, Brome, and Dublin. 
* A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays, ,. 185. 
+E. K. Chambers, Medieval Stage, II, 426. 
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lines the rime-words, as we shall see presently, are of Anglo- 
Saxon rather than Romance origin. This would make it neces- 
sary to suppose that the hypothetical common source was in 
Middle English. But of an earlier English play on the Abraham 
and Isaac theme, not the slightest trace survives. 

The second theory, namely that one of these plays was 
based directly upon the other, is advocated by Professor Hohl- 
feld‘ and Professor Harper,’ who, singularly enough, arrive at 
diametrically opposite conclusions. Professor Hohlfeld dis- 
cusses the problem wholly from the evidence of language and 
meter and on these grounds he maintains that the Brome 
play was the original and that the Chester playwright revised 
it in order to fit his cycle. Miss Harper, on the other hand, con- 
fines herself to a comparison of the two plays from the point 
of view of dramatic technique and human interest. The 
Chester play, she finds, is of the conventional type, whereas 
the author of Brome has added pathos to the situation by 
emphasizing the mutual devotion of father and son and the 
love of Isaac for his mother. Our sympathy is won, also by the 
martyr-like spirit of consecration which the young boy displays. 
In Brome the emotional tension is sustained and even rises 
to a climax, whereas in Chester the characters are stereotyped 
and the interest does not increase with the progress of the action. 
For these reasons Miss Harper concludes that the Brome play 
was a skilful revision of Chester by a playwright with a livelier 
dramatic imagination. 

Miss Harper’s demonstration of the improvement of Brome 
over Chester in characterization and technique is convincing. 
But it seems desirable to scrutinize with some detail the parallel 
passages in the two plays in order to see whether her conclusion 
that Chester represents the original and Brome the revised 
form of the play can be substantiated by the metrical evidence. 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of the present paper to re-examine 
the arguments brought forward by Professor Hohlfeld to 
prove that the metrical form of the Chester play was based 
upon Brome. 


*A.R. Hohlfeld, Mod. Lang. Notes, V, 222. 
* Carrie A. Harper, “A Comparison between the Brome and Chester Plays 
of Abraham and Isaac,” Raddiffe Coll. Monographs XV, 51-73. 
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Professor Hohlfeld bases his case chiefly on the different 
stanza forms used in the two plays. If the Chester playwright 
borrowed from Brome, he argues, we can understand why he 
should have changed the stanza-form in order to bring it into 
accord with the other plays of the cycle, whereas if Brome 
borrowed from Chester there would be no apparent motive for 
altering the meter of his source. It cannot be taken for granted, 
however, that the Brome playwright would necessarily adopt 
the stanza form of the Chester play if he were using that as 
his basis; he might have preferred another meter either because 
he was more accustomed to it or because it was more familiar 
in his own district, or even because he felt it to be more suitable 
to the movement of the play. Again, Professor Hohlfeld’s 
view that the play was re-written in order to bring in into con- 
formity with the meter of the Chester cycle, though perfectly 
conceivable, does not accord with the procedure of the Chester 
playwright in The Purification (No. XI), in which there are 
passages in the alternate riming quatrain of the corresponding 
York play (No. XX) to which it is directly related. 

The Chester play (Ch) is written throughout in rime couée, 
with the rime-scheme aaabcccb, the b-rimes occurring in 
three-stress lines. In the Brome play (B) on the other hand are 
found a variety of meters: 5-line stanzas (abaab), 4-line stanzas 
(abab), occasional 7-line stanzas (ababcbc),® and one instance of 
a 12-line stanza (ababababcddc).? Professor Hohlfeld regards 
the metrical diversity and irregularities of B as indicating that 
it was earlier than Ch, for if B had been based upon Ch, he 
argues, we should expect the Brome text to reflect the more 
regular metre of its original. But, whatever his source, it is 
clear that the Brome playwright was much more interested 
in the dramatic possibilities of his play than in its metrical 
structure. And the capricious variations in the stanza-forms 
might be better explained as the result of piecing together 
materials drawn from several sources than as a crude first 
attempt to dramatize the Abraham-Isaac story. 


® Vv. 26-32, 109-115, 122-128, 212-218, 228-234, 
7 Vv. 47-58. The rime-scheme in this stanza makes a remarkably close 
approach to the characteristic 13-line stanza in the Hegge plays. (abababab- 
cdddc). The Hegge stanza (with some corruptions) may also be recognized in B 
vv. 443-455. 
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At all events it is to be observed that these metrical irregulari- 
ties are not evenly distributed throughout the play but are 
specially noticeable in those portions where B and Ch run paral- 
lel. Previous to v.109 where the verbal resemblances to Ch 
make their first appearance, the stanzas in B are fairly regular. 
The unique stanza-form abbba (vv. 67-71) is suspicious and 
probably represents a corruption of the text. But from v.109 
down to the speech by the angel (vv. 316 ff.) which has no 
counterpart in Ch, the Brome metres exhibit a diversity and 
confusion greater than elsewhere in the play. 

If we assume for the sake of argument that the Brome play- 
wright in this portion of his play was using the text of Chester 
as his basis, we can easily see that he might have had some diffi- 
culty with the triple rimes which are the most distinguishing 
characteristic of rime couée. In the course of the Brome-Chester 
parailels® no less than four instances of triple rime are to be 
observed in B: 


Chester 269-272 
Ab. Dread thie not, my childe, I red. 
our lord will send of his godhead 
some maner beast into this stydd, 
ether tayme or wylde. 


Brome 141-146 
. Yowr sacryfyce for to make’® 
a qwyke best, I wot wyll, must be ded. 
. Dred the nowgth, my chyld, I the red, 
Owr Lord wyll send me on-to thys sted 
Summ maner a best for to take, 
Throw hys swet sond. 


Chester 341-343 
Ab. My Deere sonne Isaac, speak no more, 
thy wordes make my hart full sore. 
Is. O deere father, wherfore? wherfore? 


* It would be an easy matter to reconstruct this stanza by reversing the 
rimes in the first two lines, thus converting the rime-scheme to abaab—B’s 
usual 5-line stanza. 

* The text of the Chester play is quoted from the E.E.T.S. edition; that of 
the Brome play from J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 

%0T quote these lines in the order in which they occur in the MS. Miss 
L. Toulmin Smith, followed by later editors, reverses the order of vv. 141, 142. 
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Brome 224-226 
Ab. Sone, thy wordes make me to weep full sore; 
Now, my dere son Ysaac, speke no more. 
Ys. Al my owyne dere fader, werefore? 


Chester 377-80 
Ab. My deare sonne, let be thy mones; 
my child, thou greaved me but ones. 
blessed be thou, bodye and bones, 
and I forgeve thee here. 


Brome 269-272 
Ab. A! dere chyld, lefe of thy monys; 
In all thy lyffe thow grevyd me neuer onys. 
Now blyssyd be thow, body and bonys, 
That euer thow were bred and born! 


Chester 397-400 
Ab. Lord, I wold fayne worke thy will. 
this yonge Inocent that lyes so still 
full loth were me hym to kill 
by any manner of waye. 


Brome 301-305 
Ab. My hart wyll not now ther-too. 
Yit fayn I woold warke my Lordes wyll. 
But thys yowng innosent lygth so styll, 
I may not fynd yt in my hart hym to kyll. 
O! Fader of heuyn, what schall I do? 


Only seldom, however, do the tell-tale triplets of the rime 
couée reappear in B. In general the Brome playwright has 
rearranged or altered the rimes to conform to his own measures, 
though in some cases he left obvious traces of his tinkering. 
Two such cases will suffice to illustrate his methods: 


Chester 317-324 
Is. Father, at home your sonnes you shall finde 
that you must love by course of kinde. 
be I once out of your mynde, 
your sorrow may sone cease, 
But you must doe Gods bydding. 
father, tell my mother for nothing. 
Ab. For sorrow I may my handes wring, 
thy mother I cannot please. 
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Brome 198-207 

Ys. Ye haue other chyldryn, on or too, 

The wyche ye schuld love wyll be kynd. 

I prey yow, fader, make ye no woo; 

For, be I onys ded, and fro yow goo, 

I schall be sone owt of yowre mynd. 

Ther-for doo owre Lordes byddyng, 

And wan I am ded, than prey for me. 

But, good fader, tell ye my moder nothyng; 

Sey that I am in a-nother cuntre dwellyng. 
Ab. Al Ysaac, Ysaac, blyssyd mot thow bel 


Here B has saved two of Ch’s rime-words, kinde and mynde 
but has replaced finde—the first rime in the triplet—by too and 
has constructed two lines ending in woo and goo, thus forming 
his favorite stanza abaab. But the line “For be I onys ded and 
fro you goo” betrays its relationship to Ch’s “be I once out of 
your mynde’”’. B’s treatment of the second half of the Chester 
stanza is even more instructive: bydding and nothing are still 
retained as rime-words, but the next to the last line in Ch had 
already been appropriated by B a few lines earlier: ‘And 
ther-for my handes I wryng” (v. 189), where, however, i# does 
not rime! A new line accordingly is constructed to furnish a 
rime for no-thyng. Finally, the Brome playwright, looking 
ahead a few lines in Ch, noted v. 325: 


O Isaac, blessed mot thou be! 


and uses it here to complete his stanza! 

A similar instance of rime tinkering appears on comparing 
one of the 7-line stanzas in B with the last five lines of one stanza 
in Ch and the two opening lines of the succeeding stanza. 


Chester 344-350 
Ts. Syth I must nedes be dead, 
of one thing I wold you praye: 
since I must die the death this daye, 
as few strokes as you maye, 
when you smyte of my heade. 
Ab. Thy mekenes, childe, makes me afray; 
my song may be ‘well awayel’ 
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Brome 228-234 

Ys. And sythyn that I must nedysse be ded, 
Yit, my dere fader, to yow I prey, 
Smythe but fewe strokes at my hed, 
And make an end as sone as ye may, 
And tery not to longe. 

Ab. Thy meke wordes, child, make me afray; 
So, ‘welaway!’ may be my songe. 


Here the most notable point is B’s inversion of the last line 
in order to change the rime from welawey to somge, and then 
the securing of a rime for songe by adding a line of pure padding: 
“and tery not to longe”’. 

The reader who wishes to observe further the process by 
which the regular stanzas in Ch where broken up and rearranged 
in B may easily do so by comparing the following passages. 


(1) Chester 249-256= Brome 122-128 
(2) Chester 275-288= Brome 151-167 
(3) Chester 289+296= Brome 169-172 
(4) Chester 301-304= Brome 181-184 
(5) Chester 313-316= Brome 194-197 
(6) Chester 357-367= Brome 260-261, 247-250 
(7) Chester 381-396= Brome 277-279, 285-296 
(8) Chester 405~412= Brome 306-314 


In determining whether Brome depended on Chester or 
Chester on Brome, one should not overlook the evidence pre- 
sented by the short lines. These, as has been noted, were of 
regular occurrence in the rime couée, Chester’s metre, but are 
exceptional in Brome. Accordingly, it seems more likely 
that B 176, ‘To save my lyffe”, was transferred from Ch 300, 
“For to save my life’, than that 2 normal line in Chester should 
have owed its origin to an abnormal line in Brome. Again, 
it is easy to suppose that Ch 292, “For I am but a child”, 
supplied the suggestion for the obviously padded line B 172: 
“For i-wys, fader, I am but a chyld”’. 

Additional evidence as to the relation of Brome and Chester 
seems to be supplied by B 217, 218: 


Ysaac, Ysaac, sone, up thow stond, 
Thy fayer swete mowthe that I may kys. 
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Notice also B 236, 237: 


A! Ysaac, my owyn swete chyld, 
Yit kysse me a-gen vp-on thys hyll! 


The kissing of Isaac does not occur in the biblical narrative 
nor in the text of the Chester play. But it is expressly mentioned 
in the stage-directions of nearly all the MSS. of the Chester 
cycle, as noted in the footnotes of the EETS ed., p. 80, and in 
the collation of the Devonshire MS., p. xl, column 2. It is 
easy to see how the Brome playwright may have found the 
suggestion for his lines from the stage directions of a MS. of the 
Chester play. But it seems less likely that the Chester play- 
wright, if he were using the Brome play as his basis, would have 
omitted the reference to the kissing of Isaac from the text of 
the play and reserved it for a stage-direction. 


The detailed comparison of the metre of the two texts, 
therefore, fails to support the view advanced on a priori grounds 
by Professor Hohlfeld that the metrically irregular Brome play 
was the basis of the Chester Abraham and Isaac with its uniform 
metre. On the other hand the evidence supplied by rime and 
metre supports the conclusion reached by Miss Harper on the 
basis of characterization and dramatic technique as to the 
priority of the Chester play. Evidently the Brome playwright 
in revising his original bestowed slight attention on his metres 
but concentrated his effort upon realizing the dramatic situ- 
ation. 

MARGARET DANCY Fort 
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THE CHRISTUS REDIVIVUS OF NICHOLAS 
GRIMALD AND THE HEGGE 
RESURRECTION PLAYS 


HE three scholars, J. M. Hart,'! F. S. Boas,? and L. R. 
‘Merrill, who have in recent years done most to call the 
Christus Redivivus to the attention of general readers and 
scholars have without exception emphasized especially the 
element of the Miles Gloriosus utilized in the early drama by 
Grimald with astonishing elaborateness and effectiveness. The 
four soldiers stationed by Pilate to guard the sepulchre of 
Christ are used by Grimald in apparently a more original 
manner than in any other single situation in the religious drama 
of the sixteenth century in England. Hart merely calls attention 
to the presence of the Miles Gloriosus elements in the play. 
Boas makes a great deal of it, emphasizing Grimald’s ability 
to vary his style to suit the changing speakers and occasions. 
He gives an elaborate description of the most interesting scenes 
of the play in which the four bragging soldiers appear. “It would 
be interesting,” he says, “to know whether Grimald confided 
to Airy that he had later models than Plautus, and that in his 
tragi-comic treatment of a Biblical theme he had been influenced 
by at least one of the continental humanist playwrights, 
Barptholomaeus Lochiensis, whose Christus Xvylonicus, first 
published at Paris in 1529, had been re-issued at Antwerp in 
1537, and by Johan Gymnicus at Cologne in 1541..... The 
action of Christus Xylonicus ends with the burial in the garden 
tomb,....” Merrill in his very valuable contribution to the 
Grimald field of scholarship lays considerable emphasis upon 
the element of the bragging soldiers around the grave of Christ, 
and points out convincing evidence of the indebtedness of one 
4 “Nicholas Grimald’s Christus Redivivus,” P.M.L.A., XIV, 369. 
* University Drama in the Tudor Age, Oxford, Clarendon, 1914, pp. 25 ff. 
3 The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald, New Haven, Yale Press, 1925, 
pp. 59 ff.; reviewed favorably as to the life of Grimald, unfavorably as to the 


editing of Grimald’s plays themselves, by G. C. Moore Smith, M.L.R., XXI, 
81 ff. 
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of Sebastian Wilde’s plays to this portion of the Christus 
Redivivus. 

From a reading of these authorities on the subject of the 
Christus Redivivus one comes away with the inference that to 
Grimald is due the praise for originating the comic handling of 
this particular situation or incident in the religious drama of 
England. In his preface Merrill says, ‘“‘Grimald has succeeded 
in presenting a play of more dramatic value than any other 
drama that up to this time has been written,’ and attributes 
not the least of its excelling qualities to the handling by the 
author of the “low-comedy parts of the soldiers.” 

That Grimald deserves much praise for his originality and 
effectiveness in his treatment of the entire theme he undertakes 
to deal with, no one will gainsay. Nor is it the intention of the 
present discussion to add more evidence to the charge that 
Grimald is the Judas of the Reformation, as has been contended 
by L. R. Merrill. But it is certainly interesting to note that 
while in his uncommonly long dedicatory epistle to this play 
Grimald tells unreservedly of his indebtedness to Plautus and 
to the Bible, he nowhere lets drop the slightest hint as to a 
certain sort of source which he apparently was very familiar 
with, and which so far as content is concerned contributed very 
materially to the success of what he allows the reader either 
advertently or inadvertently to take as a new venture in the 
field of the drama—the handling of the four soldiers stationed 
by Pilate to guard Christ’s tomb in Plautian fashion, as swagger- 
ing blusterers who turn arrant knaves and cowards all of them 
as Christ rises from the grave. And it is especially interesting to 
note it in connection with the recent discovery by Hoyt Hope- 
well Hudson that, whereas Grimald has for centuries been given 
credit for originality of style in many of his contributions to 
Tottel’s Miscellany, many of his pieces are wholesale transla- 
tions.® 


* About 1541. See Merrill, of. cit., pp. 9 ff. 

5 “Nicholas Grimald, The Judas of the Reformation,” P. M.L.A., XXXVII, 
216. Strype in his Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, (Ecclesiastical History 
Society, Oxford, 1854, III, 130) leaves the reader to decide whether Grimald 
or the servant whose duty it was to bring him Latimer’s papers played the 
Judas part. 

* “Grimald’s Translations from Beza,”” M.L.N., XXXIX, 388 ff. 
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An examination of those parts of the York, Towneley, 
Chester, and Hegge Corpus Christi plays dealing with the 
events centering around the burial and resurrection of Christ 
leads one to the conclusion that Grimald had seen acted or had 
read either those parts of the Hegge plays dealing with the 
resurrection of Christ, or plays exceedingly similar to Hegge. 
Certainly the broad general lines of development of the theme 
are not original with Grimald. Numerous details also he 
probably got from the Hegge plays or some play or plays very 
closely related to Hegge, or to some undramatic prose or verse 
treatment of the same theme upon which both Grimald and 
the writer or writers of the Hegge plays drew extensively. 
Singularly enough, there is a Middle English narrative in verse 
of the Resurrection of Christ in MS. Ashmole 61,’ dated by 
J. E. Wells® as of the fifteenth century, dealing very extensively 
with much the same set of incidents to which both the writers 
of Hegge and Grimald apply the dramatic method of treatment. 
So similar in phrasing is this undramatic narrative to Hegge 
that Falke® very properly notes it as one of the immediate 
sources of Hegge. In this the Miles Gloriosus treatment of the 
four soldiers is clear. This nondramatic treatment of the theme 
is, in my opinion, the earliest treatment of Miles Gloriosus in 
extant Middle English literature. 

The present discussion is concerned primarily with pointing 
out those particular portions of the Christus Redivivus which 
are strikingly like portions of the Hegge plays. The general 
similarity of the entire framework and substance of the Christus 
Redivivus to the framework and substance of the Hegge plays 
dealing with the events preceding, in, and immediately follow- 
ing the burial of Christ is, however, so very remarkable as to 
justify a running comment on some of the details of similarity. 

It is when Grimald reaches the point in his play dealing with 
the meeting of the high priests for the purpose of preventing 
the resurrection of Christ or the spiriting away of his body by 


7 Herrig’s Archiv, LXXIX, 441 ff. 

8 A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, p. 325. For a collection of 
the opinions expressed by scholars as to the date of Ashmole 61 see Frances 
Foster, Northern Passion, E.E.T.S. 147, p. 15, note 1. 

® Die Quellen des sogenannten Ludus Coventriae, Leipzig, Rudentz, 1908, 
pp. 84 ff. 
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the disciples, that he begins apparently to draw extensively 
upon Hegge. As in Hegge, so in the Christus Redivivus, Caiphus, 
troubled over Christ’s promise to rise from the grave, counsels 
Pilate as to the seriousness of the situation, tells how it may 
stir up the masses of the people against the government, and 
advises him to place at the grave soldiers of extraordinary 
bravery, reliability, and power. In Hegge as in the Christus 
Redivivus, Pilate takes the advice and grants the request of 
Caiphus as to sending the soldiers to guard the tomb, the 
number of soldiers in each case being four. In both, the soldiers 
are given specific advice as to how to guard the tomb and 
admonished to be very diligent and very brave. And then 
follows in Hegge as in Christus Redivivus a set of incidents 
in kind and in order just as similar as those here enumerated, 
but in addition striking in the extreme; in both Hegge and 
Christus Redivivus, is developed in a fashion exceedingly 
graphic and effective the Miles Gloriosus motive. Each of the 
four soldiers maintains in most extravagantly boastful language 
his determination to perform impossible feats of bravery in 
discharge of his duty as to the prevention of the rising of Christ. 
Each of the four, as Christ rises and talks, (he rises at the same 
situation in Hegge and in Christus Redivivus, and says somewhat 
the same in both as he rises) are benumbed and paralyzed with 
fear to the point of becoming actually unconscious. In both, 
between the time that the soldiers are stupified and the time 
at which they wake up, incidents connected with friends and 
relatives of Christ are introduced. And in both, the soldiers 
as they come out of the stupor tell how great had been their 
terror and amazement, go to the authorities, and are induced 
by bribery to suppress the truth as to the Resurrection. Per- 
haps the most remarkable of all the similarities between Hegge 
and Christus Redivivus is the way in which both Grimald 
and the writer of the Hegge play pause at the same exact point 
in the dramatic narrative to expatiate with evident relish on 
the power of money over men: 
Hegge Christus Redivivus 

Ffor mede doth most in every qwest Money the King, King money, 
And mede is mayster bothe est and what can he not do in all affairs? 

west I will tell you what I think: al! 
Now trewly serys I hold pis best powerful wealth alone gives 
With mede men may bynde berys. strengthandalone supplies power. 
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And in numerous other details, so trifling as to be most con- 
vincing of relationship, the plays are similar. Such, for example, 
is the minute description of the way in which the four soldiers 
take up their positions at the left side, right side, foot, and head 
of the grave, and of the purse full of bribery money, and of the 
cry of one soldier to another, “Awake, awake!” as he comes out 
of his stupor. These similarities and others appear upon a 
comparison of those portions of Hegge and Christus Redivivus 
cited below in this article. 

It is deserving of notice that of all the four English cycles, 
Hegge is the one which brings to its highest and fullest stage of 
development the Miles Gloriosus theme in connection with the 
soldiers guarding the sepulchre.'® And the writer of these 
portions of Hegge in his adaptation of the varying forms of 
metre, now to the serious, now to the comic motives, bears 
comparison with Grimald. Merrill, commenting generally upon 
this particular matter, says: ‘He defends his varying diction 
by saying that the variety of characters demands a correspond- 
ing variety in the choice of words, and also that as the spirit 
of the various scenes changes, so should the metre, and he 
declares that the fullness of expression has arisen out of the 
fullness of the subject. He defends the interspersing of tragic 
and comic scenes by saying that Aerius had found no breach of 
good taste in this, and that he had cited the Captivi of Plautus 
as a precedent." 

Are we to take Grimald at his word for this? A comparison 
of the passages cited below will convince anyone that these 
parts of the Hegge plays will explain adequately most of 
that element in his play which Grimald goes through the form 
of defending as an innovation in drama, and makes entirely 
unnecessary his attempt at defending it; such a comparison will 
in addition, it is to be hoped, make it very certain that someone 
in England was applying the methods of Plautus or Terence to 
religious, biblical, or apocryphal material in the drama some 
seventy years before Grimald"; about eighty years before Cor- 


10 For the earliest beginnings of the Miles Gloriosus theme in Hegge and 
other English Corpus Christi plays, see Der Miles Gloriosus im Englischen 
Drama, by Herman Graf, Schwerin i. M., pp. 10 ff., 

1 Op. cit., p. 59. 

® The date of the Hegge plays is generally placed at about 1468. 
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nelius Schonaeus in his Naaman"; and about one hundred and 
twenty-five years before the unknown author of the Stonyhurst 
Pageants. 

In order that readers to whom the texts of Christus Redivivus 
and the Hegge plays are not easily accessible may determine 
for themselves whether the assumptions in this discussion 
are warranted by sufficient facts, I present in parallel column 
those portions of the two plays which show significant similari- 
ties, indicating by numerals and the use of italics passages in 
which there are specially close correspondences. The text of 
Christus Redivivus is quoted from Merrill’s translation (op. cit.) ; 
the Hegge plays are quoted from Miss Block’s edition for the 
E.E.T.S. (Extra Ser., 1922). 


Christus Redivivus, pp. 135 ff. 


The Hegge Plays (pp. 312 ff.) 


Caiphas. Caiphas. 
1 Thou wotyst weyl that jhesu Moreover, so ridiculously 
he seyd to us with wordys pleyn foolish was his confidence that 
he seyd we xuld fynd it trew he promised his sorrowing 


the thyrd day he wold ryse agey. 1 companions that he would re- 
turn to the light of life, and 
appear before them. 


Annas, pp. 137, 139 


2 herk sere pylat lyst to me 2 ‘Observe, Pontius, and store 

I xal pe telle tydyngys new away in thy inmost thoughts. 

of o thyng. we must ware be what the false prophet spread 

° or ellys here after . we myth it abroad while he was yet alive; 
(rewe. for the matter is not trifling or 

3 of little weight. He said: ‘After 

pou wotyst weyl pat jhesu three days I shall escape from 

3 he seyd to us with wordys the jaws of death, and, return- 
pleyn ing from vanquished hell, I 

he seyd we xuld fynd it trew shall show myself again in the 

pe thyrd day he wold ryse agey flesh.” Therefore, most worthy 

yf pat hese dyscyplys come of the sons of Romulus, take 
serteyn 4' it not ill, but give us brave and 


% Hardin Craig, ‘‘Terentius Christianus and the Stonyhurst Pageants,” 
Philological Quarterly, I1, 56 ff. 
“ The Stonyhurst Pageants, ed. Carleton Brown, Baltimore, The Johns 


Hopkins Press, 1920. 
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and out of his graue stele hym 
away 

pei wyl go preche and pleyn 
seyn 

pat he is reson pe thyrd day. 


pis is pe cowncel pat I gyf 
here 

4 take men and gyf hem charge 
perto 

to weche pe grave with gret 


power 
tyl the thryd day be go. 


Pylat 
5! Sere Cayphas . it xal be do 
for as ye say there is peryl in 
And it happend that it were so 
5? it myth make our lawys for to 
blyn 
3e xal se ser er pat 3e go 
how I xal pis mater saue 
And what I xal sey ther-to 
and what charge pei xal haue. 
Come forth 3e ser Amorawnt 
6 and ser Arphaxat com ner also 
Ser Cosdram and ser Affraunt 
and here pe charge pat 3e must 
do 


Serys to Thesu is grave 3e xal go 
tyl pat pe thryd day be gon 

and lete nother frend nor fo 

in no wey to towche pe ston. 


trusty men to guard the mouth 
of the sepulchre until a little 
time has passed; for his follow- 
ers, perchance, are thinking 
of stealing his body, and of 
carrying it away to bury, and 
afterwards filling the whole 
city with false rumours that 
he, who is not, again enjoys 
the light of day and the com- 
mon breath of life. Therefore, 
as a slight fire from abit of 
tinder leaps forth but, soon 
increasing, rages through the 
whole house, licking with its 
flames the lofty beams, and 
the building suffers dire and 
lamentable ruin, so madness 
at the first rumour of his 
5? miracles and virtues, following 
that belief, will rage with far 
greater danger. The common 
people are light-headed, fickle, 
easily moved, and are eager to 
catch the idle gossip of fools. 


5! Then Pilate spoke: ‘Hebrews, 
I grant what you wish; I grant 
you watchmen and guards, 
keepers of the tomb, who shall 
hold unbroken watch until 
tomorrow.’ Thereupon, he 

5° gave me this seal, with which 
I am to close up the place of 
burial, and also gave me these 
tried warriors. Then the men 
of Jerusalem departed at once, 
each to his own home, re- 
joicing at having gained their 
wish. Since I had promised to 
come hither to you, I willingly 
offered myself alone to direct 

6 these soldiers. Therefore, as 
men, do your duty bravely. 

7 Dromo, you take the right; and 
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8 Yf ony of hese dysciples come 


per 
to fech pe body fro 30u a-way 
bete hym down have 3e no fere 
with shamful deth do hym day 
in payn of your godys and 
your lyvys 
pat se lete hem nowth shape 
30u fro 
and of sour chyldere and zour 
wyfys 
for al ze lese and 3e do so. 


9 Sere pylat we xal not ses 


we xal kepe it strong A-now. 


3a and An hunderyd put hem 
in pres 
pei xal dey I make A vow. 


And han honderyd fy on An C. 
and an C. per-to 

per is non of hem xal us with- 
stonde 


3a and per com An hunderyd 
thowsand and mo 
I xal hem kylle with myn honde. 


wel serys pan zour part ze do. 

And to zour charge loke 3e 
take hede 

With-owtyn wordys ony mo 

Wysly now pat 3e procede. 


lo ser cayphas how thynkyth 
30W 
is not pis wel browth Abowth. 


in feyth ser it is sure A-now 
hardely haue 3e no dowth. 


7 let se ser amaraunt where weie 


3¢ be 
wole 3¢ kepe pe feet or pe he? 


7 You, Dorus, whither are you 


hurrying? Go to the left wing 
Sanjax, take your stand here, 


8 and Brumax there. If any one 


comes hither to commit theft, 
send him after his Christ to the 
world below. There is nothing 
for you to fear but a shadow. 
What need is there of many 
words? To men of spirit, I 
think that enough has been 
said. 


9 Drom. By Hercules, whoever 


comes here shall find out what 
strength fit to give punishment 
Dromo wields. 


Dor. And in me he shall find a 
heart worthy of a soldier. 


Sang. Flight alone will avail to 
make him safe, whosoever be- 
holds Sangax even from a dis- 
tance. 


Ann. What do you say, 
Brumax? 


Bru. What doI say? By my 
head, I would dare swear to 
you that if any one by chance 
should cross my path, I will 
either slay him or he shall put 
me to flight. 


Ann. What you said last I 
think will happen first. 


Cai. Since then each one keeps 
his own post, let us spend this 
glad and joyous day awaiting 
the outcome of this play. 


| 


At pe hed so mote I the 
and ho so come here he és but 
ded. 


7 And I wole kepe pe feet this 
tyde 

pow per come both jakke and 
gylle. 


7 And I xal kepe pe ryth syde 
and ho so come I xal hym kylle 


7 And I wole on pe lefte hand ben 
and ho so come here he xal 
nevyr then 
fful sekyrly his bane xal I ben 
with dyntys of dowte. 
Syr pylat haue good day 
We xal kepyn pe body in clay 
And we xal wakyn wele pe 
way 
and wayten all abowte. 
Pylatus. 


5* Now jentyl serys wole 3¢ 
vouch-saffe 
to go with me and sele the 
graffe 
pat he ne aryse out of pe 
grave 
pat is now ded. 


(Pylat Annas and cayphas go 
to per skaffaldys and the 
knyghtys sey . . . (pp. 318 ff) 

Affraunt 4 
10 Now in bis grownnde 

he lyeth bounde 

pat tholyd wounde 

ffor he was ffals 

pis lefft cornere 

I wy] kepe here 

Armyd clere 

bothe hed and hals, 
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Pp. 141, 143, 145 
(Act II, Scene 3. Dromo, 
Dorus, Sangax, Brumax.) 


10 Dro. Time has not adorned 
my face with a well-bearded 
chin to no purpose, especially 
since I do not lack a manly 
heart. Why should I tremble? 
Is there any one who will so 
depart from the truth as to 
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Cosdran 3 
I wy] haue pis syde 
what so betyde 
If any man ryde . 
to stele pe cors 
I xal hym chyde 
with woundys wyde 
Amonge hem glyde 
with fyne fors. 
Ameraunt ij 
The hed{I take 
here by to wake 
Astele stake 
I holde in honde 
Maystryes to make 
crownys I crake. 
Schafftys to shake 
And Schapyn schonde 
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think that a woman’s spirit 
dwells in this body? How 
many toils of war have I en- 
dured! The hardest battles 
did not subdue me......... 


Dor. In my case, indeed, there 


does not stretch aloft to 

heaven the lofty stature and 

the huge body of a giant: but 

it is soul, high, lofty, generous, 

and noble, not bulk of body, 

that a just appraiser demands 

in each; for our bodies are like 

those of dumb beasts; it is 

with our minds that we match 

the immortal gods; our minds 
fit us to rise above the stars. 

Do not doubt that a middle- 
sized man like myself can sub- 
due one of the greatest 
strength, if occasion and cause 
demand it. At this very 
moment I am ready to live or 
to die. 

Sang. If ‘any one too, too 
rash, try to make his way here 
to trick us, let him learn that 
he is very near the greatest 
danger. 

Who is more warlike than I? 
Lo, look at the wounds that I, 
bravely fighting, have brought 
back from battles and con- 
flicts. Has not wonderful 
success in making war been 
given me? How many times 
I have escaped poison! Where- 
fore, if I catch any man con- 
triving trickery now, he may 
know against whom he has 
sinned. 


| 
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Arfaxat é 

I xal not lete 

to kepe pe fete 
they arfulw.... 
walterid in blood 


He pat wyll stalke 
be brook or balke 


hedyr to walke 

po wrecchis be wood. 


i 1 miles 
11 Myn heed dullyth 


myn herte ffullyth 
tae of sslepp 
Seynt Mahownd 
| pis bereynge grownd 
pou kepp. 


ij miles 
I sey the same 
ffor Any blame 
I falle 
hi Mahownde whelpe 
Be | Aftyr pin helpe 


Icalle. 

3 miles 

1 I am hevy as leed 
ffor Any dred 
Islepe 
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Bru. He who is able to escape 
this right hand, on provoking 
me, let him count those years 
as gained that he passes there- 
after. Approach, you, who 
conceiving a dislike for life, 
wish to run upon the point of 
the fatal hour, and -we will 
stand here, comrades, together 
we will fight, if there be need, 
if that juggler stick out his 
head, he of whom some dream 
and tell foolish tales that he 
will live again. As if an 
Egyptian sorcerer could work 
such miracles after death... . 
Let each give courage to the 
other, and strike terror, deadly 
terror, into the hearts of the 
enemy. 


Pp. 149, 151 

(Act III, Scene 1. Dromo, 
Dorus, Sangax, Brumax.) 
Dro. By the immortal God, 
where in the world are we? 
Fellow soldiers, what do you 
suppose this is? How confused 
and disordered is everything 
that we see! What a noise the 
struggling and wrestling winds 
make in our ears! How 
strangely one’s voice sounds, 
shaken by the mighty din! 
What earthquakes come to 
battle! How the earth bel- 
lows, how it is moved and 
shaken, how it roars! I believe 
that it trembles horribly not 
only in one place, but every- 
where. 


it 1 
| 
| 
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Mahownde of myght 
pis ston to nyght 
pou kepe. 


4 miles 


I haue no foot 

to stonde on root 
by brynke 

here I Aske 

to go to taske 


A wynke. 


(Tunc dormyent miles et 
ueniet Anima Christi de in- 
ferno cum Adam et Eua. 
Abraham johan baptista et 
Alijs. 


Anima Christi 
12 Come forthe Adam and Eue 


with the 

And all my fryndys pat here- 
in be 

to paradys come forthe with 
me 

In blysse for to dwell 

pe fende of helle pat is sour 
ffoo 

he xal be wrappyd and 
woundyn in woo 

Ffro wo to welthe now xul 3e 


go 
With myrthe evyr more to 


melle. 
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Dor. Good God! What great 
flashes of lightning come from 
the cave! Comrades, here we 
must use not our arms, but 
our legs; here I take flight. 
Sang. I, too, will flee. 
Bru. And I likewise will flee. 
Dro. I shall not be the last. 
I do not care who follows at 
my back, as long as I outstrip 
them all. But O good God, 
I implore Thy protection! 
What is this? Alas, I am no 
more! 
Dor. Tam undone! 
Sang. Iam lost! 
Bru. Tamslain! 

(Act III, Scene 2.) 


12 Christus. So the predictions of 


the prophets concerning me 
have been fulfilled, and have 
almost reached their end and 
goal. This body, which but a 
while ago was subject to dis- 
solution, and was of such 
nature that it could die, is 
now born again, imbued with 
life eternal; and it shall be 
made the peer of everything 
immortal. And thou, too, O 
Death, who, as the greatest 
certainty, dost ever threaten 
the rest of mankind, do thou 
straightway cast aside thy 
spear, and acknowledge thy 
conqueror. Whosoever thou 
art, O man, here are glad 
tidings for thee: I say nought 
of the tyranny of sin, of death 
and of hell, from which thou 
art now made free, for I have 
given satisfaction to the sever- 
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ity of the harsh law. If, then, 
any gratitude for my great 
love touch thy heart, be as- 
sured that my blood shall 


plead thy cause. 
Hegge, (pp 322 ff.) Pp. 169 ff. 
(Tunc evigilabunt milites pa 
sepulcri et dicit primus miles.) 
i miles 13 Bru. I am at a loss to know 
13 Awake Awake what this business is, and 
hillis gyn qwake where this stupor and loss of 
And tres ben shake reason came from. I am so 


frightened that, in a way, 


ful nere a-too I have no idea of things. 


Stange Moreover my companions 
ae bewildered with fear, have be- 
come dumb. I lately thought 
myself strong and vigorous, 

2 miles but where now have my 
he is a-resyn pis is no nay courage of mind and my 
that was deed and colde in former noble spirit gone? .... 
clay Sang. Have they gone, then, 

now is resyn be-lyve pis day have the women gone, or 
grett woundyr it is to me rather the furies and demons 


He is resyn by his owyn myght gleaming with flames? 
And fforth he goth his wey ful Bru. They have gone, believe 


ryght me. Let us now rouse Dorus. 

Pe how xul we now us qwytte Ho there! Dorus, O Dorus! 

ia Whan Pylat doth us se. 13 Wake up! Quick! Wake up! 

Dorus! There is no danger 
lete us now go age ‘ 

pilet en-4e0 Dor. I will get up now, if there 


is no danger. Ah, I have 


ao. scarcely come to myself, 

de trewth we sey trembling seized upon me so. 

pat out of clay Bru. What do you say about 

he fs renyn this day this change? Have you so 

pat jewys han slayn. quickly unlearnt the boldness 

of the falcon? But, Dromo, as 

4 miles it seems, is neither drawing 

\ I holde it best his breath, nor sending any 


lete us nevyr rest forth. Dromo! Dromol! 


We 
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13' but go we prest 
pat it were done 
All hey] pilatt 
in pin A-stat 


Pilatus 
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he is resyn up latt 
pat pou gast dome. 


Now jentyl serys I pray sou 
All 


A-byde stylle a lytyl thrall 
14 whyll pat I myn cowncel call 
And here of per councell. 
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Dromo!........ 
Dromo. Who calls Dromo? 
Bru. The partner of your 
fortune, Brumax. Come, get 
up, I will support you. I will 
hold you, since you are un- 
steady, and not let you fall. 
Dro. Ah, my strength is gone. 
Bru. Put out your arms. 

Dro. Who, who is it that lays 
hold of me? 

Bru. I tell you that it is 
Brumax, your comrade. Get 
up, get up. 

Dro. I am troubled in mind. 
My heart is throbbing, it is 
weak, and it trembles. My 
head is strangely distressed, 
and the organs of my senses 
hardly do their work as yet. 
Fear shakes my bones in an 
incredible way, and I am 
trembling to my finger-tips. 
Just let me breathe a little. 
Bru. O now, now, with us 
banish your fear. This pale- 
ness and this chattering of 
teeth seized us, too. The man, 
through his tricks andillusions, 
has escaped, and he will not 
frighten us any more. But 


13'I will let the leaders of the 


priests know of these things; 
it must be done at once. 
Sangax, join me as an atten- 
dant. But you, Dorus, join 
Dromo. 


(Act IV, Scene 5. Alecto 
Caiaphas.) 
Pp. 187, 189, 191, 193 
14 Cai. By heavens, this does 
not seem to me to be an 
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i miles 
Syr att ,our prayour we wyl 
abyde 
here in pis place a lytel tyde 
but tary not to longe ffor we 
must ryde 
we may not longe dwelle. 


(Pp. 325 ff.) 
Pilatus 
Now jentyl serys I pray 30w 
here 


14 Sum good cowncel me to lere 
Ffor sertys serys without dwere 
We stounde in right grett dowte. 


Cayphas 
Now trewly sere I ;0w telle 
pis matere is both ffers and 
felle 
combros it is perwith to melle 
And evy] to be browth a-bowte 


Annas 
15 Syr pylat pou grett justyse 
pow -pou be of wittys wyse 
3it herke fful sadly with good 
devyse. 
what pat pou xalt do 
I counsel pe be my reed 
pis wundyrful tale pray hem 
to hede. 
and upon this seve hem good 
mede 
bothe golde and sylver also. 


And sere I xall tell sow why 
in youre erys prevyly 
be-tweyn us thre serteynly 
now herk serys in sour erys. 


(hic faciant pilatus cayphas 


et Annas priuatim inter se con- 
silium quo finito dicat.) 


assembly of counselors who 
merely disagree, but rather of 
men who, as they say, differ 
from one another by the whole 
width of heaven; or, as I may 
truly declare, an assembly of 
crazy men. Annas, from his 
high throne, asks one and 
another to give his opinion 
about this matter. This one 
says, ‘Whatever you command 
quite pleases us.’ That one 
demands a certain interval 
for deliberation on the affair, 
which is weighty, serious, and 
important. Another says that 
so great an event cannot be 
concealed. Another wishes 
Christ to be put to death a 
second time. The rest have 
nothing to say. I am there- 
fore much more doubtful than 
when I departed a short time 
ago. 

Alect. Good sir, if thou wilt, 


15 I will remove this difficulty 


from thee. In a few words I 
will explain what ought to be 
done. 

Cai. Nay, dearest lady, thou 
wilt lay a mortal under an 
immortal obligation to thee if 
thou dost accomplish this. 


15 Alect. Lay aside thy fear; I 


will bring it about. First of all, 
see that thou with gifts of money 
win over the guardians of the 
tomb, so that they neither tell 
the truth nor divulge it in any 


16' way. Money, THE Kinc, K1nc 


MONEY, WHAT CAN HE NOT DO 
IN ALL AFFAIRS? 1 WILLTELL YOU 
waaTI THINK: ALL POWERFUL 
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Annas 
Ffor mede doth most in 
every qwest 
16: And mede is mayster both 
est and west 


now trewly serys I hold this best 


With mede men may bynde 
berys. 


Cayphas 
16? Sekyr sere pis counsell is good 
pray pese knyghtys to chaunge 
per mood 


3eve them golde ffeste and ffood 
and pat may chaunge ther wytt. 


Pylatt 
16? Serys 30ure good counsell I xall 
fulfylle 
now jentyl knyhtys come 
hedyr me tylle 


I pray zou serys of zour good 


wylle 
no ferther pat pe filytt. 
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WEALTH ALONE GIVES STRENGTH, 
AND ALONE SUPPLIES POWER. 
Wherefore, bestir thyself now, 
and carry out these commands, 
which I, thrice greatest of the 
Furies, have made known 
unto thee. This is the aim, 
his is the brief intent of my 
words. 

Cai. I feel the very greatest 
gratitude toward thee, goddess; 
16? no man could give better advice. 
By Hercules, I will comply with 
thy exhortations. 


(Act IV, Scene 6. Caiaphas, 
Dromo, Dorus, Sangax, Brumax.) 


17 Cai. In these hands is a purse 
filled with money and bulging 
with no little silver. Within 
lies hidden what works miracles; 
within lies hidden what drives 
men’s hearts to everything. 
Within is what will quickly 
show a divine quality, and 
relieve me from great fear. 
I do not doubt that this will 
be most pleasing to Annas, 
and also to the rest of the men 
of our order. It is better that 
the glory of one man be ob- 
scured than that so many of 
our high honorsbetaken away. 

18 But lo, I see opportunely ap- 
proaching Dromo and Sangax, 
Brumax and Dorus, who shall 
relieve me of the burden of 
this pouch. 

Dro. Hail, good leader. 
Do. Hail, most worthy high- 
priest. 
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Jentyl knyhtys I sow pray 

A bettyr sawe that se say 

Sey per he was cawth away 

with his dyscyplis be nyght 

Sey he was with his dyscyplis 
ffett 

I wolde worn in sour 
saddelys ssett 

17 And haue here gold in a purs 

knett 

and to rome rydyth ryght. 


4 miles 


Now syr pylatt 

we gon oure gatt 

We wyll not prate 

no lengere now 

now we haue golde 

no talys xul be tolde 

to whithtys on wolde 

we make the A vow. 
Pilatus 

Now ge men of myth 

as 3e han hyght 

Euyn so forth ryght 

soure wurdys not falle 

And ge xul gon 

with me A-non 

All every-chon 

in to myn halle. 


Sang. Heaven bless you, most 
noble sir. 

Bru. Hail, holiness itself. 
Dro. We met Parmeno, your 
servant, who told us that you 
wished to speak to us. 

Cai. I do indeed wish it; 
therefore give me your atten- 
tion. You, Dromo, do you 
doubt that Christ is living 
again? 

Dro. For my part, I laid 
before you proofs of this thing 
which were neither few nor 
trifling. That is all too evi- 
dent. 

Cai. What do you say, Dorus? 
Is this thing true? 

Dor. It happened just as 
Dromo told you. 

Cai. Do you, Sangax, affirm 
the very same? 

San. Why should I not affirm 
it, who together with these 
men was present at the time? 
Cai. And what do you say, 
Brumax? 

Bru. Just what my comrades 
Cai. The chief priests have 
decided to give you a certain 
amount of money, on this 
condition, however, that to 
everyone who questions you, 
you answer at once, and al- 
ways in this fashion, and say 
that in the dead of night his 
deceitful followers, like aban- 
doned robbers, carried off the 
body, and stole it away as you 
slept. If this invention be 
brought to the governor’s ears 
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1 miles we will convince him and 
secure you from harm. 
Now hens we go Dro. We gladly agree. 
As lyth as ro Do. The conditions are quite 
And ryght evyn so 
As we han seyd ap. 
Geudiiiacenent San. Why should we not com- 
po a ply with so great an authority? 
We xul er tell Bru. We follow out a decision 
gi as that is by far the most 
weighty. 
Cai. Each one of you shall be 
enriched with treasure. Take 
it. Quick, now, speak. What 
do you say, Dromo? Did that 
Christ rise from the tomb? 
Dro. Well, what then? Was 
the sepulchre empty? 
Dro. It was night; his dis- 
ciples stole his lifeless body 
away while the deep sleep of 
Lethe held our bodies. 


Bru. O thrice and four times 
happy are we to whom there has 
fallen so great a reward for our 
labors, such as neither the 
dice nor chance has given us 


for ages. 


The evidence supplied by the above parallels would appear 
to establish the dependence of Christus Redivivus upon the 
Hegge plays. Against this conclusion, however, it may be 
objected that it is exceedingly improbable that Grimald ever 
had an opportunity to witness a performance or to read the 
manuscript of the Hegge plays. Nevertheless, a brief considera- 
tion of certain facts will tend to remove this objection. It will 
be remembered that recent researches make it probable that 
Bury St. Edmunds was the home of the Hegge manuscript. 
Miss Dodds, after carefully discussing the question of its 
provenience, concludes that “what evidence there is points to 
Bury St. Edmunds.’ It was from Bury St. Edmunds also that 


% Mod. Lang. Rev., IX, 79 ff. 
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Miles Blomefielde,’* author, copyist, or owner of the manuscript 
of the Digby plays!” came to Cambridge at just about the time 
when Grimald was leaving that university for Oxford, where 
some three or four 'years later he composed Christus Redivi- 
vus. Now some of the Digby plays, it has been plausibly argued, 
probably belonged to the Hegge group itself.* Blomefielde, 
whose name appears in the manuscript of those Digby plays 
which apparently formed a part of the original Hegge manu- 
script, probably wrote his name there, as he did in other 
manuscripts,’* to indicate his ownership. If a part of the Hegge 
manuscript came into his possession, why may not the rest of 
it have come into the possession of Grimald? The lives of the 
two men ran along together.2° Blomefielde’s dates are 1525-74, 
Grimald’s 1519-62. Blomefielde went to Cambridge very 
shortly after Grimald left there if not before he left. Grimald, 
it will be remembered, after leaving Cambridge in 1540, and 
writing Christus Redivivus at Oxford, came back to Cambridge 
and received the degree of M.A.** Here then are two men 
both closely associated with Cambridge, living at the same 
time, both writers, both wanderers, both antiquarians, both 
recanters; the one Grimald coming from Huntingtonshire about 
twenty-five miles west of Cambridge, the other Blomefielde, 
coming from Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, about twenty miles 
east of Cambridge. Blomefielde was interested in mystery 
plays to the extent of acquiring some; why not Grimald? 
From Miss Block’s” description of the manuscript, it appears 
that it was at one time, wherever it may have come from, 
readily accessible to students, the name of more than one being 
scribbled on the margin, one even going so far as to jot down a 
formula for fractions upon it. Let us suppose that the MS. 
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16 For the suggestion of a possible relationship between Grimald and Miles 
Blomefielde I am indebted to Carleton Brown. 

17 Karl Schmidt, Die Digby Spiele, Berlin, 1884, p. 6; E. K. Chambers, 
Mediaval Stage, I1, 428. 

18 Howard R. Patch, “The Ludus Coventrie and the Digby Massacre,” 
P.M.L.A., XXXV, 324 ff. 

19 For other manuscripts bearing the name of Miles Blomefielde, see Literary 
Times Supplement, Sept. 10, 1925, p. 584, and Nov. 5, 1925, p. 739. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog.; Warton, History of English Literature, 1V, 49 ff., 78. 

™ L.R. Merrill, op. cit., p. 12. 

Ludus Coventria, K. S. Block, E.E.T.S. (1922), Introd., p. xxxvi. 
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started at Bury St. Edmunds. We know where it turned up— 
in the possession of Robert Hegge, an Oxford man (1599-1629) 
who consulted, by the way, among his sources, so he says in 
his preface to his Life of Saint Cuthbert, one ‘“‘Capgrave, a 
monk of Bury.’™ On the way over from Bury St. Edmunds to 
Oxford, while a part of the manuscript was falling into the 
possession of Blomefielde, the rest of it, the manuscript as it 
now is, may very possibly have fallen into the hands of Grimald. 
Surely it requires no great stretch of the imagination to think 
of Grimald being familiar with mystery plays in 1542, seventy- 
odd years before the Chester plays ceased to be actually per- 
formed in England,” and about fifty years before Shakspere 
was writing plays which show familiarity on his part also with 
mystery plays.” 
GrorcGeE Corrin TAYLor. 

% The Legend of St. Cuthbert, by Robert Hegge, 1626, Darlington, printed 
by George Smith, 1777. 

™ See John Capgrave, writer of Saint Juliana and other saints’ lives. 
E.E.T.S. 

% The Digby Plays, F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., vol. 70, pp. xxv ff. 

% See J. F. Royster, “Richard III, IV, 4, and the Three Maries of the 
Medieval Drama,” M.L.N., XXV, 173 ff. 


XLVI 


PEROLOPEZ RANJEL, FARCA A HONOR & 
REUERENCIA DEL GLORIOSO NASCIMIENTO 


(Early Sixteenth Century). 


HIS play was unknown to Moratin. When it was ex- 

amined by Ticknor, it was part of a volume belonging to 
M. Ternaux-Compans, which contained, besides, the anon- 
ymous Farga a manera de tragedia, Giiete’s Tesorina and 
Vidriana, the Radiana of Ortiz, Villalén’s Tragedia de Mirrha 
(Medina del Campo, 1536) and the anonymous Jacinta.! La 
Barrera’s notice, probably borrowed from Ticknor, states— 
I believe wrongly, if I have correctly understood Ticknor—that 
the play was in a collection with other farces, ‘dos de ellas 
impresas en 1536.” 

Taken together, the descriptions of Salv4é, who has given a 
summary of the play and reproduced 146 lines, and of Heredia, 
who gave an exact reproduction of the title-page, are satis- 
factory.2 Kohler, who does not seem to have known of Salvd’s 
extracts, speaks of the piece as though it were lost and repro- 
duces La Barrera’s notice.’ From Ternaux-Compans the only 
known copy passed, now separately bound, through Salv4 to 
the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional, where it is now preserved 
under the signature R.3658. ; 

Of the author nothing whatever is known. The play, with 
its embryonic introito, its villencicos, its pastoral tone and its 
general use of stock incidents evidently belongs to the school 
of Encina, from whom a line or two have been actually borrowed 
(262-264; 318; 453). The only clue to its date, besides the lang- 
uage is its early association with other products of the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Salva guessed “hacia 1530 6 anterior,” 
Heredia “‘vers 1530.”’ It has not been noticed that the woodcut 


1 Ticknor, Sixth Amer. ed., II, 54, n. 

*Salv4 nr. 1298; Heredia nr. 2320. The lines reproduced by Salv4 are 
numbered 129-175, 233-252, 253-284, 421-450, 453-469. 

3 Sieben Span. dram. eklogen, p. 164. The play is merely mentioned by 
Alenda, BRAE, VI (1916), 760. 
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of the copy in the Biblioteca Nacional had once been naively 
colored. If this was its original condition, it would suggest 
that the Christmas-play was sold, if not written, as an object 
of devotion, very much like the small paper flags, in “image 
d’Epinal” style, that are still found for sale at certain European 
shrines and places of pilgrimage. 

The play was evidently written for performance in or about 
the church (cf. line 3). There are some indications of scenery: 
boughs (282), a hut (313) and a palm-tree (337) which may 
well have belonged to a Nacimiento set up in the church. The 
action takes place in the morning (342). 

The vocabulary and some points of syntax deserve attention, 
as the notes will show. The versification, which was praised by 
Salv4, is interesting. 

With the exception of the separate lyrics, the whole play is 
written in octosyllabic eight-line stanzas of notably varied 
construction.‘ Some have two rhymes, with the schemes 
ababbaab (4 stanzas), abababba (1) and ababbaba (1), a total of 
6 stanzas. The three-rhyme stanzas offer the following combina- 
tions: with the opening quatrain abab, final quatrains acca 


(1 stanza), acac (2), bccb (9), bebe (10), chbc (2), cbcb (1), total 25; 
with the opening quatrain abba, the final quatrains abcc (1), 
acac (1), acca (4, making redondillas dobles) and caca (1), total 7. 
The three-rhyme stanzas number altogether 32. There are 
9 stanzas with four rhymes. Opening with abad are found cdcd 


‘ Professor Morley (Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, 510) acquainted only 
with the extracts in Salv4, assumes for the unit of versification in this play a 
very rare ‘fluctuating octosyllabic quatrain, ABAB or ABBA, in which the 
final rhyme of one stanza is sometimes the first of the next. I suggest that the 
metrical unit is here an eight-line stanza, not because the printer divided the 
lines into groups of eight, but because these stanzas are obviously intended 
throughout the play as complete sense-groups. Practically all end with a logical 
full stop, even in the few cases where one speech is divided between two stanzas, 
(52-53; 167-168; 268-269) except in one case (142-143). In many cases the 
two quatrains are logically inseparable (especially those beginning with 61, 69, 
93, 216, 301, 357, 396, 413, 445) even in four-rhyme stanzas, with two different 
rhymes in each quatrain, which might most plausibly be divided (160, 285, 413). 
It is perhaps preferable to leave the designation octavas for the Italian type 
abababcc, although Rengifo (ed. Barcelona, Marti, 1759, pp. 91-93) includes 
under octavas rimas the ‘double’ redondilla’ on two rhymes (abbaabba) and even 
what he elsewhere designates as redondilla de ocho versos (p.35), on three rhymes 
(abbaacca). 
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(6) and cddc (1); opening with abba one stanza continues with 
cdcd (1) and one with cddc (1). The two-, three- and four-rhyme 
arrangements, then, appear with the respective frequencies 
6, 32, 9. In the most used, or three-rhyme stanza, the opening 
quatrain abad prevails in the proportion of 25 to 7, mostly 
used with a final quatrain on the rhymes bc (22 to 3), in the 
order bc (19 to 3) and as often in redondilla as in crossed rhyme 
(9-9).5 

The first of the separate lyrics (25-36), a cancién in three 
redondillas, is without an introduction. The second (110-126) 
is a villancico (abb-accaabb-dedeebb) introduced by a quintilla 
(ababb) followed by an irregular or corrupt transition (cccd). 
The third (233-252), also a villancico (abab-bcbcabab-dedeabab), 
is introduced by a quintilla (abaab) followed by the estribiilo 
itself, with which it has one rhyme in common. The conjuro 
(285-300) in octavas, conforms to the general scheme of the 
play. The fourth distinct lyric (453-469), a villancico (aa-bbbaa- 
cccaa-dddaa), is, like the third, introduced by a quintilla (abaab), 
followed by the tercet baa, which is not, however, identical with 
the refrain of the lyric. Thereupon follows immediately a 
copla (abab), and the play concludes with a villancico sung by all, 
without any introduction (aa-bbbaa-cccaa). 

Within the stanza and line some peculiarities may be noted. 
Hiatus between vowels or before Latin 4 seldom occurs: 12 (de 
eua), 216 (dende oy), 416 (que oy), 426 (me haya), 455 (de una). 
Hiatus, or rather lack of elision, before 4 from Latin f, is 
consistently observed, clear cases being 54, 60, 143, 181, 187, 
220, 245, 349, 428 before an accented syllable, and 20, 25, 283, 
284 before an unaccented syllable. Also once before 4 from 
Latin g (49: muestra hermana). Dieresis occurs in santias (72, 
339) and in celestial (362, 461).” 

There is some variation in metrical treatment of identical, or 
nearly identical, cases: Azeuxis-syneresis: Lat. dei, syneresis 


* These computations cover several defective stanzas reduced to the type 
to which they most probably belong (see the notes to 149, 153, 170, 274, 341, 
413), but not the parts of stanzas serving as introductions or transitions to the 
separate lyrics. 

* Eva is occasionally spelled Heva in the sixteenth century. 

7 Uncertain, acc. to Robles Dégano, Ortologia, p. 337. 
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in 35 but not in 472; ay(ahf) syneresis in 328 but not in 2 and 
247; syneresis in graciosa (28, 203, 240) and espacioso (446) but 
not in preciosa (21), glorioso (122, 449), gloriosa (470); dios, 
syneresis in 131, but not in 424; huyr (324) syneresis, but not in 
huymos (354). Hiatus-synalepha: esta es (13) hiatus, but 
synalepha in 17 and 379; la he mirado (173) hiatus, but synal- 
epha in 167 (Ja he vido) and 174 (la he andado). The division 
of one line between different speakers does not prevent synal- 
epha (259, 431), evidently for the eye only, but not infrequent 
in the sixteenth century drama.® 

A few lines are difficult to account for. To explain 168 (0 hide 
puta y que sentido) and 272 (0 hide puta y como traga) two ex- 
ceptions will have to be admitted in the otherwise unbroken 
tule of hiatus before # from Latin f. For 181 (y se haze nuestro 
pastor) it will be necessary to read haz, like yaz (121) and praz 
(336). Finally 384 (y no lo he andado mirando) may be con- 
sidered a case of nxtreme synalepha.® This leaves, however, 
several lines still unexplained. Two of these, 132 (ya tal recaudo 
la posiste) and the agudo 343 (0 grolla al bendito jesu) might be 
considered as irregularities, not impossible in the rhymesters of 
the sixteenth eentury, but also perhaps as cases of synalepha 
between lines. There is one example of this phenomenon 
between one octosyllabic line and its quebrado (239-240) and 
under that circumstance it is not an uncommon occurrence. 
-Cases of synalepha between similar lines, however, have been 
observed so far only between four-syllable and between six- 
syllable lines.1° The theory is that in such cases the extra- 
syllable of the second line merges into the last, unaccented 
syllable of the preceding line. When the first line, however, is a 
verso agudo, there can be no synalepha, but the superfluous 

* Disapproved by Benot, Prosodia castellana, U1, 343f., but see Torres 
Naharro, Propalladia, I, 412; Juan Fern4ndez de Heredia, ‘Visita de las damas 
valencianas,’ P.M.L.A., XXIV (1909), ll. 40, 306; Giiete, Tesorina, 683; 
Vidriana 287, 596, etc. Bello, it will be remembered, went so far as to sanction 
synalepha over a full stop. 

® Benot II, 471, giving two similar examples from Espronceda (heroe a) 
remarks: “Sinalefa durisima. Verdaderamente la ¢ se elide, mAs bien que se 
pronuncia, en estos exemplos.” Robles Dégano, Ortologta, p. 91, quotes from 
Montalb4n: Yo he avisado a sus parientes, but observes: ‘‘Si alguna de las 
adyacentes es té6nica, la sinalefa es aun mAs violenta, y debe preferirse el hiato.” 

10 Cf. Espinosa, La sinalefa entre versos en la versificacién espaftola, Romanic 
Rev., XVI, 117. 
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syllable at the beginning of the second line fills the silent 
moment after the last, accented, syllable of the first line. This 
phenomenon, noticed by Encina and Nebrija and strikingly 
apparent in the Coplas of Jorge Manrique, although extremely 
rare except between the octosyllable and its guebrado, may 
explain 3 (0 bendita nuestra sefiora) and if the stanza is not 
corrupt, 344 (agora yremos yo 2 tu).1* For a few other lines, 
apparently too long or too short or corrupt, and suggested 
emendations, see the notes to 36, 62, 99, 106, 137, 191, 303, 336, 
346, 393, 427. 

A few rhymes are mere assonances: atordido (97), infinito (99) ; 
aburra (148), hurria (149); aburras (151), hurrias (153)"; algo 
(437), embargo (439); celestial (461), salvar (460). For sancto- 
quanto see the note to 187. Evidently defective are the rhymes 
in 36, 274, 346, 427. In 334-336 bras is rhymed with praz. 
There is very little overflow (30-31). 

The play is reprinted diplomatically, without changes even 
in punctuation, but the names of the characters are spelled 
out and printed in italics together with the stage-directions 
and solved ligatures. All corrections and emendations will be 
found in the notes. 


LA farga siguiente hizo Perolo= pez ranjel a honor 2 reuerécia 
del glorioso nascimiento de nue=stro redéptor Jesu christo 2. 
dela virgé gloriosa madre suya. En la J se | introduzé quatro 
pastores, los ndbres delos qles son | Juan | Domingo | bras | 
benito | y vn saluaje q los viene assombrar. Y entra Juan 
diziédo. 


| WOODCUT 


Juan. | @Esteys todos en buen hora [Title-page, col. 1] 
todos como estays ay 
o bendita nuestra sefiora 
4 “Para henchir el agudo,” says Rengifo “se compone el quebrado de cinco 
sflabas.” Cf. Benot, III, 388-91. For a systematic modern study see Espinosa, 
La compensacién entre versos en la versificacién espafiola, Romanic Rev., XVI, 
306-30. 
For these last two instances see the note to 149. 
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que me arribo por aqui 
vengo juria non de mi 

y an de san junco sagrado 
a seruilla de buen grado 
dende alla donde parti. 


(Uengo de luenga partida 
a saber tan buena nueua 
que dizen que ya es parida 
la virgen por bien de eua 
esta es la madre entera 
entera 2 santificada 

que nos abre la carrera 
que por eua fue cerrada. 


es reyna soberana 

rosa suaue olorosa 

clara como la mafiana 

como la luna hermosa 20 
margarita preciosa [Vo. of title-page, col. 1] 


amparo de nuestra vida 
y como el sol escogida 
para ser madre y esposa. 


Entra on angel cantando 
y el pastor cae assombrado 
2 dize el angel. 


Aue maria hermosa 

de gracia toda complida 
del sefior seras parida 
quedando virgen graciosa. 


(Bendita entre las mugeres 
y el fruto tambien sera 
bendito que tu truxeres 

y jesu se llamara. 


@Por madre te escojera 
maria sanctificada 
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mater dei seras llamada 
alta reyna poderosa. 


Leuanta se el pastor assombra- 
do diziendo. 


(Hi de dios quel mundo cria 
soncas todo esto turbado 

a domingo ven priado 

auras prazer y alegria 

veras la virgen maria 

y vn santo viejo su esposo 

y a su hijo glorioso 

mas rellumbrante que el dia. 


@Rebullete por tu vida 

que estas mas froxo que lana 
pues te digo ques parida 

ya la hija de santa anna 

y ha de ser nuestra hermana 
y nuestro amparo y guarida 
y ha de sanar la cayda 

que sufre natura humana. 


Mingo porque no has habrado 

como yo que habro luego 
Domingo. o dios praga esto enjoyado 

como si estuuiesse ciego 

sabes tu ya mas que vn crego 

que dize el fa mi re vt 

dime juan por tu salud 

quando huste pallaciego 


No te Ilo quiero dezir 

domenguillo el por agora 

anda empieca de venir 

veras aquesta sefiora 

que a todo el mundo enamora 

y esta es la que bien nos haze 
Domingo. dexa me dios no te praze 

que me llamas a desora. 
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Juan. @Mingo mingo dicho has 
dexa te dese cordojo 
que me rehinches de enojo 
pues juro te a santias 
que querria yo yr mas 
al cielo con solo vn ojo 
avn te lo iuro pardios 
que no al infierno con dos. 


Domingo. €@Como tengo de yr al cielo 
dime tu juan sin bolar 

Juan. prueua prueua a salticar 
no tengas ningun recelo 
pues que cayste en el suelo 
presume de bien obrar 
que no pienses de tomar 
peces sin tener anzuelo. 


Domingo. (No conozco ques verdad 


85 


verdad y gran beneficio {aij ro., col. 1] 


mas la buena voluntad 

tengo yo por sacrificio 

donde esta aquel relumbricio 

dime por tu vida el nombre 
Juan. in belen juro a sanbricio 

gue alla nascio dios y hombre. 


Domingo. CE vistello tu nascer 
Juan. no te digo ques nascido 
Domingo. quien te llo hizo saber 
Juan. vn zagal que del sonido 
todo me dexo atordido 
Domingo. vamos lo todos a ver 
dizes ques infinito 
ven aca bras 2 benito 
veremos tan gran prazer. 


Bras. (Mingo mingo que nos quieres 
que nos llamas a tal hora 
Domingo. que vamos auer prazeres 
pues pario tan gran sefiora 
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, ‘ Bras. vamos todos en buen hora 105 
of y diziendo todos este apellido 
of buen estrena buen nascido 
= chiquito nos es nascido 
| nazca nazca norabuena. 
4 G@Villancico. 
@Chequito nos es nascido. 110 


buen estrena buen estrena 
nazca nazca norabuena. 


@Chequito nos es nascido 

por librar nos de pecado 

hijo sancto nos es dado 115 
y su reyno engrandecido 

es nuestro rey conoscido 

buen estrena buen estrena 

nazca nazca norabuena. 


Chequito. 
@Llamara se el nombre del [col. 2] 
segun su grandeza yaz 121 


glorioso emanuel 
principe de mucha paz 
cantemos le enla su haz 
buena estrena buena estrena 125 
nazca nazca norabuena. 
Chequito. 


Benito. @Abras el della bandurria 
Bras. que quieres tan de corrida 
Benito. _ viste por alla mi burra 
que se me ha ydo perdida 130 
Juan. o dios praga con tu vida 
ya tal recaudo la posiste 
Bras. si es de lobos ya comida 
Benito. a dora mala veniste. 


Bras. (Pues que quieres que te diga 135 
do al diabro tu cordojo 
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Juan. 


Bras. 


Juan. 


Benito. 


Juan. 


Benito. 


Domingo. 
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Benito. 
Domingo. 


Bras. 
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quieres que te de vna higa 
para ti y para tu ojo 

pues juia sant si me enojo 
que te de vn palo muy huerte 
o do al diabro tu antojo 

que sele achacara muerte. 


Siempre huste malcriado 

esso no lo ha de agora 

ves que esta ay la sefiora 

y has te desmesurado 

calla que estoy enojado 

que no es mucho que me aburra 
porque se perdio la hurria 

de benito el desposado. 


@O dios praga no te aburras 

por vna burra pelada 

ni avn porque fueram dos hurrias 
do al diabro tus bandurias 
nunca te costo a ti nada 

calla triste dollorido 

no tienes saber de nada 

quicas domingo la vido 

por alla por la cafiada. 


(A domingo hide bras 

aca tras esta barranca 

no viste alla mi burranca 
vide la yo cara tras 

y como se te perdio 

si sabes di dollorido 

o dios praga y que se yo 
por mi fe yo no la he vido. 


@O hide puta y que sentido 
que tienes tu de no nada 

si se te quedo perdido 

por oluido en la majada 
dende agora esta mirada 
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. quanto ha que la he mirado 
- que buscando la he andado 
toda esta madrugada. 175 


Juan. @Por alla do anduuiste 
que oyeste di sin letijo 
Benito. nueuas de gran regozijo 
Domingo. pues diabro no estes triste 
que de humanidad se viste 180 
y se haze nuestro pastor 
esse ques el redemptor 
de quien nueuas nos traxiste 


de 


Juan. (Quanto esso bien lo sabia 
toma toma ha mas de quanto 185 
que vna virgen pariria 
vn bendito hijo sancto 
Bras. o dios y que grande espanto 
vna virgen concebir 
Domingo. y sancta 2 virgen parir 190 
Bras. por obra de espiritu sancto 


er 


Benito. MPocas tales como aquesta [col. 2] 
que nos presta mil plazeres 
Juan. bendita entre las mugeres 
le diremos siempre a esta 195 
Domingo. bendita que concibio ; 
tal fruto de saluacion 
Bras. pues cobro su concepcion E 
todo lo que adam perdio. , 


Benito. @Pues luego razon tenemos 200 : 
mi fe mingo sin querella [ 
que todos nos alegremos 
con tan graciosa donzella ; 

Juan. ques tan hermosa y tan bella 
por el cuerpo non de mi 205 
que tal cosa nunca vi 
que fue semejante a ella. 
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Ni nunca fue ni sera 
otra tal ni tan hermosa 

ni se vio ni se vera 

enel mundo otra tal cosa 
que virgen madre y esposa 
esta siempre quedara 

y siempre virgen sera 

alta reyna poderosa. 


(Dende oy sera llamada 

de todos los pecadores 

gran sefiora y abogada 

y tambien nos los pastores 
con muy huertes recramores 
dende alla dela majada 
reyna bien auenturada 

le diremos con amores. 


@Oy es dado a todo el mundo 
prazer y gran alegria 

con este parto jocundo 

que enel limbo del profundo 
dias ha que se atendia 

oy pario la luz del dia 

oy pario 

gran gasajo 2 alegria 

tengo yo. 


QVillancico. 


Oy pario la luz del dia 
oy pario 

gran gasajo y alegria 
tengo yo. 


pario vna donzella 
tan hermosa 
tan esmerada y tan bella 


y tan graciosa 
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Domingo. 
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que nunca tal se veria 240 
ni se vio 

gran gasajo 2 alegria 

tengo yo. 

@Oy grande gozo se haze 245 


enel cielo 
por este que ay yaze 
enel suelo 
oy luz nueua nos embia 
que nos dio 250 
gran gasajo 2 alegria 
tengo yo. 
Oy pario. 


@Daca bras almorziqueimos 
saca pan de tu milocha 
pues que canticado auemos 255 
comamos la miga cocha 
praze me delo hazer 
yo cucharas sacare 
y el ganado. 
ahorquenle 
pues es noche de prazer. 260 


@Hincarancho hincarancho 

comamos a muerde y sorue [col. 2] 
hasta que este lleno el pancho 

vno a otro no se estorue 

que nos praze tal jornada 265 
comamos todos a tanto 

echa juan la santiguada 

nombre dellesprito sancto. 


(Como estas arrellanado 

pues que quieres tu que haga 270 
que vayas a tu ganado 

o hide puta y como traga 

hago bien mientras me vaga 

nunca vi tan gran tragar 
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pues vos no me vays en ¢aga 
don hide puta rapaz. 


Juan. @Estemos agora en paz 
si quiera mientra almorzamos 
no mires esse rapaz 
por comer nunca ringamos 280 
Benito. ojo ojo que bastaje 
que vien entre aquellos ramos 
que quieres bras que hagamos 
que huyamos ques saluaje. 


QViene el saluaje 2 conjura 
lo el pastor. 


@Conjuro te juro a mi 
porque me digas tu nombre 

ea responde me di 

eres animal o hombre 

4 o eres algun pecado 

que en verte me dam tembrores 290 
4 y en ver tu gesto espantado 

van huyendo mis pastores. 


@Otra vez te reconjuro 
con las aues quantas son 
con lo duro y lo maduro 295 
p y con las bragas de anton {fol. [2] vo., col. 1] 
y con este mi pellon 
que vale vna branca vieja 
y con la burra bermeja 
que me dio mi suegro en don 300 


(Para donde lleuas guia 
quieres nos qui¢a estroyr. 
Salvaje. cesse tu porfia 
que quiero te lo dezir 
porque en verte departir 305 
se me turba la razon 
mas dezir te he mi passion 
si tu la sabes sentir. 
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(Yo soy vn saluaje triste 
lleno de tristeza y safia 

que todo mi bien consiste 
andar enesta montafia 

y allegue me a esta cabafia 
cercado de pena fuerte 

mas asmo que eres la muerte 
que a todos nos arrebafia. 


CO calla calla grossero. 
grossero lanudo brusco 

a no praga a dios con busco 
cata que soy hombre entero 
eres tu mala ventura 

que verte del todo muero 

y con tan bestial figura 


que por no te ver huyr quiero. 


(Triste de mi dollorido 

do estaran mis compafieros 
si se ouieron escondido 

por ay por essos oteros 
quiero los yr a buscar 

si quicgas andan perdidos 
mas mejor sera llamar 

y dar huertes apellidos 


@Hao hao por do andais 
domingo benito y bras 

en calma todos estais 

que Os praz que os praz 

que aca estoy tras esta palma 
esso es ora pro de mas 

calla pese a santias 

que guarir quiero mi alma. 


@Andaca que ya se hu 
el bestial desta mafiana 
o grolla al bendito jesu 
agora yremos yo 2 tu 
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yo tambien de buena gana 
cantando la turulu 

pues queda mi vida sana 
de aquella bestia profana. 


(Ya venimos ya de hecho 
todos assi dios nos vala 
vengays mucho noramala 
porque tambien lo aueis hecho 
toma por nuestro prouecho 
huymos la bestia fiera 

dinos ora sin cohecho 

supiste tu juan que era. 


(La serpenta cuydo quera 
que engajio con la mangana 
a nuestra madre primera 

si ella como yo huyera 
juria inique no perdiera 
aquel bien celestial 

no se porque lo hiziera 

por saber de bien y mal. 


(Como me he regozijado 
de ver tanta marauilla 

© ques gran huego la villa 
para el hombre del ganado 
calla desauenturado 

no sabes que cosa es dama 
mas vale ver a nuestra ama 


que quanto este afio he ganado. 


¢ E assi digo yo tambien 
con voluntad muy crecido 
porque se quel bien nos vien 
de aquesta rezin parida 

a la he si por mi vida 

bien Ilo supiste dezir 

esta es nuestra gran guarida 
que nos ha de redemir. 
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te ay reuellado 

dos horas apraticando 

sin cuydado del ganado 

y no lo he andado mirando 
y miraste lo tu quando 
tengamos ya que hazer 
dexa me estar burlicando 
que ando lleno de prazer. 


(Porque estas tan prazentero 
tan alegre y descuydado 
porque nos nacio vn cordero 
que nos libra de pecado 

0 quanto bien nos dio 

la que tal hijo nos dio 
bendito sera llamado 

y virgen quien lo pario. 


Virgen santa 2 muy honesta 
perfecta madre y entera 
guay si no fuera por esta 

la noche de la tempesta 

todo el mundo paresciera 

mi alma vide perdida 

que tan huerte granizera 

no vide en toda mi vida 


dios y quantos cuidados 
que entonce me recrecien 
yo vi todos mis pecados 
que delante parecien 

y di juan que te dizien 

ya perdido tengo el tino 
que los malos mal nacien 
eneste mundo mezquino. 


CY an assi lo digo yo 
como tu dizes tambien 
pues di quien nos remedio 
aquella que oy pario 
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a jesus de nazaren 

vamos vamos pues a vella 
lleuaremos algun bien 
para el nifio y para ella. 


(Di juan que le lleuaremos 
tu que sabes mas que nos 
delo que mejor tenemos 
pues que es madre de dios 
yo le entiendo de lleuar 
porque por suyo me aya 
vn labrado cucharal 

y una barrefia de haya. 


(Yo le andonare al chiquito 
vn gran don que esse nos nada 
que benito 
vn corderito 
de mi oveja la prefiada 
que esperancga de manada 
que le llauaras tu bras 
vn presado de quajada 
que juria sant vale mas. 


CEt tu juan no lleuas algo 
a este bello garcon 

no quiero lleuar embargo 
mas de vn mondo coragon 
soncas soncas de nacino 

lo tuuo siempre y de coro 
dios es limpio coracgon 
mas que montones de oro. 


pues vamos no nos tardemos 
cata que estas espacioso 
vamos luego que hazemos 

di juan como le diremos 

a este rey glorioso 

vn cantar sea gracioso 

y tambien baylar tenemos 

y canticando diremos. 
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QVillancico. 


@Huyha huyho pues nascio 
el quel mundo redimio. 


@Nascio de vna donzella 
tan hermosa y tan bella 
rellumbrante como estrella 
y santa 2 virgen pario 

al que el mundo redimio. 


Vino para nos saluar 

este rey celestial 

vamos lo mingo adorar 
que diz que en belen nascio 
el quel mundo redimio. 


(Vamos todos en buen hora 
veremos a la sefiora 

ques del cielo emperadora 

y santa 2 virgen pario 

al quel mundo redimio. 


Dize juan esta coplaa 
nuestra sefiora. 


Gloriosa flor de lis 

que al rey del cielo pariste 
virgo dei genitrix 
inuiolata permansiste. 


Luego dizen este villanci- 
co todos y conel se salen. 


(Pues vimos la madre entera 


la turulu turula tutulera. 


@Vimos la madre y esposa 
mas hermosa que la rosa 
y al nifio que la tal cosa 
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enel mundo no se viera 
la turulu turula turulera. 480 


(Vamos domingo priado 

a repastar el ganado 

pues que vimos dios loado 

lo que ver nunca se espera 

la turulu turula turulera. 485 


@Pues vimos la madre entera 
la turulu turula turulera. 


Deo gracias. 


NOTES 


Title. The syllable-division mue- stro, between lines 2 and 3 of the title, 
was common practice in the early sixteenth century (cf. Heredia, Catalogue, 
nrs. 1608: Ca-stellano [1512] 1855 compue-stas [1520] 2279 mo-strandoles [1523] 
1560 Ca-stellano [1529] 2309 compue-stas [1539] 2291 mo-strandoles [1575] etc.) 
but the modern division was already in use (Ibid. 2312 yllus-tre [1524] 2539 
compues-to [1541] 2462 Cas-tellano [1568] etc.). 


5-6 juria non de mi / y an de san junco sagrado. For juria cf. Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal I, 446f. My explanation, however, of the 7 in juria 
as a contamination from pesia<pese a (add DSBadajoz I, 96,Preguia 
al mundo... .) may not be the only one possible. Professor Pietsch, 
Spanish Grail Fragments II, 132 f., has notably increased the examples of 
epenthetic 7, mostly in atonic final syllable, especially after 7, in Western 
Spanish forms. A more recent example occurs in Cervantes, Comedias y 
entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla IV, 41, Algarroua, la luenga se os deslizia. 
In Extremadura guizids (Gabriel y Gal4n, Obras I, 309 et passim) is still 
in use. 

Non: another example of an oath ‘neutralized’ by non occurs in 205. 
Cf. TNaharro II, 50 /Oh! refiego no de Dios. Avellaneda, D. Quix. BAE 
XVIII, 32-2, 67-2 cuerpo non de dios; 64-2 juro non de dios. Branthéme, 
ed. Mérimée-Lacour IX, 292 Ventre-nom pas de ma viel Also nunca: 
APrestes, Autos, Porto 1871, 154 Ok! pesar nunca de sdo! 

For an (dun) cf. TNaharro II, 9 Ni an le abonda II, 76 An el diabro sera. 
Also aon and on. Professor Pietsch, Mod. Phil., V, 100, established the 
equivalence dun (4on)>an and aén>on. The six examples of on quoted 
from Encina, regardless of meaning, all precede the word modified. 
Modern usage, however, (S. G. Morley and A. L. Gregory MLJ, X, 332) 
under the same conditions finds adn before the word modified in only 
4.5% of the cases. Angque, also, was frequent in the sixteenth century 
and is still used in S. America. Cf. Tobar, Consultas al diccionario 
[Ecuador] 43 a no; Roman, Chilenismos II, 250 engue. 
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San junco: one of the many fantastic saints sworn by in the sixteenth 
century drama,such as San Botin, San Contigo, San Gorgomellaz (Encina), 
San Poteste (A. Prado), San pont’est’ all ojo (TNaharro) San pontesta 
moca (Negeruela) ;later, San Rorro (Vélez de Guevara), andespecially in the 
speech of the folk: San Jinojo, San Porro, Santo Leprisco (Quevedo). 
For Portugal cf. Ribeiro, Frases feitas I, 219 f. For San junco cf. Encina, 
Cancionero, ap. Gallardo II, 896 pese 4 sam Juncol GVicente (1852) I, 
5 jurt a Sanyunco santo DAvila, Egl. ynterl. (Kohler) 247 Por San Junco 
santo Anon., Fragm. de una farsa (Cotarelo, Rev. esp. de lit. etc. I) 142 
Mas, bota San Junco Delicado, Lozana andaluza 133 voto 4 San Junco 
LFernéndez 196 jjuro 4 Sant Junco sanctol! Also Egl. nueva (Kohler) 
310; Horozco, Cancionero 167, 196; BDiaz, Auto do Nacimento (Michaelis, 
Autos port.) v° of title-page; Picara Justina (Puyol) I, 177; Cervantes, 
Entremeses (Schevill-Bonilla) 41; Laberinto Amoroso, 1618 (Vollmiller, 
Erlangen 1891) nr. 62 Mucho os quiero por son junco. Puyol (Pic. Just. III, 
236) suggests a connection with junciana =jactancia sin fundamento(Aut.) 
and vender juncia; Bonilla with the “‘sceptra morionum de que habla 
Covarrubias (v° Junco), o sea con los juncos puestos a modo de cetros, 
en manos de aquellos a quienes se hacfan ‘bobos, 0 tontos-reyes,’ en 
memoria de la cafia que a Cristo entregaron la noche de su Pasi6n, para 
saludarle burlonamente como a rey” (L.c. 205). But none of this seems 
quite satisfactory. It may be recalled that the marrow of certain rushes 
(junco) was used for lamp wicks (as early as Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. 21 c.18) 
and that the smooth rushes were used for thatching (RHi. XXXV, 113). 
In fact Lucio Marineo Siculo names these specifically among the sources 
of Spanish wealth: ‘“‘vinos, aceite, miel, azficar, lana, lino, cAfiamo, 
esparto, junco..... ” (De rebus Hispaniae memorabilibus, 1530, in 
Juan de Molina’s tr., Alcal4, 1533). However, the most significant detail 
that might serve to explain San Junco is perhaps the use of rushes (with 
leafage and flowers) to strew the floor of churches etc., on feast days. 
Cf. Port. juncdda (Moraes) and Fr. joncher (Littré). 

santificada. Cf. 34 sanctificada. 

suave. Three syllables, although syneresis is allowed (Benot, II, 73; 
Robles Dégano, 278 f.). See the answer of the Principe de Esquilache to 
Manuel de Gallegos, a champion of the bist/abo, Gallardo III, 9. 
Rebullete por tu vida etc. Domingo’s sleepiness probably indicates a by- 
play on the stage, which the actor might exploit for comic effect. On 
sleep as a stock-device see Hendrix, Some native comic types, etc., 
Columbus, 1924, 73 ff. 

froxo. Cf. crego (57) praze (67) bras (99) prazer (100) recramores (220) etc. 
esto Cf. Pietsch, ZRPh XXXV, 177. 

enjoyado. The Dicc. de Aut. only gives enjoyar as engalanar con joyas, 
which does not make sense here. The word is probably a misprint for 
enojado (the usual mood of the rustic roused from his sleep in sixteenth 
century eclogues). In the following line a pun may be intended upon 
en-ojo. Cf. Covarrubias, v° enojar: “Llamamos enojo lo que nos da pena, 
y sin sabor, y particularmente nos inquieta qualquiera cosa que nos lastime 
en los ojos . . . . 0 se dixo enojo, la pesadumbre, la colera, y la ira: porque 
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luego se echa de ver en los ojos, que se encienden y se inflaman.....” 
In the galley proof of a reprint of the ‘Coplas del Perro de Alba,’ Mod. 
Phil., XXIII, 417 ff., line 300 of Text A, the modern printer also spelled 
enojo into enjoyo. 

que dize el fa mi re vt. A notable accomplishment. The rustic in Torres 
Naharro’s Serafina boasts (II, 137): Sé grofir y solfear and the shepherd 
in the introito of the Comedia Tidea (1551) of Frco de las Natas proclaims: 
se engritar el sol, fa, re / ut, mi, la, con todas mafias. A supererogation, in- 
deed, which has given to remifasol the meaning of elaborateness, superfluity. 
Thus in Lope’s Las pobrezas de Reinaldo, III (Obras, Acad., XIII, 280) 
1 Ved con qué remifasol / fingieron querer cenar! (ap. Aicardo, Palabras, 217). 
huste. Cf. 143; Cid 3318, 3365 (Menéndez Pidal I, 281); Gassner, Asp. 
Verbum, 183. 

pallaciego. Lambdacismo, very frequent in ‘Sayagués.’ For its occurrence 
in Leonese cf. Menéndez Pidal, Dial. leonés 31f.; in Aragonese (as in 
Catalan) GdeDiego, Miscelanea filol., 7. Other instances: 61, 93, 95, 
156, 165, etc. 

lo. Cf. 93,95. 

Omit el. 

juro te a santias. Cf. 339. Whether any meaning lurks in the last word, 
Ido not know. Sant Iacinto? 

salticar. ‘Sayagués’ seems to favour -icar endings. Cf. 253 almorziquemos 
255 canticado 387 burlicando 452 canticando. Also Encina 145 canticar 
Br. de la Pradilla, Eg]. Real (Kohler) 1. 284 canticar. 

After this verse Domingo evidently goes through the motions of trying 
to fly, and falls. One is reminded of a similar burlesque, but more elaborate, 
in Torres Naharro’s Trofea (II, 282 ff.) where Mingo Oveja tries to fly 
with the wings of Fama. 

The meaning calls for a comma after No. 

relumbricio=relumbro. The rhyme is responsible for many fanciful forms 
in the shepherd dialect. Cf. 162 burranca (burra, to rhyme with darranca). 
sanbricio. Saint Brice, bishop of Tours (d. 447) and a disciple of Saint 
Martin, which might account for his popularity in Spain. 

in belen. Read en belen. 


99f. One of these lines is superfluous. 

103 vamos auer. Probably vamos a auer, with ‘a embebida.’ 

106 Todos should probably be omitted. 

Before 110. The word Villancico is in large type. 

110 Chequito (108 chiguito). Cf. Mugica, Dialect os castellanos, Montafiés, 


9 defunto, fegura, menutoetc. . 


Before 120. The word Cheguito here and after the two next stanzas indicates 


that the estribillo should be repeated in full. 


121 yas. Cf. 282 vien, 336 pras, 375 vien; Menéndez Pidal, Manual, §107, 4, b 


Encina 73 Que me praz (rhyme: paz). 


125 buena estrena. Cf. 118. 
127 Read: A (i.e., ha) Bras el de (Ila bandurria. 
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viste por alla mi burra. There is a reference to an ass that wandered into 
the grain of Juan de las Cestas in Torres Naharro’s Didlogo del Nacimiento 
(II, 347) but a more definite beginning of what became almost a tradition 
may be found in Vicente’s Auto da Mofina Mendes (1534) where, as soon 
as the annunciation-sceneis ended by the drawing of the curtain before the 
back-stage, shepherds enter in search of a lost asnaruga. The comic tinge 
is quite pronounced in Palau’s Salamantina (Beltran in Act III, 1. 2055 ff.) 
and in Giiete’s Tesorina, where, at the beginning of Act III, Gilyracho 
dreams he has lost the donkey which he is actually holding by the halter. 
In Rueda’s Tymbria (Cotarelo II, 112) Leno, sent out for a load of gorse, 
indulges in a nap and wakes up with his donkey’s headstall on himself. 
Even though by far the largest number of Christmas-villancicos are lost, 
some later examples indicate that the lost donkey as a comic theme sur- 
vived in these lyrics, if indeed it did not originate there. 

a dora mala. Cf. Natas, Com. Tidea (Cronan) 1. 2 y dora buena venga yo 
FDfaz, Farsa (Kohler) 1. 73 Ax d’ora mala que tirria tomastes Vélez de Gue- 
vara, La Serrana dela Vera (ed. Menéndez Pidal etc.) Pf. 609, 699, 1839 etc. 
Dorabuena. Menéndez Pidal, Manual §128,3, explains aora, ahora<ad hor- 
am,and indeed the d in dorabuena may be a survival, but a change of initial 
n (noramala) seems possible, as in Salamanca denguno<ninguno(Lamano), 
Asturian dengun (Diez quotes degun from the FJuzgo, cf. Schuchardt 
ZRPh V, 305) or a prosthetic d, as in dambos (FDiaz, Farsa, 1. 82; Fernan- 
dez y Avila, Infancia de Jesu Christo, ed. Wagner, 219) still current in 
Salamanca, or dir, still used in the Montafia (Garcfa Lomas), in Extrema- 
dura (Gabriel y Gal4n, Obras II, 335 diendo y viniendo de la taberna) and 
among the people of Madrid (JDicenta, Juan José, Madrid 1917, 21 
pa dirnos; Lépez Silva, Sainetes 153 Pa dir 4 felicitarla) as well as in 
S. America (Romfn, Chilenismos II, 64). 

quieres should probably be read as one syllable: guiés. Cf. Ortiz, Radiana, 
ed. House /.93 ff. and note, and 216 Quies mirar. Also Pietsch MLN, 
XXVI, 98; Rodriguez Marin, Barahona de Soto, 603. . 

higa. Also higo “es vna manera de menosprecio que hazemos cerrando el 
pufio, y mostrando el dedo pulgar por entre el dedo indice, y el medio, es 
disfracada pulla” (Covarrubias). Cf. TNaharro II, 177 Para las sefioras 
dos Cronan, Teatro esp. I, 99 Para vos 376 Para wuestro ojo este higo 309 
Para vos y para el DQuix I, 32 /Dos higas para el Gran Capitén y para 
ese Diego Garcta que dicel II, 31 de mt no podreis llevar sino una higa (and 
Rodriguez Marfn’s note on this passage). The NED adds that the 
gesture may also be one of “thrusting the thumb. . . . into the mouth.” 
Its exact implication is varied or has in time become confused and it may 
refer to the sexual parts of man (Covarrubias) or woman (Crusca, Tom- 
maseo, v° fica; Grimm, v° feige). The dictionaries quoted above agree 
about the abusive intent but only Covarrubias and the Aut. also relate 
it to the evil eye. It should be noted that in Spain at least the gesture may 
imply flattery, as appears from Covarrubias and more clearly from the 
Dicc. de Autoridades, which says it may be used “assi quando queremos 
despreciar 4 alguna persona, como quando por lisonja queremos celebrar 
su hermosura.” 
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It has been assumed in the beginning of this note that the expression 
Para vos implied the gesture of the higa. As a matter of fact it may 
indicate some other obscene gesture such as the gesture of contempt 
accompanied with the exclamation “This for you!” in use among South 
Slav women and described by Krauss, Kpurraé:a, VI, 200, ap. Havelock 
Ellis, Studies in the psychology of sex: Erotic symbolism etc., Philadelphia, 
1912, p. 101. 

pues juia. R. pues juria. 

me aburra. Aburrirse is “to despaire, to be forlorne, to be past all hope” 
(Percivale, Dictionarie, 1591, ap. Minsheu, 1623). 

hurria. Cf. 153 dos hurrias. Probably misprints for burria, burrias, which 
may be western forms of burra with epenthetic 7. Cf. 5-6 juria. 


153-154 One of these lines is superfluous. Banduria, probably bandurria, but 
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here apparently with the meaning of ‘(importunate) tune.’ 

vido. Cf. Gassner, I.c. 180. 

Cf. 89. 

vide. Cf. Gassner, I. c. 

cara tras=cara atras. Cf. Encina 81 ¢éCarean de cara acé? TNaharro II, 
167 L’otra noche, amaneciendo, / Cara al dia Natas, Tidea (Cronan) 
1. 1001 f. vila yr por do se ques / ala cara la ciudad Giiete, Vidriana (Cronan) 
1. 18 No ha de star son cara al cielo. 

he vido. Cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. fr. II, 102. 

O hideputa y..... Cf. 188 0 dios y que grande espanto 272 o hideputa y 
como traga 405 O dios y quantos cuidados. For the “‘y adverbializado” see 
Bello-Cuervo, 1286; Diez, Grammatik, 5th ed. p. 1059; Meyer-Liibke III, 
519. Cf. Cid 248 gracias, don abbat, e so vuestro pagado CMaynes (ap. 
Pietsch Sp. Gr. fr. II, 210) /Ay, Dios! ¢ qual cauallero sera agora, que. .... 
Encina 193 /Oh, pese, mal grado! Y estoite contando..... 194 /Oh bobo! 
2Y no sabes con la saliva / Fregallos, . . . . 202 /Lobos le comant! Y équi/én 
es? 220 /Oh débil brazo, oh fuerzas perdidas, / Sacadme, por Dios, de tanto 
dolor! Y éd6 sois agora del todo huidas? 222 /Oh triste Fileno, y cual fantasia / 
Te ha conducido 4 tan aspera suertel 231 JOh, pesar de San Botin! éY las 
burras son perdidas? 235 /Hi de puta, y qué zagal! 252 iSan Julian, é buena 
estrenal TNaharro II, 293 No ha poder, / O no praga Lucifer, / Y es aquel 
que esté allt echado II, 293-94 iValme la virgen Maria! Y Aquilano me 
parece DAvila, Egl. ynterl. (Kohler) 1. 415 /O, hi de puta, y qué mala 
espinal! 461 /O, hi de puta, yiqudl la parara! 487 /O, hi de cornudo! y dice 
por mi? 886 /Oh, hi de puta, y qual se la he echado! DSBadajoz I, 115 
/Dios me valga! éy es aquell I, 116 /Oh mi hermano, y qué he pasado! I, 133 
10h Dios sabe y cémo vuelas! I, 166 /Oh hideputa, y qué lengua! Rouanet, 
Autos I, 377 /O hijos de la vellaca / Y qual me querian coger! Eug. de 
Salazar, Cartas (Bibliof. esp.) 7 /ohhis de putas, y qué grandisimos bellacos 
(For this particular plural cf. Pietsch in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal I, 
43 [Palau, Salamantina 1913 should read hides putas]). Auto de la quinta 
angustia (Crawford, Rom. Rev. III) 1. 21 Di, page, y podré hablar DQuix. 
I, 25 /Oh, hi de puta, qué rejo que tiene, y qué vos! (y omitted, probably on 
account of the y preceding qué voz). But II, 13 /Oh hi de puta, puta, y qué 
rejo debe de tener la bellaca! Nov. ex. (Cuervo) 69 le cantaban el victor, 
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victor, y el grande Andres Oudin, Grammaire espagnolle, 1660 (1597) 196 f. 
Les Espagnols ont une certaine acclamation ou interjection d’admirer, 4 
scavoir hideputa, qui s’use és comparaisons pour se mocquer d’une personne 
la monstrant n’estre telle qu'elle deuroit, comme: O hideputa y que Roldan 
para hazer fieros! .... O hideputa y que Nembroth y que magno Alexandre 
(Celestina, Aucto I, but neither Burgos, 1499 nor Sevilla, 1501 have y 
before either que.] 

For dissimilations of hideputa see the extensive note of Rodriguez Marin, 
Barahona de Soto, 724. 

perdido. The rhyme scheme justifies perdido, and Bras may be thinking 
of a ‘macho,’ but the reference throughout is to a ‘burra.’ 

oyeste. Cf. Gassner, 160 (oyestes). 

estes. Cf. Cuervo, Las segundas personas de plural, Romania XXII, 71-73. 
quanto esso=en cuanto a eso? Or shall we read Quanto ... . bien? 
ha=hay? 

sancto-quanto. Cf. 191 sancto-espanto. As late as 1596 Alonso Lépez (el 
Pinciano) considered that canto-sancto were not legitimate rhymes: 
(Fadrique) “ellos en rigor no son consonantes, porque aunque tienen el 
acento, como decimos en la penfiltima, mas no tienen las mismas letras 
en el vocablo que el otro; sancto tiene una mAs, porque tiene una c antes 
de la #, y asf no son consonantes en manera alguna, sino asonantes: 
y si vos alguna vez los habeis visto consonar en poetas graves, ser4 
cometiendo la figura dicha sincopa, que es quitando la c de santo.” (Filo- 
soffa antigua poética, ed. Mufioz, 299.) But, of course, such rhymes > 
were frequent, as also perfectas-prophetas, benigno-camino, estamos- 
entrambos (Rom. Rev. XIII, 230) and similar ones. Indeed, the insistence 
of Alonso Lépez on correctness of rhyme for the eye is exceptional, all 
the more for such a word as santo, where cultured pronunciation has never 
re-installed the lost c, as in digno, magnifico it has re-installed the g, or 
in efeto, conceto the p. Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 3, 2; Bello-Cuervo, 
Notas, p. 23-24; Rodriguez Marin, DQuix., ed. crit. I, 59 f. 

188 ff., 196 ff. It is to be noticed that even parts of the same sentence are 
distributed between various speakers. For o dios y que....cf. 168. 

191 For the meter espiritu must be read espritu (cf. 268 esprito) or espirtu. 
Cf. Robles Dégano, Ortologfa, 40, 95. Ortiz, Radiana, ed. House, J. 70 
vino vno de sus espritos. 

192 A verb is lacking here, unless ha (hay) should be hidden in the final a 
of aquesta. 

199 Adam. Toro y Gisbert observes ‘‘No debe escribirse con m, a pesar de 
que en el Diccionario de la Academia se encuentran las dos ortograffas.” 
(Ortologia de nombres propios, 9.) Not, however, in the last two editions 
of the dictionary. 

205 Cf.5. 

219 mos. Cf. Bello-Cuervo, §232; Nota p. 42. 

After 232. The word Villancico in larger type. 

259 ahorquenle. An early instance of the shifting of the accent to the enclitic 
pronoun, frequent in Spanish, especially in octosyllabic verse, after im- 
peratives and subjunctives. Cf. Benot, Prosodia IT, 133 ff. and the dis- 
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cussion in Robles Dégano, Ortologfa, pp. 180-184 from the metrical, and in 
Navarro Tomas, Palabras sin acento, RFE, XII, 358 f. mainly from the 
phonetic point of view. Add: Benavente, Jocoseria (1645) ap. Cotarelo, 
Entremeses II, 522 Téngansé, / que miren que los mataré. Certain Argentine 
dances end with a ‘zapateado’ executed to the singing of: Deje de jugar, / 
Sosieguesé/ /Caramba, digo, !carambal digo, / c6mo es usté/ etc. Ciro 
Bayo, Romancerillo del Plata, 187. 

hincarancho. The meaning (hincar meter, introducir) is clear. 


262-264 ‘These two lines may have been borrowed from a similar scene in 
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266 


Encina, 85 Comamos 4 muerde y sorbe, / Y uno 4 otro no se estorbe. On 
hungeras a dramatic motive cf. Hendrix, Some native comic types, 78-81. 
que nos praze. On que introducing direct discourse cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. fr. 
II, 75f. 

comamos todos a tanto. The nearest approximation to this rare expression 
in the dictionaries is al tanto= por el mismo precio coste o trabajo (Aut.). 
It seems to be a more Spanish rendering of the somewhat more frequently 
used de autan, which, as Covarrubias explains ‘es palabra Francesa, 
autant ad aeque, vale en Castellano al tanto, igualmente, y assi dezimos 
beber de autan, beber tantas vezes, quantas nos brindaren, y beber igual 
cantidad. Vsase este termino entre gente ordinaria, quando han comido, 
y bebido en abundancia.” Cf. Littré. Mostly applied to drinking (Roua- 
net, Autos II,268 todos bevimos de autan) but also to eating and then with 
the meaning “‘to repletion,” as in Villegas, Com. Selvagia, 321 agora 
comer de autan 4 costillas de otro. 

Juan, while pronouncing these words, makes the sign of the cross over 
the meal. 

o hideputa y. Cf. 168. 

me vaga. Impersonal use of vagar, not mentioned by the dictionaries. 
tragar. The rhyme calls for ¢ragaz, which, although not recorded by the 
dictionaries, may be an alternate form of ¢ragazo, due to a change of suffix. 
Cf. rapaz and OSp. rapago etc., Menéndez Pidal, Manual §83, 4. 

don hide puta rapas. Cf. Encina 151 Don muchacho 168 Ast, don villano vil! 
244 Pues mird, Don Papahigo TNaharro I, 285 Dofia puta hechizera 
DAvila, Egl. ynterl. (Kohler) 1. 885 /Ah, Don ruin, que mucho te pesal 
Florambel de Lucea, lib. 4, c. 1 (ap. Clemencin, DQuix. I, p. 188) agora to 
vereis, Don cobarde caballero Rueda (Cotarelo) I, 274 don diablo meridiano 
Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Cejador 149 Agora, donos traydores ratones, 
conuieneos mudar proposito ... DQuix II, 35 don villano harto de ajos II, 
70 /Vive el Senor, don bacallao.... Also dun (duen, cf. Pietsch, ZRPh 
XXXIV, 643) Encina 252 Dun cuartos de maquillon TNaharro II, 247 
Sino por Dios dun cevil FDiaz, Farsa (Kohler) 1. 68 /Tomad un avanto! 
(R. Toma dun avanto, as in Cronan, p. 322) DSBadajoz II, 73 Ha dun 
zurrado ruin II, 74 Aqui, aqut dun alimafa. The form dun clears up a 
sentence in Jorge Ferreira’s Ulizipo (p. 38 of 1787 ed.) which Ribeiro 
(Frases feitas, I, 63) mistakenly tried to explain by adunia: Guardaivos 
duna rapariga douda ndo vos dé com este chapim. In TNaharro’s Valencian 
play en (Mossen) I, 211 éCom es posible, en traidor. The Gypsies use the 
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form den in respectful address (Quindalé, Dicc. calé-castellano, 28. 
ringamos <ringére. An unusual form avoiding palatalization. Cf. DSBada- 
joz II, 65 No ringas que yo no ringo. 

bastaje “Lo mismo que ganapan. Es voz usada en Aragé6n, Valencia y 
otras partes” (Aut.). Borao, however, does not give the word and, at 
least in the first edition, Covarrubias mentions it only for Valencia. 


285 ff. Incantations, in the sixteenth century drama, seem to follow one of 
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two general types. The first, and most frequent, originated for Spain in 
Aucto III of the Celestina, is entirely serious in tone and of classical 
inspiration; the second, perhaps invented by Torres Naharro (Aquilana, 
Act III) is a burlesque on the practice of the village ensalmador or saluda- 
dor, sprinkled with traditional disparates. A very early but fully developed 
instance of it occurs in DAvila’s Egl. ynterl. (Kohler) p. 245 f. and 
later examples may be found in Avendafio’s Com. Florisea (Bonilla, Rev. 
hisp. XVII) 1. 1541 ff. and Timoneda’s Filomena (Obras, Menéndez y 
Pelayo I, 245 f.). Juan’s incantation in our play is of the second type. 
algun pecado. For el pecado=the devil cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. fr. II, 134. 
I know of no instance outside of our text of pecado with an indefinite. 
Cantar de Rodrigo (ed. B. Bourland, RHi XXIV) 1. 423 Dixo: non es 
este homne, mas figura ha de peccado. 

espantado. Cf. 323. To explain the next line we may well assume that 
espantado is a so-called ‘hispanismo,’ 7.e., a past participle with active 
meaning, such as cansado, pesado, agradecido etc. Cf. Casares, Critica 
efimera I, 41; and Morley, PMLA, XL, 461, 473 n. 

van huyendo mis pastores. The stage-shepherd of the sixteenth contury 
is nearly always cowardly. Cf. Hendrix, /.c., 102-05. 

branca vieja. “Los Reyes Catélicos labrar diez quentos 
de vellén en blancas el afio de 1497 y que dos de ellas valiessen un mara- 
vedf”’ (Aut.). Under Alfonso XI the blanca (vieja?) was worth only the 
third part of a maravedt. 

leuas guia. The idiom is unfamiliar to me. Possibly “leuar carta de guia, 
lleuar salvo conduto para poder passar sin ser impedido” (Covarrubias). 
Perhaps a misprint for //evar via. Cf. Cancionero de Amberes, 1535, fol. 40 
vo. (Romance del Marqués de Mantua) Jleuan via de la hermita / apriessa 
y no de vagare. On the other hand cf. Cota, Dilfogo, Canc. d. siglo XV, 
ed. Foulché-Delbosc, II 582 guien por tal estremo guia, ciertamente se 
desuia. 

estroyr. Cf. LFerndndez 153, 181 espabilar Borao, Voces arag. escrismar, 
esgarrar, espatarrarse Lamano, Dial. Salmant. esbruciar, estornijar Garcia 
Lomas, Dial. montafi. espuntar, esvancijar. The form estroyr may be the 
result of contamination from cases of conscious substitution of prefix 
(ex- for dis-) or may have resulted from the loss of initial d, as in iziendo 
(for diziendo, La Lena, Orfg. de la nov. III, 390) or icen (Pereda, La Leva, 
cf. Mugica, Dial. cast. 13, 49) a peculiarity still frequent e.g. in Chile 
(Romfn, Chilenismos, IT, 64). 

The line probably read cesse, cesse tu porfia. 

Yo soy vm saluaje triste. The salvaje appears a few times in sixteenth 
century plays (cf. Hendrix, /.c., 25) mostly as a secondary or merely 
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decorative character. The “melancholy wild man” of this play has a 
counterpart in the ‘‘Coplas de una hermosa doncella etc.,” a little Mary- 
play reprinted by Gallardo, I, 703-11, of which Salv4 I, 420 mentions 
an edition about 1530, ascribing it to certain Eugenio Alberto. See 
especially col. 707: Pero lo que mds me place/Es vivir en amargura etc. 
and Vida triste, desabrida,/Vida sin ningun dulzor etc. 

andar. Possibly for (e)n andar. 

Cf. Encina 93 Hideputa avillanado, / Grosero, lanudo, bruscot 

con busco. Cf. Cid (Menéndez Pidal) I, 148. Cf. infra note to 344. 

que verte. R. qu’en verte(?). 

praz. Cf. 121. As it stands the line is too short. To make it regular the 
first verb might be read praze. 

pro demas R. por demas. 

—- resguardarse en alguna parte para librarse de peligro.” 


341-348 The stanza seems corrupt. It may best be rearranged into the 


scheme ababbaab (it has been counted as such in the introduction, by 
placing the lines in the following order: 341, 342, 343, 347, 348, 344, 346, 
345. 

hu, Cf. LFernandez 18 /Oh cudn crudo hu mi hado! DSBadajoz Ast hu,/Y 
dijo la vaca mu; Pietsch ZRPh, XXXV, 179. Cf. 60, 143 huste. 

o grolla al bendito jesu. For grolla=gloria cf. Encina 20 que 4 los angeles 
otmos/La grolla del celis deo LFernandez 124 Es me ya grolia venida 139 
Gran grolia siento en el cuajo DSBadajoz II, 74 Esta es la que tien poder/de 
te quebrantarla cholla,/Y abrir la puerta 4 la grolla Yanguas, Egil. nuevam. 
trobada (Kohler) 1. 286 f. Que en solo por esso hazerse Dios hombre/M ds 
grolla que pena la culpa gan. 

yo y ts. For the order of the pronouns cf. DQuix. I, 23 yo y este hombre 
and the note of Rodriguez Marin, ed. crft. II, 245. Here may also be 
adduced some examples of yo y tigo which show at the same time how 
little the value of the second cum in the double combination cum vobiscum 
(319 con busco) must have been felt: Autos (Rouanet) II, 218; Chaves, 
Relacién de la cArcel de Sevilla (Gallardo I, 1349) Toca, ladr6n; ea podrido, 
yo y tigo para otros dos Entremeses (Cotarelo) I, 159 Vdmonos yo y tigo. 
Cf. Garrote Dialecto vulgar leonés, s.v.; Rato, Frases bables, 116; Ale- 
many, Voces de Maragaterfa, BRAE III, 62. 

La serpenta. An unusual form, regressive from serpentén with the gender 
of serpiente? 

juria inique R. juria mi que. 

crecido R. crecida. 

vien. Cf. 121. 

rezin parida R. rezien (?) parida. 

reuellado=desmandado, perhaps even milder: unwilling. Cf. Coplas de 
Mingo Revulgo (Col. de Crénicas de Castilla, Madrid, Sancha, VI, 88) 
Copla XXII no guarda [el hato] tino certero,/do se suele apacentar,/rebellado 
al apriscar,/manso al tresquiladero. Copla XXVIII érebellado, no has 
rezelo? Encina 104 Asmo que ta pavor has;/Entra, no estés rebellado Also 23. 
LFerndndez 6 No seas tan rebellada/Y tan tesa y profiada. Also 123, 127. 
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dos horas apraticando R. dos horas ha praticando. 

burlicando Cf. 79. 

nos dio. Both meter and rhyme here call for nos ha dado. 

tempesta, paroxyton, a ‘learned’ form from a Latin nominative. Cf. 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual, §74, 6. 

paresciera R. peresciera. 

vide. Cf. 163, 404. 

granizera. Used in the central and S.E. region of the Montafia. Cf. 
Garcfa Lomas, v° granicera. 

recrecien and the following rhymes in -ien. It is not possible to determine 
whether the i or the ¢ was accented. Cf. Ford, Old Span. Readings, 119 ff. 
Forms in -ié are occasionally found in the sixteenth century. Cf. DAvila, 
Egl. ynterl. (Kohler) J. 699 Vistes agora con que se vinié—buena fé Ortiz, 
Radiana 1. 784 no hazie sino tramar. 

entonce. Archaic form, without ‘adverbial s.’ 


413 ff. The first quatrain with the rhyme-scheme abaa is probably meant for 


427 
429 


abab which occurs a number of times with the same second quatrain 


(bcbc) as in this stanza. 
cucharal, The rhyme is corrupt. The line might be corrected to on [bien] 
labrado cuchar(al). 


andonare. The Acad. records as archaic endonar. The Ribera del Duero 
(Salamanca, cf. Lamano) uses endonar with the meaning of arreglar, 
com poner. 

nos =no es. 

que =que he. 

Nauaras R. leuaras. 

on presado de quajada. ‘presado’ in this passage is clearly something at 
least related to requesén as in Mallara, Recebimiento (1570 ap. Rodriguez 
Merin, Dos mil quinientas voces, s.v.) un plato de presado o requesones. 
Cf. Yiiigo de Mendoga, Vita Christi (Canc. del siglo XV, ed. Foulché- 
Delbosc) I, 18 mas paresce mejor es/ conuidallo a un presado. F Diaz, Farsa 
(Cronan) I, 331 f. y dos en presente, por joya y empleo,/lazos y perchas y 
on cucharal,/y este presado fresco sin sal,/ y dos camisitas y mas mi desseo. 
Kohler (Sieben Span. dr. eklogen, 360) explains presado as ‘“‘presa Schnitte, 
diinnes Stiick Braten, Speck,’”’ but there is no evidence for a connection 
with presa=slice (of anything eatable). Presado is evidently related with 
presura=cuajo, Eng. rennet (Garcia Lomas, Dial. montafiés) Fr. présure. 
I have no examples of salpresado (cf. Covarrubias v° salpresa; Aut. sal- 
pressar) as a noun, which might have given a shortened presado. 

Et tu. (Sic). 

garcon. Here evidently without any of the pejorative connotation often 
associated with the word. Cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. fr. II, 197. 

embargo. Is this a conjunction, a cross perhaps between sin embargo and 
the archaic empero? 

soncas =a la fe, en verdad. Cf. Encina 3, 4, 25, 80, 138 LFerndndez 14, 110, 
121, 197 and in GVicente, TNaharro etc. with many shades of meaning. 
From sino que, sono que, son que (both in TNaharro), son cas (Cf. LFer- 
nAndez 152, 179 dizcas<diz que, also Prov. doncas). C. Michaelis de 
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Vasconcellos ZRPh IV, 602 f. proposes sinon que, son que and draws 
attention to a Portg. parallel samica, samicas (Moraes) frequent in 
GVicente and SA de Miranda. 

de nacino R. de nacion. Cf. ciego de nacién (Acad.). 


After 452. The word Villancico in large type. 


453 


475 


481 


Huyha huyho. The ‘estribillo’ is clearly a reminiscence from the ‘villancico’ 
at the end of Encina’s second Christmas eclogue: 
Pues aquel que nos crié, 
Por salvarnos nacié ya. 
{Huy h4, huy hé! 
Que aquesta noche nacié. 


460 dizque. Cf. Pietsch, MLN, XXXVI, 102. 
470 Gloriosa flor de lis, 472 Virgo dei genitrix. Cf. Enrique de Oliva, Coplas 


nuevas (Salv4, nr. 67) 

Quien entrando os saludara 

o virgen dei genitris 

y despues os preguntara 

sefiora como os sentis 

o sagrada flor de lis 

que no sentiste dolor 

quando pariste al sefior. 
The comparison of the Virgin to a lily is a commonplace in medieval 
hymns. Cf. Mone, Lat. hymnen d. Mittelalters II nr. 373, 37; 377, 17; 
381, 8 etc. For 1. 473 f. of our text cf. Gall Morel, Lat. hymnen, nr. 169 
Virgo dei genitrix, quem totus non capit orbis,/.... et tibi virginitas 
inviolata manet; also nr. 164 Post paterni verbi partum/virgo inviolata, 
Maria, et intacta permansisti. 
turulu .. .tutulera (R.turulera, Cf. 345. The collection of Villancicos de Navi- 
dad by Estevan de Cafra (1595) hasacancién with the refrain: Rite he he/mas 
rite he ha/la turulu turule/turulu turula (Aij). In the Tidea of Frco de las 
Natas (Cronan I, 27) the shepherd Menalcas dances and sings Via fuera,/ 
tiru- tiru- tirulera/O que gapateta es esta! The refrain may be an imitation 
of the sound of the shepherd’s horn, which in Asturias is called turulera 
(Rato, Frases bables, 120). In certain parts of Galicia aturular means 
“gritar con un sonido agudo y prolongado, denotando alegrfa y entusiasmo. 
Usase mucho en Galicia al terminar las tonadas que cantan en las rondas.” 
(A. Fern4ndez y Morales, Ensayos poeticos en dialecto berciano, Leon, 
1861, 372.) 
priado< privado= presto. Cf. FGoncalez 445b Danca general VIII, 4; 
LXXVIII, 3 tost’ e priado Hita, Buen Amor 953c priado le despojo Encina 
112 Muy priado os volver éis JParis, Farsa (Kohler) 265 Mas hora me quiero 
priado esconder. Cf. Michaelis de Vasconcellos, Rev. lusit. II, 181. 

Joseru E. GILLET 
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INDEX TO THE NOTES 


if The numbers refer to the lines of the text. 
| ‘a embebida’ 103 huste 60 
aburrirse 148  jhuyha, huyho! 453 
i" accent shifted to encliticpronoun 259 hymns 470 
Adam 199 4 (epenthetic) 5,149 
an, anque 6 -icar endings 79 
andonar 429 -ien (rhymes in—) 406 
aon 6 incantations 285 
4 ass (lost—as a comic device) 129 junco 6 
a tanto (comer—) 266 juria 5 
| aturular 475 U(‘lambdacismo’) 60,61 
autan (comer, beber de—) 266 Ilevar guia 301 
bandurria 153 non (in oaths) 5 
bastaje 281 nos (nosotros) 219 
si branca vieja 298 nunca (in oaths) 5 
burranca 162 on 6 
ae burria (?) 149 177 
' cara tras 163 _ pecado (devil) 289 
con busco 319,344 pras 336 
cowardice 292 presado 435 
d (initial—for n) 134 priado 481 
ij d (initial—lost) 302 que (introducing direct discourse) 265 
d (prosthetic) 134 quieres (metr.) 135 
den 276 (internal—for /) 46 
| diz que 460 relumbricio 89 
ip don (in insults) 276 revellado 381 
dora mala 134 _ringo, ringas, ringamos (renir) 280 
ie dun, duna (Port.) 276 saints (in oaths) 6 
a: (protonic) 110 salvaje (character) 309 
embargo (conj?.) 439  sanbricio 91 
en (Cat.) (in insults) 276 sancto 187 
enque 6 san junco 6 
entonce 406 santias 72,339 
espantado (‘hispanismo’) 291 ~—serpenta 357 
espiritu (metr.) 191 sleep (asa comic device) 45 
estes 179 soncas 441 
esto 55 suave (metr.) 18 
estroyr 302 tempesta 400 
fa mire ut 58  tragaz 274 
flying (as a comic device) 80 _turulera 475 
gargon 438  vagar (impers.) 273 
granizera 403 vide 163,402 
grolla 343 vido 158 
thideputa y....! 168 vido (he—) 167 
higa 136 vien 282,372 
‘hispanismos’ 291 ‘yadverbializado’ 168 
hu 341 121 
hunger (as a comic device) 261 yoy tigo, yoy tu 344 
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MILTON AND SERVETUS: 


A STUDY IN THE SOURCES OF MILTON’S 
THEOLOGY 


PART I. 


A. General Considerations Concerning Milton’s Theology 


That Milton’s theology is remarkable for its independence! 
has often been noted.? Although he has something in common 
with the Fathers, with the Greek philosophers, with the 
Renaissance metaphysicians, with the Protestant reformers, 
and with the chief heretical sects of the Reformation, neverthe- 
less, among them all we can nowhere find a parallel for his 
system; we cannot even find all the elements of which it is 
composed, nor, indeed, its chief conceptions. 

Religiously, Milton is distinctly a product of the Christian 
Renaissance; yet he was certainly not a Calvinist, a Lutheran, a 
mystic, a Socinian, or an Arminian. He denied utterly the 
theory of absolute predestination and the final perseverance of 
the saints.’ The Lutherans made everything in religion depend 
upon a faith that rendered human reason and action quite 
unnecessary, if not positively evil.4 But Milton said: 


A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believe things only 
because his pastor says so, or the Assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresy.® 


1A comparison of the De Doctrina Christiana with the Ordinance for the 
Suppresion of Heresies and Blas phemies, enacted by the Presbyterian parliament 
of 1648, reveals the fact that had Milton’s work on theology then been available 
five capital charges and eight involving life-imprisonment might have been 
brought against him. 

2 Cf. David Masson, Life of Milton, VI., 839; Denis Saurat, La Pensée de 
Milton, Paris, 1920, p. 227; Wood, Form and Origin, London, Ontario, 1911, 
pp. 28-9. 

® Cf. Christian Doctrine, Ch. IV. 

“Cf. Luther’s Confession, in Martin Luther, by H. E. Jacobs, New York, 
1909, pp. 439-40. 

5 P. W., II, 85. 
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By reason of his rampant rationalism, Milton seems to have 
been allied with the Socinians in thought; but he was by no 
means a Socinian. He made much of the metaphysics of 
theology, which the followers of Socinus suppressed and so 
abolished; he did not reject a Trinity of a kind, and rebuked the 
Socinians for denying the existence of the Holy Ghost. With 
the Quakers or Anabaptists’ he seems to have had much in com- 
mon; but unlike these mystics, he was a rationalist, depending 


upon the light of that human reason which belongs to every 


man, and never looking for a miraculous inner light® which is 
suddenly vouchsafed after long periods of uncertain waiting. 
Boehme interpreted the scripture symbolically; but Milton held 
close to its letter, understood in the light of individual, innate 
reason; furthermore, he considered participation in public life 
and civil obedience to civil authority the duty of every man. 
Finally, Milton did not belong to the Arminians, for the only 
point in which he agreed with them was in rejecting pre- 
destination. In all other respects they were severely orthodox; 
whereas Milton was heretical in practically everything. 
Though Milton, as a result of his wide reading, drew from 
many sources, his religious system cannot be called eclectic, 
for it is a unity growing out of his individualistic philosophy. 
To understand the construction of his theology we must realize 
that it depends, fundamentally, if not wholly, upon a union of 
rationalistic and metaphysical elements, combined with a 
theoretically literal interpretation of scripture. When I say 
that Milton’s theology is rationalistic, I mean that in religion 
he reasoned mathematically, not legalistically, and that he 
regarded man’s innate reason as a revealer and criterion of truth; 
when I say that it is full of metaphysics, I mean that his whole 


* Cf. P. W., IV. 167. 

7 This fact has misled M. L. Bailey, in her Milton and Jacob Boehme, New 
York, 1914, to draw a parallel which does not exist. She mistakes the light of 
mysticism for the light of rationalism. 

8 Cf. Boehme’s Confessions, London, 1920, especially pp. 1-6. 

® Of course, Milton usually made scripture say whatever his reason told him 
it should. But in theory, he considered the letter of the Bible final. Cf. P. W., 
IV., 115-6. We have here a long and abstruse discussion concerning the use 
and meaning of an article in a scriptural document. Page 173 we read: “The 
word beginning is interpreted in an active sense on the authority of Aristotle.” 
This illustrates Milton’s method. 
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conception of God is based upon a pantheistic theory of the 
universe. Yet Milton regarded the Bible as the word of God 
revealed through passive instruments, but subject to corruption 
in the hands of men.’ He brought, then, to his interpretation of 
scripture and Christian dogma the predilections of ardent 
rationalism and thorough-going pantheism. No theologian, 
therefore, who is not similar to Milton in these respects may be 
considered a significant antecedent. 

One further observation should here be noted. Milton’s 
intellect, although very strong, vigorous, and independent, was 
rather of the absorbing and disseminative than of the creative 
type. If, then, we find great and very uncommon conceptions in 
his theology, we may suspect that he derived them from some 
other thinker. We know that he went far in his search for 
truth; he was acquainted with hundreds of authors." But he 
never had at his disposal long, quiet, contemplative years 
in which to formulate his own systems; he was caught in the 
storm and stress of affairs, busy in the haunts of men. At 
Horton he studied ecclesiastical history, and was not, more- 
over, deeply interested in religion, per se. Accordingly, we 
should expect him to seize upon theological conceptions, wher- 
ever he might find them, appropriating those which harmonized 
with his bent of mind, scarcely conscious perhaps of his debt. 

The original of Milton’s peculiarly unorthodox conceptions 
is not to be sought among ancient authors because such ration- 
alism, scriptural literalism, and metaphysics as we find in his 
system belong only to the modern age." The source, therefore, 
should be sought in the work of some Renaissance theologian 
and philosopher in whom pantheism and rationalism are 
combined with a Protestant reverence for the ipsissima verba 
of scripture. 

The man we seek is to be found, I believe, in the person of 
Michael Servetus Villanovanus. 

10 Cf. all of Ch. XXX, De Doctrina Christiana. 

1 In his works, Milton refers to 2200 authors as if he were intimately 
acquainted with them. 

2 A slight examination of his Commonplace Book makes this fact obvious. 

48 As far as I know, no ancient pantheist was an orthodox Christian. Further- 
more, ancient pantheism was in certain respects quite different from that cf the 
Renaissance. For a résumé of the Renaissance philosophy, especially that of 
G. Bruno, cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, London, 1919, 361-71. 
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B. Servetus, and Milton’s Probable Knowledge of Him 


Servetus (1509 or 1511-1553) is an extraordinary character; 
about him a whole literature has grown up—expository, bio- 
graphical, controversial, and dramatic. He was a great physi- 
cian, the first to discover the pulmonary circulation; he was a 
great geographer and philosopher, as well as a great theologian 
and critic of scripture. At the age of twenty or twenty-two, he 
published the De Erroribus Trinitatis Libri Septem—a revolu- 
tionary and startlingly original contribution to Christian theol- 
ogy. Harnack calls him the most outstanding antitrinitarian of 
the sixteenth century." He was a man remarkable for his bold- 
ness and intellectual perspicacity; and finally he was made 
immortal by the death he suffered, being burned at the stake by 
a®slow fire at the instigation of Jean Calvin. 

Servetus was a pantheist, a rationalist, and a strict literalist 
in scripture. “What distinguishes him [Servetus] from most of 
the Italian Antitrinitarians is that his opposition to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is ultimately based on pantheism.”” Furthermore, 
he was an unbending believer in the validity of his own reason: 
“The doctrine of the Trinity, he affirmed, was without warrant 
of Scripture and without support of reason. He ridiculed it as 
a®piece of nonsense and a fable... . a being who was three 
Gods in one was an impossible existence, he held.” Yet 
Servetus was a scriptural literalist: “Servetus was the fruit 
of the freethinking of his time grafted upon the basal principle 
of Protestantism, namely the supreme and final authority of 
the Scriptures.”!” 

Servetus is remarkable also in the fact that, in spite of his 
greatness, he never became the founder of asect. But the reason 
for this is not far to seek. The orthodox church, and the founders 
of sects in general, require only faith—not understanding—in 
matters of religious doctrine. They insist upon obedience 
rather than comprehension. Servetus built up a great and 
difficult, though rational, system; and he demanded that his 
philosophy be understood. He would not coerce, but convince. 
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| 4 Dogmengeschichte, Freiburg, 1890, IT. 664-5, footnote. 
% Harnack, History of Dogma, London, 1899, VII. 133, note. 
% Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin, 235. 
17 loc. cit. 
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Such methods and principles will not gain for a teacher any 
considerable popularity. 

But they are the very methods and principles which would 
recommend him most highly to Milton. Our poet yearned to 
understand the difficult and the lofty. The proud individualism, 
the vigorous rationalism, and the profound metaphysical 
system of Servetus would make him most fascinating to Milton. 

Milton read widely, nor did he confine hinself to what was 
usual or orthodox. In the “Dedication” to the Christian Doctrine 
we read: 


For my own part, I adhere to the Holy Scriptures alone—I_ follow 
no other heresy or sect. I had not even read any of the works of 
heretics, so-called, when the mistakes of those who are reckoned for 
orthodox, and their incautious handling of Scripture first taught me 
to agree with their opponents whenever those opponents agreed with 
Scripture.!* 

From this passage it may be inferred that Milton must have 
read many “works of the heretics, so-called,” and that many of 
his conceptions derived from them. 

Whether Milton ever read Servetus or not, it is certain that 
he must have known who he was, and, in a general way—by 
reason of the frequency of his name in current religious litera- 
ture—what he thought. After the execution of Servetus, Calvin 
wrote a long defence of himself and his faith: in French for those 
who could read only the vernacular, in Latin for the learned. 
Beza, Calvin’s understudy and successor in Geneva, wrote 
a well-known Life of Calvin. These treatises were among the 
handbooks of the Presbyterians by whose side Milton fought in 
1641-2—it is almost impossible that he should not have known 
them well. In them much is said about Servetus, and from them 
at least a distorted conception of his teaching could be gained. 
A treatise against killing men for difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, published by Martinus Bellius in 1554, 
provoked Beza to a frantic reply, in which his denunciations 
of Servetus pass quite beyond reasonable limits. Also, through- 
out the fifty-one volumes of Calvin’s Commentaries, one keeps 
stumbling upon the name of Servetus; it occurs in the /mstitutes. 
All these confused misrepresentations would only serve to 
stimulate a man like Milton to examine the truth at its source, 

P, W., IV. 8-9. 
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Servetus was also frequently mentioned by the English and 
Scottish Calvinists. John Knox, in his chief doctrinal disquisi- 
tion—that on predestination—has much to say against Servetus 
and the Anabaptists, whom he assumes to be his followers. 
He cites a list of fourteen heretical points'® maintained by Serve- 
tus, although, of course, these scarcely represent anything 
actually said by him. Francis Cheynell, one of the four or five 
chief framers of the Westminster Confession, calls Servetus an 
Abailardus, a Samosatenus, an Arius, a Eutyches, and “the 
grandfather of the Socinians.”2° From Cheynell we learn also 
that “the opinions of Abailardus, Servetus, Socinus, are already 
published in English in a book entitled Mr. Wotton’s defence 
against Mr. Walker.’ 

Milton must have learned something—however distorted— 
of Servetus and his teaching through these orthodox channels, 
as well as from other sources. Further, the mere notoriety of 
Servetus—the heresiarch of the Reformation—and his execution 
would be no inconsiderable motive to a man like Milton to know 
his teaching at first hand. The De Erroribus was published in 
Dutch in 1620, and Todd says of Milton that “he drank largely 
perhaps from the turbid streams of the Arian and Socinian 
pieces published in Holland and dispersed in England.”” 
Accordingly, there is no improbability in the supposition 
that he had a first-hand acquaintance with the De Erroribus. 
Willis says: 4 

Servetus’ De Erroribus Trinitatis is generally believed to be one 
of the rare books but it is commonly enough met with in England 
There is a counterfeit edition published in Holland and only to be 
distinguished from the original by the paper being somewhat better 
and the type a shade larger. The book was never, in so far as we know, 
publicly condemned and burned. It was translated into Dutch (4- to 


19 Works, Edinburgh, 1854, V. 226-7. 

20 Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianisme, London, 1643, p. 6. It is 
interesting to note here that, although there is really little connection between 
Socinianism and Anabaptism, Servetus was accused of being the founder of 
both: of the former, because of his rationalism; of the latter, because of his 
pantheism, which was confused with mysticism. 

“Introduction,” p. 3. 

= M. L. Bailey, Milton and Jacob Boehme, 135-6. 
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1620) with the epigraph: Proeft alle Dingen ende behout het goede, 
1 John IV.* 


That Milton could have found this book, had he made an 
attempt to do so, we may consider certain. And it is a most 
significant fact that he was in the habit of seeking out just such 
books as this. We have clear evidence that he possessed a copy 
of Jean Bodin’s Heptaplomeres,* a treatise setting forth a ra- 
tionalistic and heretical conversation, carried on by seven men. 
Of Bodin’s book only a few copies seem to have existed, and 
those precious, hard to obtain, and dangerous to possess. Queen 
Christina sought several years before she could obtain one. 
Milton must have been making diligent search for proscribed 
works; and he would have had less difficulty in finding, and far 
greater incentive for seeking, a copy of the De Erroribus than 
of the Heptaplomeres. 

The names of Machiavel and Servetus were alike in that 
they called forth intense prejudice. Milton could never use 
the name of Machiavel to support an argument—to have done 
so would have blasted all hope of influence upon others—it 
would have been to league himself with the Arch-fiend. In the 
Apology for Smectymnuus (1642) we read: “Anger, thus freely 
vented, spends itself ere it break out into action, though 
Machiavel, whom he cites, or any other Machiavellian priest, 
think the contrary.”* 

Though Milton in his published work thus uses the name of 
Machiavel as a term of invective to cast at his opponents, we 
know that in private he had no small respect for it. In the 
Commonplace Book, there are eleven distinct citations from the 
great Florentine,—more than from any other writer, excepting 
two or three historians from whom he took factual data. But 
from the author of The Prince he copied ideas, thoughts, which 
appear in his writings. 

Our inquiry would be facilitated if we had Milton’s Index 
Theologicus, to which he refers in the Commonplace Book and of 


% Servetus and Calvin, London, 1877, Note, p. 78. Cf. also p. 51: “Servetus’s 
book, everywhere sold freely in the first instance, must have been read by every 
one of liberal education,—though it became scarce ere long.” 

* L. Bredvold, “Milton and Bodin’s Heptaplomeres,” Studies in Philology, 
April, 1924. 

% P.W., III. 135. 
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which he speaks in the “Dedication” of the Christian Doctrine. 
“I was in the habit,” he says, “of classing under certain heads 
whatever passages of Scripture occurred for extraction, to be 
made use of hereafter as occasion might require.” He goes on 
to say that he made a wide study of works on theology. In this 
Index, as in the Commonplace Book itself, quotations probably 
appeared from authors whom Milton could not have counte- 
nanced openly, and we might have found passages from writers 
by whom the world of his time would have been deeply scandal- 
ized. It is certain that the Index quoted extensively from Armin- 
ius,?”? and no reason appears for doubting that excerpts from 
Servetus were also included. 

The fact that Milton nowhere mentions Servetus in his 
publications does not imply that he had not read him. Servetus 
was not then considered a martyr, but a horrible blasphemer. 
For an author to use his name without execration would be to 
condemn himself. Milton wrote with the object of convincing 
his readers that his own religious doctrine was the true one. 
With this purpose in view it was politic to appeal to accepted au- 
thority, while nothing could have been more unwise than to 
appeal to heretics. Accordingly, Milton in the Christian Doc- 
trine mentions no unorthodox theologian; yet he often invokes 
St. Augustine, Calvin, and Beza, to whom he was almost 
diametrically opposed in all essentials. In his last tract, Milton 
demands toleration for Calvinists, Lutherans, Arminians, Socin- 
ians, etc.; but he did not include “‘Servetians’”’ because Servetus 
had no body of followers. I am unable to think of any work in 
which Milton could have mentioned Servetus without dis- 
advantage to his argument. It would be unreasonable, therefore, 
to expect such mention, so, even though he was intimately ac- 
quainted with his writings. 


The De Erroribus, it must be remembered, is a polemical 
pamphlet, very much like the Areopagitica in spirit. But the 
Christian Doctrine is a “wholesome body of divinity” which 
purports to be baesd strictly on the scriptures; it is cold, critical, 
analytical; it marshals a vast array of texts; it is exceedingly 


* IV. 3. 
27 Milton borrowed many points in his complex argument against the 
Calvinian dogma of absolute predestination from Jacobus Arminius. 
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cautious, and seeks to establish only what is absolutely essential 
to the principal theses; it is meticulously careful not to enter the 
realm of imagination or of mere opinion. Milton was here on 
the defensive; he was conscious of the hazards of his undertak- 
ing; he realized that if he assumed anything unorthodox he 
could not make a favorable impression. In the De Erroribus, on 
the other hand, Servetus takes the field in magnificent and 
intrepid offensive, evidently believing that it was necessary 
merely to declare what was to him the rational truth in order to 
win its acceptance. Accordingly, he assumes many things that 
Milton devotes long discussions to prove; he sweepingly asserts 
much that Milton did not consider essential to saving faith, 
and so scarcely touched upon. The De Erroribus is filled with 
imaginative conceptions, for it is the product of magnanimous 
youth, while the Christian Doctrine is the work of experienced 
maturity. Therefore in seeking similarities in Milton to the 
imaginative conceptions of the De Erroribus one will not turn 
first to the Christian Doctrine but to Paradise Lost. Here the 
trammels of theological argument were replaced by poetic 
freedom, and the suspected theologian was freed from jealous 
scrutiny. We may, however, expect to find the metaphysics of 
Paradise Lost confirmed by the logic of the De Doctrina. 


PART II. 


In the following comparison, I have endeavored, so far as 
possible, to avoid overlapping; but, because of the inter-depend- 
ence which exists among the great elements of the Christian 
system, a certain amount of duplication is inevitable. The 
parallel I propose to draw depends, not upon verbal simi- 
larities, but upon fundamental ideas, which, both in Servetus 
and Milton, are few in number, clearly expressed, and, when 
logically arranged, form a coherent body. 

Christian theology consists of a great and indissoluble 
quaternity of dogmas: that of creation; that of the Incarnation; 
that of redemption; and that of the Trinity. We may, therefore, 
compare the teaching of Servetus and Milton with respect to 
these four doctrines. 


*8 Cf. Emile. Saisset, “Michel Servet,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1848, XXI, 
585 ff; and 817 ff. 
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A. Theory of Creation 


To what extent the creation-theory of Milton and Servetus 
was original with them is indeed difficult to say. I know of no 
other modern”® theologian who held it; and of course it is rad- 
ically different from the orthodox idea, which maintained that 
God—a personal being—created the universe “out of nothing.” 

In both Paradise Lost and The Christian Doctrine Milton 
gives a full exposition of the creation; but in the De Erroribus 
Servetus has, as we should expect, little to say about it. We do 
know, however, that a thorough-going pantheism—the funda- 
mental postulate of Renaissance philosophy—lies at the basis 
of both men’s metaphysics. To realize this fact means much, for 
it precludes the universally orthodox doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo. Creation, according to Milton and Servetus, brings 
nothing new into existence: a part of God is merely placed in 
order—under law. God is the material of the universe and the 
will which controls it; the Word is the energic force which 
reduces Chaos to order and performs the edicts of God’s will. 
Chaos is 


the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and notion.*° 


This pantheism Servetus several times expresses, and frequently 
implies in unmistakable terms; God is the universe: 


“All things, all creatures . . . . are portions of the substance of God.”’ 
.... “I have not a doubt but that this bench, this table, all you can 
point to around us, is of the substance of God..... I hold it as a 
general proposition that all things whatsoever are part and parcel of 
God, and that nature at large is His substantial manifestation.” 


This quotation derives from Calvin; but the following occurs 
in the De Erroribus: 


2° The ancient heretic Hermogenes taught a creation-theory almost identical 
to that of Servetus and Milton, as we learn from Tertullian and Hippolytus, who 
wrote against him and summarized his doctrines. (Cf. Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
III. 256, ff; V. 122-3.) But pantheism with Hermogenes signified a very 
different thing from what it did with the Renaissance metaphysician; for he was 
one of the first to teach absolute predestination. (Cf. Neander, History of the 
Church, I., 617). 

® Willis, Servetus and Calvin, p. 330. 
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Potest Jehovah Zebaot, sicut dixi, Jehovah Elohim, quasi dicat 
milites essentians, & inde prouenit, quod divinitatis nomen, nominibus 
angelorum est immixtum, quia eius essentia est eis immixta. Vides hic 
plures Deum habere essentias, non enim possunt dici plures res in una 
essentia, sed bene e converso: uno dico que omnium rerum essentiae 
est ipse Deus, & omnia sunt in ipso.” 

The creation itself was effected by means of the Word, the 
creating and speaking God: 


Omnia per ipsum facta sunt. Omnia fecit Deus Verbo suo, id est, 
prima illa res per secundam. Prima illa res per secundam operabatur. 
eS" Omnia Verbo Dei.... [sunt] facta..... Et Psalmista, 
Verbo Domini coeli facti sunt, quia ipse dixit & facta sunt... .. Nec 
Joannes unquam excogitasset, quod Dei eloquium faceremus naturale 
nomen alicuius certae rei, praecipue cum ipse se referat ad eum 
sermonem quem Deus in principio locutus est, quando universa 
condidit.* Nam quae Paulus per Christum, Johannes per ipsum 
sermonum facta dicit.* 

We should notice also that the creation is Platonic; this 
Servetus insists upon time and again, under various circum- 
stances. All things exist timelessly throughout eternity in the 
mind of God, but their manifestation is temporal; what has 
but now appeared to us existed from the beginning in God’s 
timeless will. 

Ad quae omnia respondeo, quia in Deo praedestinatio non distingui- 
tur ab eo quod est, nec in Deo reperiuntur volebat, volet, futurum, 
praeteritum: sed uult hanc rem taliter fieri, & talem esse terminum 
eius.® 

The same idea is expressed in regard to Christ’s temporal 
and eternal birth: 

Ratione igitur istius prolationis in principio factae, dicitur ipse esse 
principium, & eadem ratione primogenitus dicendus est... .nam 
prolatio illa in principio facta est ipsamet carnis generatio.” 

This is sufficient to indicate Servetus’ pantheism and his 
doctrine concerning God and the Word as it relates to creation. 


® De Erroribus, 103 a. The quotations in this article from the De Erroribus 
are taken from the copy in the Library of Congress. 

51a. 

79 a. 

% 81 a, b. 
54a. 
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Milton, like Servetus, expressed his pantheism in various 
connections: 


Boundless the deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space.*” 


God is the boundless Deep, the infinite substance which is 
omnipresent in the cosmos, which, however, is endued with 
various forms and degrees of perfection: this is Renaissance 
pantheism 


One Almightie is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Indu’d with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life.* 


This boundless “deep,” this “first matter” “indu’d with various 
forms” is the 
wild abyss, 

The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave, 

Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark materials to create more worlds, . . . . 


In The Christian Doctrine, Milton says: 


Substance is to be considered an efflux of Deity.” In the first place, 
there are, as is well known to all, four kinds of causes, efficient, material, 
formal, and final. Inasmuch then as God is the primary, and absolute, 
and sole cause of all things, there can be no doubt but that he com- 
prehends and embraces within himself all the causes above mentioned. 
Therefore the material cause must be .. . . God. Matter proceeded 
incorruptible from God.* 


Thus Milton’s pantheism is that of Servetus. And we find 
that their theories of creation are likewise similar. Milton said: 


#7 L., VII, 168, 9. 

% Cf. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, pp. 366-77. 

® P. L., V. 469 ff. Cf. P. W., IV. 178. “All things are of God.” 
7b., II. 910 ff. 

« P. W., IV, 180. 

@ 178-9. 

7b., 180. 
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God the Father produced everything that exists by his Word and 
Spirit, that is, by his Will.“ The Father is he of whom, and from whom, 
and by whom, and for whom are all things. The Son is not he of whom, 
but only bywhom..... “ 


Uriel’s description of creation casts light on our question, 
and we quote its first lines; it was the Word who reduced a por- 
tion of God’s material aspect to form and order: 


I saw when at his Word the formless Mass 
This world’s material mould came to a heap; 
Confusion heard his voice, and wilde uproar, 
Stood rul’d, stood vast infinitude confin’d; 
Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shon, and order from disorder sprung.“ 


Word may here be interpreted “the sound of his voice.” And 
that is what he is:*” the acting, the audible manifestation of God. 

Milton emphasizes the invisibility and inaudibility of the 
Father;** he cannot even see, for the arch-angels are his eyes.‘ 
God never performs any action in his own being; he does so 
through his manifestations. The act of creation is simply re- 
ducing to order a portion of himself through the agency of his 
son and spirit—his energizing and illuminating powers. When 
God creates, he merely “puts forth his goodness,”®® which he 
can choose to do or abstain from doing. It is the Father who 
thus, metaphorically, addresses the second member of the 
Trinity: 

My Word, my wisdom, and effectual might," 

to whom the Word, prefiguring the Sor, likewise replies: 


Father Eternal, thine is to decree, 
Mine both in heaven and earth to do thy will.” 


When the creator returns from his work, he sees 


from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, present, future, he beholds,® 


“ 7b., 170-1.  P. L., 650. 

91. % 7b., VII, Cf. 171-3. 
P. L., III. 708 ff. 7., II, 170. 

‘7 Cf. below, p. 927. X. 68. 


W., IV. 108. 77. 
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the new world, 


how good, how faire, 
Answering his great Idea.“ 


Notice the Platonic conception. We need not pause further to 
remark upon the identity of the creation theories held by 
Servetus and Milton. 


B. Theory of the Incarnation 


In the theory of the Incarnation, we have something far more 
distinctive than in that of the Creation; for this is a part of 
Servetus’ doctrine concerning the Word, which is one of the 
Trinity; and it was here that he made his theological contribu- 
tion. 

In this connection we have two problems to consider: first, 
what it was that became incarnate; second, what that thing was 
after the incarnation. 

The first principle that Servetus lays down is this: before the 
incarnation there was no Son, but only a Word; after that—the 
Word having then ceased to exist as such—we have the Son of 
God: 


Cogita perpetuo in hoc, nam ego dico, quod Verbum illud erat in 
Lege, Christi praefiguratio, Verbum illud erat umbra, & Christus est 


. veritas. Joannes tam in Evangelio quam in epistola de Verbo dicit, 


erat, nunc autem post manifestationem, non est tale Verbum, sed res 
ipsa, cuius illud Verbum erat typus, nunquam enim de Verbo illo 
legimus, est, sed erat, nunc autem est filius Jesus Christus, quia id 
quod erat in Verbo, caro extitit.© 


Servetus warns his reader against considering the Word a 
thing, but insists that he is rather an oracle, the voice, or the 
speech of God: 

Nam )éyos, non philosophicam illam rem, sed oraculum, vocem, 
sermonem, eloquium Dei sonat. Usurpatur enim a verbo, \éyw, quod 


What, then, was the Word? To this question Servetus gives 
an explicit answer: 


Verbum ergo in Deo proferente, est ipsemet Deus loquens.*’ Prop- 


% 7b., VII, 556. 56 1b., 47 b, 48 a. 
De Error., 93 b. Cf. also 80 a.,b. 48 b, 49 a. 
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teres dicitur ipse sermo patris, quia patris mentem enunciat, & eius 
cognitionem facit.* 

How, then, did the speaking God, the manifestation of the 
Father, become flesh? Servetus declares: 

Haud secus quam si ego proferens verbum ex ore meo proiicerem 
aurum aut margaritas, nam tunc proprie loquendo diceretus, quod vox 
mea facta est aurum, potuit enim potentissimum Dei Verbum sine 
illo re rum coagulo in carnis transire materiam: & propterea Christus 
ipse nunc dicitur Verbum homo, Verbum caro.® .... Id quod prius 
erat persona filii, nunc postquam factum est caro, est ipse Jesus 
Christus, qui est verus realis & naturalis filius Dei, nec est nunc in Deo 
alia hypostasis seu facies, nisi homo ipse Christus, nam veniente re 
ipsa, cessat personalia repraesentatio.” .... Quem, obsecro, saporem 
habent ista insulsissima verba, secunda illa res erat apud primam. 
Nam sana Christi doctrina aliter intelligit Verbum fuisse apud deum, 
quia sacramentum hoc erat ab initio reconditum in mente divina, 
donec venit plenitudo temporis, & tunc manifestatum est quando 
Verbum caro factum est.** 

We have, then, before the incarnation a power or manifesta- 
tion of God, which Servetus calls the Word; this, however, is 
entirely distinct from the Son, which, as Servetus repeatedly 
asseverates, is a man, nothing but a man—the humanized 
Word or Logos, a human being filled with divinity. This man 
we call Christ Jesus. Jesus is not the mere bearer of the human 
nature or humanity; but intrinsically and solely a man: 

Dico universas scripturas a prima usque ad ultimam loqui de homine 
ipso Christo. 


In this man there is no duality of nature, as the orthodox 
theologians maintained; there is no mere joining of the human 
with the divine, but a complete going over of God’s power into 
humanity. Christ is, quite contradictorily to the creeds of the 
Church, a single nature or person: 

Ex his detegitur veritas illius vulgatae sententiae, qua dicunt duas 
naturas in Christi unitas, facere unam personam, & unum filium, quia 
alia est natura Verbi, alia carnis, et haec duo sunt una persona, quia 
Verbum caro factum est... .. In qua sententia tot sunt errores quot 
verba.® 
58 7b., 50a. 7b., 50 b. 
59 7b., loc. cit. 7b., 21a, b. 
7b., 93 a, b. 93 a. 
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Quod de persona dicunt, magna est vocabuli abusio, dicere unam 
personam esse aggregatam ex duabus rebus, aut duabus naturis in 
unum cumulum unitis.“ & non est nisi una persona & unus aspectus, 
quia id ipsum quod in Verbo relucebat, est ipse Christus.™ 


This explanation was made possible by Servetus’ pantheistic 
conception, of which the following doctrine was a further 
consequence: all men, being composed of the material of God, 
are sons of God. And Christ is different from each of us, not at 
all in kind, but only in degree, and is exalted by grace: 


Ad argumentum istud pharisaeorum respondet ipse magister Joan. 
10. Quia ego dixi dii estis, declarat ibi Christus se Deum non natura, 
sed specie, non per naturam, sed per gratiam. Nam cum argueretur, 
quia se deum faciebat, de Deo respondit eo modo quo prophetas deos 
dixit, eam sibi deitatis rationem attribuens. Etiam quia subdit, si eos 
dixit deos, ad quos sermo Dei factus est, quanto magis filius hominis 
quem pater sanctificat, nedum filius dicetur, sed etiam Deus. Ex 
privilegio igitur ei datum est, ut sit Deus, quia pater eum sanctificat, 
per gratiam unctus est, exaltatus, quia se humiliavit, exaltatus prae 
consortibus suis. Datum illi nomen, quod est super omne nomen. Et, 
ut inquit Petrus, accepit a Deo patre honorem & gloriam, quae omnia 
secundum gratiam sunt.® 


Christ, although he is a man purely, may, as Solomon, the 
prophets, and the angels are in the Old Testament, be called 
God because he is the messenger and representative of God: 


Item, hanc in Christo Deitatis rationem, ex ueteri testamento cog- 
nosces, si scruteris quae vox hebraica ponatur, quando Christus Deus 
vocatur. Et cum hoc notes differentiam inter 777 proprium Dei 
nomen & & alia similia Deo attributa. Et quod 
Thomas Joannis 20. non Jehovah, sed elohim & adonai de Christo 
dixerit, infra probabo. .... Imo Salomon iuxta historiam ibi dicitur 
elohim, est enim ille locus ex Psalmo 44. Nec Apostolus omne suae 
probationis robur in voce elohim fundat. Sed etiam quia dixit, Thronus 
& regnum eius in seculum seculi, nam ex sola voce Elohim nom pro- 
basset Christum maiorem angelis, nec maiorem aliis principibus, qui 
ab eodem propheta dii dicuntur. Imo ab eodem Apostolo, & ibidem, 
Angeli vocantur elohim, dum dixit, Adorate eum omnes angeli.... . 
Que res magnae apud Hebraeos nomine Deorum & angelorum vocantur, 
communibus nominibus est apud eos sermo de angelis & insignibus 


% 7b., 944. 13 a. 
7b.,94b. 
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hominibus. Et Petrus angelos eos vocat, qui Gene. 6 elohim, seu filii 
elohim dicuntur.*’ 


God is to be found in all his messengers, and these may, for 
that reason, be called gods: 


Sed quia a Deo fluunt essentiales radii, & radiantes angeli, de eius 
thesauris a paterno pectore essentiales flatus tanquam filii ex utero 
patris egrediuntur, multiplices proficiscuntur divinitatis radii, quae 
omnia sunt Dei essentiae, & ipse est in eis Nec mittitur unquam 
ad nos coelestis nuncius, in quo non sit eius essentia Sicut dixi, 

inde prouvenit, quod divinitatis nomen nominibus angelorum 
est immixtum, quia eius essentia est eis im mixta.®* 


Although Milton has no such detailed discussion concerning 
the nature of the Word and the Son as we find in the De Errori- 
bus, it is plain that he holds the same general doctrines. Very 
significant is the following statement in which we find that 
Milton differentiates between the Word (the Logos) and the 
Son just 23 Servetus also does: 


The Son existed in the beginning, under the name of Logos or 
Word, and was the first of the whole creation, by whom all things 
were made in heaven and earth.®® 


The Son, then, was not specifically the Son in the beginning 
but the Word or Logos; and he it was who created everything. 
We are therefore to interpret the word Son, whenever it occurs 
in Paradise Lost, Platonically. He existed in the mind of God, 
but was not yet manifest. The fact, however, that he became 
incarnate in the fulness of time furnishes another good reason 
for calling him what he wasto be; but, more important than this, 
he was already, in the eyes of God, the Son; for all things that 
ever shall come into being exist now in his mind. 

That the Word was the visible, audible, acting God we learn 
in many passages which, because they are more important in 
another connection, are not quoted here.”° 

Milton’s doctrine concerning the humanity of Christ is 
next to be determined. The passages dealing with it are 
explicit: whenever Milton speaks of Jesus—the humanized 
Word—he is referring to a man: 


*7 14 b, 15 a. P. W., IV. 80-1. 
$8 Jb., 102 b, 103 a. 7° Cf. below, p. 926-8. 
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till one greater man restore us.”! 
So man, as is most just, 
Shall justifie for Man, be judged, and die.” 


Christ has 
been found 
By Merit more than Birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being Good, 
Far more than Great or High.” 


Men hereafter may discern, 
From what consummate vertue I have chose 
This perfect man, by merit called my Son.”* 


We see the consonance of view on these points: Servetus and 
Milton both conceive Jesus Christ as the incarnation of that 
which had been called the Word or Logos from eternity, but 
which, after its humanization, was a man. 

In the next place, does Milton deny with Servetus the duality 
of Christ’s nature? The doctrine follows: 


The two natures constitute one Christ.” . . . . Those who divide this 
hypostatical union in Christ at their discretion, strip the answers of 
Christ of all their sincerity.” .... Christ . . . . being God, took upon 
him the human nature, and was made flesh, without ceasing thereby 
to be numerically the same as before.” ... . It is now asserted... . 
that two natures are so combined in the one person of Christ that he 
has a real and perfect subsistence in the one nature independently of 
that which properly belongs to the other; insomuch that the two 
natures are comprehended in one person. .... He [Zanchius] argues 
as if it were possible to assume human nature without at the same time 
assuming man; for human nature, that is, the form of man in a material 
mould constitutes at once the proper and entire man... . . It is certain 
that the Logos was made that which he assumed; if then he assumed 
the human nature, not man, he was made, not man, but human nature; 
these two things being inseparable. .... 

I proceed to demonstrate the weakness of the received opinion. .. . . 

Hence the union of the two natures in Christ must be considered as 
the mutual hypostatical union of two essences; ....so that one 


P.L.,1. 4. P, W., IV. 295. 
Jb., TIT. 294. % 1b., 100. 

308. 77 288. 

P.R., I. 164. 
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Christ, one ens, one person, is formed of this mutual hypostatical 
union.”® 


Christ is, then, a person, a human being, a single entity; he is 
that which the Logos assumed. There is no duality of nature in 
Jesus. As in Servetus, this explanation must be based on pan- 
theistic hypotheses. And, in both, this doctrine led to similar 
consequences. Any man may be called a god, and all men are 
sons of God: to Christ belongs these titles merely in a higher 
degree: 


Be not so sore offended, Son of God, 

Though Sons of God both angels are and men, 
If I, to try whether in higher sort 

Than those thou bear’st that title.”® 


Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art called 

The Son of God, which bears no single sence; 

The Son of God I also am, or was, 

And if I was I am; relation stands; 

All men are Sons of God; yet thee I thought 

In some respect far higher so declared.*®° 


Furthermore, Milton explains the attributing of the word God 
to his messengers and representatives exactly as does Servetus: 


It must be observed, in the first place, that the name of God is not 
infrequently ascribed, by the will and concession of God the Father, 
even to angels and men,—how much more then to the only-begotten 
Son, the image of the Father.*! ... . The name of God seems to be 
attributed to angels, because as heavenly messengers they bear the 


78 Jb., 290-2. Here we have an example of Milton’s very cautious argumen- 
tation in regard to ticklish problems in theology. But there can be no doubt 
that he is here maintaining the absolute oneness of Jesus’ nature. Of course, the 
orthodox doctrine held the duality of his nature; and Milton says, “I proceed to 
demonstrate the weakness of the received opinion.” He does not state his con- 
clusion with great bluntness or emphasis, but the teaching is plain. When he 
uses the expression “two natures” he is either referring to the doctrine of others 
concerning Jesus, or to what were his constituent parts before the hypostasis. 
Now, however, we have one Christ, one ens, one person, that is, an entity or 
uniy. 

7 P. R., IV. 196. P. W., IV. 106-7. 

80 514-521. 
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appearance of the divine glory and person and even speak in the very 
words of the Deity.™ 

And, lastly, Milton interprets John, chap. x, as Servetus 
had done before him: 


The name of God is ascribed to Judges, because they occupy the 
place of God to a certain degree in the administration of judgment. 
The Son, who was entitled to the name of God both in the capacity of 
a messenger and of a judge, and indeed in virtue of a much better right, 
did not think it foreign to his character, when the Jews accused him of 
blasphemy because he made himself God, to allege in his own defence 
the very reason which has been advanced [cf. passages above]. John x, 
34-36. “Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word of God came, 
and the Scripture cannot be broken; say ye of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
said, I am the Son of God?”—especially when God himself hath called 
the judges children of the Most High.* 


We see that our parallel consists of the following remarkable 
agreements: both differentiate similarly between the Word and 
the Son; both consider the Word the visible, audible, acting, 
effectual God; both consider Jesus Christ the man whom the 
Logos assumed; both make Jesus a man, who, like every human 
being, may be called the son of God, and who, because he is the 
direct representative of God, may, for the best of reasons, be 
called by his name. These facts are significant. 

We pass, then, to the next phase of our investigation. 


C. Theory of Redemption 


In the theory of redemption we are dealing with a problem in 
which the possibility of dependence can scarcely be said to 
exist—the material under discussion was the property of no one 
in particular. Nevertheless, it is of vital importance that we 
consider this doctrine because in it is to be found the cornerstone 
and goal of all the dogmas. A man’s belief concerning the pro- 
cess of salvation was an expression of his subjective self, his 
personal needs, his attitude and comparative self-dependence. 
If Servetus and Milton hold the same heretical theory of 
redemption we know that their point of view was identical in 
religious matters. 


1b., 107-8. 7b., 109. 
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We wish to touch upon three principal elements in the theory 
of redemption: baptism, the relative efficacy of faith and works, 
and predestination. 

We see, first, that the rationalistic attitude of both Servetus 
and Milton was expressed in their theory of baptism. They 
condemned paedobaptism on the ground that such a rite is 
mere mummery, for baptism should be nothing but an external 
seal bearing witness to an internal transformation already 
consciously and individually consummated. According to 
Milton and Servetus, holiness cannot be bestowed upon any 
one: it must be achieved.™ 

Secondly, let us see what Servetus says about faith, works, 
and the nature of man’s dependence upon God in salvation. 
Because he had no conviction concerning the corruption of 
human nature and therefore felt no subjective need for the 
Lutheran’s externalized process of salvation, Servetus could not 
understand it. To him faith could not exist without good works: 
to the rationalist charity and religion are pretty much the same 
thing. Launching into a heated digressional diatribe, he ex- 
claims in the De Erroribus: 


Sed quid nunc agendum superest, postquam Christo credidimus & 
justificati sumus inquirant Lutherani; si non inveniant, dormiant cum 
sua fide: non sufficiebat eis fide Christi carere. Nisi etiam charitatis 
mercede & omni virtutis actione populum privarent, solo fidei vento 
homines suspendunt & seipsos traducunt, fidem se habere dicunt, sed 
ego nunquam intelligere potui, quid est id quod habent, quod fidem 
appellant, uellem quod liberius & sine violentia scripturas acciperent, 
reiectaque animi occupatione pessima, non enim est mentitus Christus, 
quando charitate, ieiuniis, et precationibus, nos in regno coelorum 
thesaurizare, & copiosam mercedem in futuro seculo nobis parare dixit 
imo sine hoc, iustificatio est inanis, & in uacuum gratiam Dei recepimus, 
ipsi tamen violenter ad haec facienda populum trahere putant chari- 
tatem aiunt habete, sed nihil nobis proderit, ita segnes sua imaginatio 
homines facit, ut omnia negligant, orare nom curent, dare eleemosynas 
est inutile: si de continentia, mortificatione carnis seu ie iunio loquaris, 
magno cachinno ridebunt.® 


The medieval dogma of man’s corruption was repugnant to 
Servetus: 


“ Cf. Trechsel, A ntitrinitarier, 139; Milton, P. W., IV. 405—13. 
® De Error., 100 a, b. 
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All that men do you [Calvin] say is done in sin and mixed with dregs 
that stink before God, and merit nothing but eternal death. But 
therein you blaspheme. Stripping us of all possible goodness, you do 
violence to the teaching of Christ and the Apostles, who ascribe 
perfection, or the power of being perfect to us.™ 


Faith must be clothed with the works of faith: 


If faith be not clothed with charity, it dies in nakedness; and, as 
habit is strengthened by action, the body by exercise, and the under- 
standing by study, so is faith strengthened by good works.*’ 


The Gospel has superseded the Law: 


Christ, I say, accomplished the law and then it was abrogated; in 
him we have the New Covenant, the Old superseded: in him we are 
made free. The law of Moses was unbearable; it slew the soul, it 
increased sin, it begat anger; virtue itself became at times transgression, 
and in compassion for our frailty it was annulled.** 


The works of the law—fasts, observances, beads, etc.—that 
is, external labors performed to gain favor in the sight of God, 
are, as a means of salvation, totally without efficacy: 


A most pestilential thing it is that Papal decrees and monastic vows 
are assumed as a means of salvation. When men bind themselves by 
vows to particular observances, they virtually declare that the sal- 
vation they have through Christ is insufficient, and lay themselves fast 
in those bonds of the law from which Christ came to set them free.*® 


The necessity of faith in Jesus Christ as the saviour of the 
world, however,—without which Christianity is not—Servetus 
never denied: 


....4in me credite, ex qua Christi praedicatione nobis regnum Dei 
unice evangelizatur, & hypostasis aeternae salutis est credere Jesum 
Christum esse filium Dei.” 

Faith . . . . its essence being belief in the man Jesus Christ, as the 
Son of God..... The end and object of the whole New Testament 
teaching . . . . is to lead men to a belief of this kind, whereby they are 
reconciled and made acceptable to God, conceive a detestation for sin 
and become exemplars and exponents of the Christian virtues,—Love, 
Hope, and Charity. Faith of this kind makes us aware of our poverty, 
of our misery. For if we believe that the man Jesus is the Son of God, 


® Willis, 175. This of course, was the old Pelagian argument. 
87 7b., 185. Letter to Calvin. 89 7b., 77; from the Dialogues. 
* 7b., 186. % De Error., 96 b. 
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the Savior of the World, we already admit that the world lies in sin 
and so needs saving.” 


Willis thus sums up Servetus’ very modern conception of 
Christianity: 

Far from maintaining that the heart of man is corrupt and evil by 
nature, he holds that the cause of good works and well-doing is proper 
and spontaneous to the individual, who is only answerable for his own 
sin, not for the sin of another. Faith in Christ, therefore, as the 
naturally begotten Son of God; Charity, in which are comprised all 
the virtues, and a good life, .... form the backbone of Servetus’s 
Christianity, as it is unfolded in his earliest work on the “Current 
Misconceptions of the Trinity.” 


Milton maintains the same point of view throughout. 
Being a rationalist, he could not understand the supra-rational 
quality of Christianity or wherein the virtue of passive faith 
consists.% It is impossible that the author of the Areopugitica 
could ever accept any incomprehensible dogma. Implicit and 
passive faith is worthless; the works which the Christian per- 
forms are those directly issuing from faith, and are its inevitable 
expression: 

Hence implicit faith, which sees not the objects of hope, but yields 
belief with a blind assent, cannot possibly be genuine faith 

The seat of faith is . . . . in the will.® 

We are justified therefore by faith, but by a living, not a dead faith; 
and that faith alone which acts is counted living. Hence we are justified 
by faith without the works of the law, but not without the works of 
faith; inasmuch as a living and true faith cannot consist without 
works.® 

Milton, as well as Servetus, is not without the old Pelagian 
argument: 


Hence such as are strenuous in this conflict, and earnestly and un- 
ceasingly labor to attain perfection in Christ....are.... by 


Willis, 214-5. 

7b., 70. 

% Cf. Areopagitica as a whole and especially the passages beginning “I 
cannot praise,” and “A man may be a heretic in the truth.” 

P. W., IV. 338. 

% Tb., 342. This, of course, is a denial of the Lutheran theory of justification. 

7., 355. 
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imputation and through divine mercy, frequently in the Scripture 
called perfect.% 


The Gospel has abrogated the Law, which was an evil thing: 


Under the Gospel, we possess, as it were, a two-fold Scripture; one 
external, which is the written word, and the other internal, which is 
the Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of believers . . . . which is the 
Spirit itself. 

The whole of the Mosaic law is abolished by the Gospel.® 


The Law, said Milton, “worketh wrath,”!” is “a law of sin and 
death,”! “js a source of trouble and subversion,”!™ “takes away 
and frustrates all promises.”!% 

The Catholic doctrine of artificial works Milton of course 
also condemns.!* Milton, however,—again like Servetus— 
always emphasizes the need of faith in Christ: 


Nor does this doctrine [of works which result from faith] derogate 
in any degree from Christ’s satisfaction; inasmuch as, our faith being 
imperfect, the works which proceed from it cannot be pleasing to God 
except in so far as they rest upon the mercy and the righteousness of 
Christ and are sustained upon that foundation alone.!% 


Milton’s doctrine of faith, works, and charity, so fully con- 
sonant with that of Servetus, is most clearly enunciated in 
Paradise Lost on the authority of Michael: 


Onely add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charitee, the soul 
Of all the rest; then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but wilt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier farr.!% 


As we proceed, the uniquely similar systems of Servetus and 
Milton are seen to be more and more fully parallel. 

Freely assuming much concerning predestination, Servetus 
says in one of his early publications: 


349. 102 loc. cit. 
447, 109 loc. cit. 

7b., 393. 104 356-8. 
100 390. 106 356. 


101 , 391. 106 P, L,, XII. 581 ff. 
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In the Scriptures, predestination is not spoken of save in connection 
with belief and believers.” God, I say, sees no one justified from 
eternity, unless he believes.’ .... You [Calvin] speak of free acts, 
yet really say that there is no such thing as free action Truly 
God does act in us: but in such wise that we act freely. He acts in us 
so that we understand and will, choose, determine, and pursue. Even 
as all things consist essentially in God, so do all things proceed essen- 
tially from him.’ The Spirit of God is innate in man, and as the power 
to do is one thing, so is the necessity another.” 


To give a full exposition of Milton’s doctrine of the will, 
which, in sum, is that of Servetus, would be an essay in itself. 
We can here take no space to do this, but refer the interested 
reader to the documents." 

We see, then, that in regard to the great questions of baptism. 
faith, predestination, the relation between the Law and the 
Gospel, and the nature, possibility, and efficacy of good works— 
wherein are comprised the principles of redemption and justifica- 
tion—Milton and Servetus quite agree. 


D. Theory of the Trinity? 


In the theory of the Trinity we have the vital portion of our 
comparison. This was what Francis Cheynell called the “object 


10? This is exactly what Milton also says; cf. P. W., IV. 43. 

108 Willis, 179, Letter to Calvin. 

109 Cf. P. L., V. 469 ff. 

0 Willis, 185; cf. De Error. 81 b. 

1 Cf. P. W., IV. 30-77; P. L. II. 80-343. 

“m2 L. A. Wood, in his Form and Origin of Milton’s Antitrinitarian Conception, 
thinks he has found the source of Milton’s theory of the Trinity in the XXX 
Dialogi of Ochino. I wish to comment briefly on his work. 

The most obvious fact is that Wood does not discuss the Trinitarian con- 
ception of Milton and Ochino at all, but only the conception of the Second 
Person; of course, the First and Third Persons are just as important in any 
discussion of this kind, in order to find the truth, as the other. In the next place, 
Wood does not discuss any fundamental conceptions, but the merest details and 
trifles, which we might find in almost any writer on the subject. And, finally, the 
details which he gives do, in my opinion, by no means express the similarity 
which he claims for them. 

Wood makes a great deal of the fact that Milton and Ochino both wrote in 
favor of polygamy. One is tempted to think that Wood believed, because they 
both maintained the theory of polygamy, that Milton’s Trinitarian conception 
must be traced to Ochino. But, as it happens, we have conclusive evidence 
which shows that there is no significance in this matter. In the Commonplace 
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of our Faith.” But to men like Servetus and Milton reason is 
the greatest object of faith; and they denied the Trinity because 


Book (p. 114)—about which Wood seems to have known nothing—there is an 
entry from Sir Walter Raleigh, belonging to the period before 1644, which shows 
that Milton was in favor of polygamy at this comparatively early date. And the 
following entry, undoubtedly made after that from Raleigh, is from Thuanus. 
This is a note from the historian to the effect that Sebastian Castellio had 
translated Ochino’s book on polygamy. But beyond this Milton of course knew 
nothing about Ochino’s views on marriage, at that time, although he himself 
already believed in polygamy. Wood’s conclusion that Milton shows the 
influence of Ochino in his views concerning the marital relationship is certainly 
unfounded. 

Now, as to the Dialogi themselves, and Milton’s relation to them: we must 
remember that Ochino’s treatment is a dialogue between persons of different 
views, and that we cannot tell what the belief of the author actually is. One of 
the speakers is orthodox and goes under the author’s own name—Ochino 
thought he could shield his own heterodoxy in this way. The title of the dialogue 
in which we are interested is this: “Concerning the Holy Trinity: it is shown in 
the same that there exist three Divine Persons: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
differing in themselves, but consubstantial and alike eternal.” (Benrath, Lon- 
don, 1876, p. 288). Now this, of course, is the perfectly orthodox point of view 
and that which the speaker called “Ochino” represents. If this were indeed 
proved, as the title asserts, the churches of Switzerland could not have objected 
to the dialogue, nor could Milton have derived heresy from it. But Ochino, 
it was charged, allowed his opponent “Spiritus” (the Spirit of Doubt) to argue 
better for the heretics than he did for the orthodox. The proposition contained 
in the title is that which “Ochino,” though somewhat weakly, defends through- 
out the work. So, if we are going to find anything from which Milton might 
have drawn his ideas, we must find it in the words of “Spiritus.” 


Let us then examine those words in one or two passages at least. Christ is, 
says Spiritus, “God’s Spirit generated by God, who by his voice called the world 
into being; then by assuming the form of man, he exercised His works as the 
Logos of God.” (Wood, p. 68). But this is by no means Milton’s conception of 
the problem. Christ, before the incarnation, was not the Spirit, but the Word, 
the Logos, the Wisdom of God, as Milton clearly says: and after the incarna- 
tion was not the Logos, nor did he exercise his works as the Logos, but as a man. 
This is fundamental. Wood says: “Milton’s own words indicate his belief that 
Christ was of the same essence as the Father.” (p. 64). But this is precisely the 
thing that the seventy-two pages of Chapter V. in The Christian Doctrine are 
written to deny. Milton goes deeply into the metaphysics of theology on this 
subject. I will quote just two passages to illustrate. “Now it is evident that 
those who have not the same will cannot have the same essence. It appears, 
however, from many passages, that the Father and the Son have not. . . .the 
same... .will.” (P. W., IV. 100). “The Werd therefore is not of the same 
essence with God.” (Jb., 109). Further, Spiritus says: “He [Christ] was im- 
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of its evident irrationality; Servetus exclaims hotly in the De 
Erroribus: 


Reperies quod trinitas non est intelligibilis sine tribus phantasmati- 
bus, quia necesse est intelligentem phantasmata speculari 3 de anima. 
Immo quaternitatem intellectu colis, licet verbo neges. Nam quatuor 
habes simulachra, & quartum est circa essentiam phantasma, quia 
necesse intelligendo essentiam phantasmata speculari..... Et nunc 
etiam, si advertias, cognoscere potes, que tua trinitas nihil aliud est nisi 
quidam in imaginativa specierum motus qui dementatum te tenet. 

Si dicas, omnes una voce clamant, quod sufficit credere, licet res 
non sit intelligibilis..... Quid est id quod a te intellectum credis? 
an forte ipsam cerebri confusionem pro sufficienti fidei obiecto reputas? 
. ...« Sed de tribus rebus unam naturam constituentibus, nec de prope, 
nec de longe unquam habuisti sensationem: nec aliquos gradus ad 
alios comparare potes, cum nec duae, nec tres, nec plures res, in unam 
naturam concurrentes reperiantus, & per consequens non reperitus 
fundamentum sensu perceptum, unde talem noticiam intellectus 
syllogizando concludat."* 

Similarly Milton: 

Reason itself, however, protests strongly against the doctrine in 
question [the Trinity]; for how can reason establish (as it must in the 
present case) a position contrary to reason? Undoubtedly the product 
of reason [the Bible, the product of God’s reason], must be something 
consistent with reason [which exists in the mind of man], not a notion 
as absurd as it is removed from all human comprehension. Hence we 
conclude that this opinion is agreeable neither to Scripture nor reason." 


It is evident, of course, that Servetus and Milton sought some 
explanation of the Trinity comprehensible to human reason; 


measurable, just as the other two persons.” (Wood, 72). But Milton says: 
“Christ, although exalted to a state of highest glory, exists nevertheless in one 
definite place, and has not, as some contend, the attribute of ubiquity.” (P. W., 
IV. 308). 

On the basis of what Wood has given us, it would be easy to cite a dozen 
such discrepancies. And if the passages which Wood quotes are so divergent 
from Milton’s beliefs, the rest of Ochino is probably even more so. Furthermore, 
Wood does not seem to have clearly understood the terms which he was dis- 
cussing; for example, instead of hypostasis he says hypothesis, which, theo- 
logically, is meaningless. And he also makes the ludicrous blunder of confusing 
the philosopher Socrates with Socrates Scholasticus. Milton’s ideas concerning 
the Trinity cannot be traced to Ochino. 


8 De Error., 33 b, 34a. ™ P, W., IV. 95. 
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the merit of supra-rational faith was utterly inconceivable to 
them. 

Before going further it would perhaps be well to set forth 
what Servetus’ conception of the Trinity was. As the basis of it, 
we have a monistic pantheism, a single unified substance in the 
entire universe which is God himself. In this substance or 
essence there are not various existences, but three aspects of 
existence, three manifestations of the same reality. God the 
Father is the material of the cosmos, and also will or destiny— 
the fundamental (perhaps Servetus means the psychical and 
physical) law which governs all spirit, matter, and motion—all 
relations between cause and effect; God the Word is the energic 
force in the universe, the power of action, creation, effect- 
ual strength—it is God exhibited as power or might; God 
the Spirit is nothing definite; he is illumination, vitality, 
irradiance. These three aspects of godhead are found in the 
cosmos as a whole (where they constitute the Trinity or God) and 
in every portion of the cosmos—in every rock, stream, tree, 
animal, man, and angel. In all living things, from the lowliest 
herb to man, we have substance, energy, and animation. With- 
out these nothing can exist, at least it cannot exhibit the mys- 
terious life-giving principle. Just as my body, my strength, and 
my warmth or animation are all myself—and none of these 
more so than any other—just so are the Father, the Word, and 
the Spirit all the same thing; they are but differing aspects of 
God in the universe. 

At the beginning we have this Trinity, which now, however— 
in Gospel times—has undergone a change. God the Father is 
the same as always, but the Word now exists as Son, by whom 
the Father performs his necessary labors; and the Holy or the 
general Spirit of God no longer remains alone: there is also in 
existence a special spirit, which we call the Holy Ghost, whose 
business it is to illuminate the hearts of believers, and who has 
no existence apart from them. This conception is definite, 
rational, and comprehensible; the mind can apprehend it 
clearly. Although Servetus never gives a complete exposition 
of his theory in a single passage, we may gather it from various 
portions of the De Erroribus and organize the fragments into 
unity and coherence. 
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The Trinity of aspect, mode, disposition, or manifestation 
(the original Trinity) is fully explained in Servetus’ book: 


Quia tres sunt admirandae Dei dispositiones, in quarum qualibet 
divinitas relucet: ex quo sanissime trinitatem intelligere posses; nam 
Pater est tota substantia et unus Deus Et tres sunt, non aliqua 
rerum in Deo distinctione, sed per Dei ‘«xovoulay variis Deitatis 
formis; nam eadem Divinitas, quae est in Patre, communicatur filio 
J. Christo et spiritui nostro . . . .; et hoc est, quod distinctae personae 
dicuntur, i.e., multiformes deitatis aspectus, diversae facies et species.“ 


We are to bear in mind, further, that God and his manifesta- 
tions are identical: God is wholly Word and also wholly Spirit, 
just as Word is also Spirit and Spirit Word. We can no more 
separate these than we can the voice from the speaker or the 
light from the luminary. 


Praeterea, sicut Deus est totus logos, ita est totus spiritus, & sicut 
cogitando loquitur, ita loquendo spirat,.... & propterea dicitur 
verbo eius & spiritu eius omnia esse facta . . . . proprium enim spiritus 
Dei est vivificare et roborare: & sicut nulla res sine Verbo eius fit, 
ita nulla est res, nec lapis nec herba, quae sine spiritu dei virtutem 
aliquam habeat.™ 


Speaking accurately, there are really only two dispositions in 
God—Word (which alone is visible) and Spirit: God ought not, 


"8 De Error., 29 a, b. Cf. also 37 a, b; 65a, and 85 b. We have here enunciated’ 
in the clearest terms a, modal Trinity. Of course, aTrinity of mode was not the 
invention of Servetus; the ancient Sabellians, Photinians, etc., were all modalists, 
and it was probably, as Harnack says, out of their heresies, although they were 
more or less rational, that the Creed of Nica was drawn. The Sabellians, etc., 
were attempting to justify the belief in Christ’s full divinity, which was certainly 
not accepted during the first century, A. D.; but they never thought of such a 
Trinity as that conceived by Servetus. Their thinking was crude, naive, and 
was suppressed and superseded by that of Athanasius. They never conceived of 
more than a single existence, or even form of existence at one time. They 
thought that the Father had existed from the beginning or from eternity, in a 
more or less anthropomorphic state; that he came to earth, and, for thirty- 
three years, continued to exist as the Son, the Father being then no more; and, 
after the resurrection, both Father and Son having ceased to exist, the Deity is 
now Holy Spirit alone. It is easy to see that Servetus’ thought has nothing in 
common with this ancient, simple, and naive ratiocination. Cf. Harnack, History 
of Dogma, London, 1897, III. 1-113. Servetus himself, however, felt, that be- 
cause he said that God had gone over into humanity in Jesus, he might be ac- 
cused of Patripassianism; but he found it very easy to refute any such imputa- 
tion, which he did at length. Cf. De Erroribus, 76 a, b; 77 a. 
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perhaps specifically, be called a manifestation of himself: 


Et sciendum, quod licet communiter tres concedantur hypostases, 
tamen proprius loquendo, dico, quod in Deo erant duae dispositiones, 
scilicet oraculum & spiritus, & in solo oraculo erat visibilis hypostasis.”” 


The relation of the Word to God is explainedin many passages: 
he is called God speaking, the twin-picture of God, the means by 
which God communicates and reveals himself in sense. He is 
called the oracle, the voice, the word, the speech of God. God, 
who is in himself utterly inconceivable and incomprehensible, 
makes himself known through the Word and the Spirit. This 
and more is made clear in the various passages relating to the 
problem; notice the following: 


When John says, “In the beginning was the Word,” we are to under- 
stand the prefiguration of Christ in Deity: invisible in himself, God the 
Father is visible in the Son."® 

In principio erat Verbum, id est, eloquium seu vox Dei, quia in 


principio dixit Deus. .... Nam 2éyos, non philosophicam rem, sed 
oraculum, vocem, sermonem, eloquium Dei sonat..... Verbum 


ergo in Deo proferente, est ipsemet Deus loquens."* 
The Word was nothing distinct from the Father: 


Et Deus erat ille sermo. Praevidit Joannes istos philosophos qui ita 
arguunt, Verbum illud erat apud Deum, ergo erat res aliqua distincta, 
ad quorum tollendam calumniam, adiecit statim, & Deus erat illud 
Verbum, hoc est, ut inquit Ireneus, ipsemet pater loquens dicitur esse 
logos.”° 


The Word was the prefiguration of the future man, the means 
by which God revealed himself in sense: 


Pro quo dico et ad hoc tendit praedicatio Joannis, Verbum jam ab 
initio ad illud erat prolatum, praeparatum et destinatum, ut caro 
fieret; et jam in illo erat apud Deum futuri hominis repraesentatio et 
effigies. 

Joan. 1. Verbum erat apud Deum. pds rév Oedv. Quasi dicat, in 


us 67 a. 

u7 Jb., 109 b. 

U8 Willis, 405-6. From the Restitutio Christianismi. 
19 De Error., 47 b; 48b. 

120 7b., 50 b. 

87 a. 
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conspectu, in facie Dei, & Verbum fuisse patris &xéva ibi significatur, 
quod nihil aliud erat nisi hominis effigies.’ 

All knowledge of God must be derived from the Word or 
from Christ; he is, as it were, the twin-picture of God, and is 
like the face of the Sun seated in the midst of immeasurability 
and unapproachable light: 


Nec dicitur ad sensum eorum imago patris, sed effigies Dei, character 
Dei invisibilis quasi dicat, in homine visibili esse éxéva invisibilis Dei 
quae omnia tendunt ad Magistri dictorum interpretationem, qui vidit 
me, vidit patrem: &, si me nouissetis, nouissetis & patrem.!™ .... 
Cognitionem, quam de Deo per Christum acquirimus (si capacitatem 
tuam solido rationis indicio examinaveris) facile agnosces. Est enim 
Deus de se incomprehensibilis, nec imaginari, nec intelligi, nec ex- 
cogitari potest, nisi vultum aliquem in eo consyderes, & hoc ipsum est 
Christi effigies & Verbi persona.™ .... Et Verbi consyderatione 
secllusa, Deus est penitus invisibilis & inimaginabilis.1* 

Ex his nota, quod improprie dicitur Christus imago Dei, immo plus 
est quam imago, nam imago est, quando duae res sunt simili modo 
figuratae & qualibet dicitur imago alterius . . . . & oraculum illud non 
potuit proprie dici imago patris, sed plus quam imago, erat enim 
ipsamet facies Dei & ipsemet Deus erat effigies seu forma quaedam: 
ipsum met esse Dei continens.!™ 

Dicitur ergo Christus, aspectus, facies, effigies, signum, character, 

sigillum, insignis nota, insculptura quaedam hypostaseos, id est, 
existentiae Dei, quia in eo solo subsistit Deus, nec est Deus per aliquem 
apparuit eius oraculum, Jesu Christi persona, id ipsum erat Deus, id 
alium cognoscibilis Et sicut in medio immensitatis & inaccessae lucis 
apparet solaris vultus, ita in medio altitudinum & profunditatum Dei 
,apparuit einus oraculum, Jesu Christi persona, id ipsum erat Deus, id 
ipsum nunc est visio Dei, iste est nobis propositus pro signo, nec est in 
aliquo alio salus, nec aliqua alia Dei visio, nec aliquid aliud vidit 
Joannes, dum dixit xpds rév Oc6v. Haec est altitudo & profunditas 
cognitionis Christi, haec est illa Dei virtus, dispositio & ceconomia, 
quae omnia in mundo operabatur, sicut & Joannes dixit Omnia per 
ipsum fuerunt.!?” 

The Holy or general Spirit is the breath of God experienced 
or felt in the winds, the torrents, the lightning, etc.;it is given 
to man when the breath of life is conferred upon him. Some- 
times it is an emotion, sometimes animation, sometimes an 

2 88 b. 7b., 106 a. 

7b., 107 a. 16 loc. cit. 

™ 7b., 103 a. 127 7b., 107 a, b. 
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impulse, sometimes the light or knowledge by which the 
prophets were inspired. The Holy Spirit is a very indefinite 
thing, neither seen nor heard, but only felt: 

Et sicut eo ipso quod dixerit res adest, ita eo ipso quod virtute 
spiritus iusserit, res stat perfecta, proprium enim spiritus Dei est vivi- 
ficare et roborare: & sic ut nulla res sine Verbo eius fit, ita nulla est 
res, nec lapis nec herba, quae sine spiritu dei Virtutem aliquam 
habeat.!8 

Nam per Spiritum sanctum nunc ipsum Deum, nunc angelum, nunc 
spiritum hominis, instinctum quendam, seu divinum mentis flatum, 
mentis impetum, sive halitum intelligit, licet aliquando differentia 
notetur inter flatum & spiritum. Et aliqui per Spiritum sanctum nihil 
aliud intelligi volunt, quam rectum hominis intellectum & rationem. 
Etapud Hebraeos nihil aliud nisi spiraculum seu flatum signi- 
ficat, quod indifferenter ventos & spiritus dicitur, & apud Graecos 
wvedua pro quocunque spiritu & mentis impetu capitur.!** 

Frequensque est in scripturis mentio de existentia Dei patris & filii, 
. ... at de Spiritu sancto non fit mentio, nisi ubi est sermo de agendo, 
quasi per quandam accidentalem praedicationem, quod est notatu 
dignum, quasi Spiritus sanctus non rem aliquam separatem, sed Dei 
agitationem, energiam quandam seu inspirationem virtutis Dei 
designet.¥° 

Item, quod spiritus sanctus non fit res distincta, ex eo probatus, 
quia dicitur spiritus Christi, & spiritus filii.%* ee 


In the following we have a complete and connected exposition 
concerning the Spirit, in which Servetus carefully differentiates 
between the general and special spirit, the Holy Spirit and the 
Holy Ghost: 

Siniliter discrimen est inter Spiritum sanctum & spiritum Dei, quia 
sanctus dicitur, dum ad sanctificandum spiritum nostrum mittitur, 
ut infra dicam. Sed spiritus Dei dicitur, dum mittitur in omnem 
terram.'* Haec de spiritu Dei, ad spiritum sanctum sunt praeludia, 
nam sanctitatis ratio quae actioni spiritus Dei additur, nihil philosophi- 
cum importat, agit enim spiritus Dei interius & exterius, sanctificatur 
vero quod interius est. Unde notemus differentiam inter flatum & 
spiritum, nam flatus dicitur dum ab extra venit, dum vero intus agens, 
spiritum hominis illustrat & sanctificat; sanctus dicitur spiritus, non 
enim dicimur accipere flatum, sed adveniente flatu spiritum accipi- 


128 67 a. it 31 b—32 a. 
129 22 b, 23 a. Tb., 62 a. 
10 Jb., 29 a. 7d., 61 a. 
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De Spiritu sancto iam dixi, Deum dare nobis Spiritum suum, eo 
solo, quia dat flatum vitae. .... Non enim ex nobis, neque ex nostra 
natura vita est, sed secundum gratiam Dei datur, & ex flatu Dei 
in materiam luteam efficitur homo in animam viventem, Gene. i. 
Philosophi tamen sic credunt Deum elementis & stellis virtutem suam 
commisisse, quasi ipse se expoliauerit, credunt nos ab ipso vento 
respirando conservari, quasi a naturali proprietate, non consyderata 
gratia Dei, quod est ingratissimum mendacium, immo dicendum est, 
in illa quae aspiratur & respiratur materia esse Deitatis energiam & 
vivificantem spiritum, nam ipse spiritu suo nobis halitum vitae sustinet, 
dans flatum populo qui est super terram, & spiritum calcantibus eam, 
ipse movet coelos solus, educit ventos de thesauris suis, ligat aquam in 
nubibus coeli, dat pluuiam in tempore suo, ipse solus faciens omnia 
haec faciens semper mirabilia solus. 

Rudi Minerva, ut ad Spiritum Sanctum perveniamus, a spiritu Dei 
incipimus, hanc enim deitatis energiam non agnoscentes philosophi 
intelligere non valuerunt, quorsum spiritus venti, appellari posset 
spiritus Dei, Gene. i. Nec curant ipsi, si deus de thesauris suis illum 
ad nos mittat, & per eum influat. Sciant ergo deinceps, quod intra 
ipsam venti substantiam est ipsemet Deus agens, ecce in ore tuo, in 
spiritu tuo intra & extra est ipse Deus ita praesens, sicut si manu 
tangeres illum, Acta. xv. Agitatione spiritus eius aguntur virtutes 
coelorum. Res mortua est orbicularis materia, nisi a spiritu Dei 
agitetur.™ 

Nunc scio quod amplissimus Dei spiritus replet orbem terrarum, 
continet omnia, & in singulis operatur virtutes.™ 


Speaking specifically of the Holy Ghost, Servetus explains: 


Ex his patet, non esse rem separatam, sed omnis sanctitas spiritus 
ad hominem refertur, et nuncio excepto, qui descendens dicitur spiritus 
sanctus, dico, quod nihil aliud extra hominem dicitur spiritus sanctus.— 

‘In ipso enim actu dationis dicitur spiritus sanctus; nec dicitur esse, 
antequam detur.!* 

Dic igitur, quod spiritus sanctus est divina in hominis spiritu agitatio. 
.... Christo credentes, sanctificat Deus: ideo dicitur, spiritus in 
homine sanctus, & ex fide Christi.” 


Our chief remaining problem consists in a careful analysis of 
passages in Paradise Lost and the Christian Doctrine to discover 
their teaching concerning the Trinity. 


™ 60 a—b. 8 1b., 66 a. 
60 b—61 a. Tb., 110 a—-b. 
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The latter of these, as we have said, is a carefully guarded 
treatise on theology; that which Milton there attacks is the 
orthodox, post-gospel conception of the Trinity, and has little 
in common with Servetus’ imaginative interpretation of the 
opening verses of the mystical fourth gospel. The orthodox 
creed made no distinction between the pre- and post-gospel 
Trinity. It was not necessary for Milton to discuss the modal 
Trinity in his Treatise: he did not there put forth any great 
constructive ideas concerning it, but, like the Socinians and all 
rationalists, contented himself with suppression. Concerning 
the Son, to the establishment of whose inferiority in relation 
to the Father, Milton devotes a considerable portion of the 
De Doctrina, he says: 

Since, therefore, the Son derives his essence from the Father,™* he 
is posterior to the Father not merely in rank . . . . but also in essence."*® 


And concerning the Holy Ghost: 

He is a minister of God, and therefore a creature . . . . created or 

produced . . . . later than the Son, and far inferior to him.” 
There is in this neither an equality nora Trinity; but it contains 
nothing contradictory to the teaching of Servetus if we bear in 
mind the fact that Milton is here speaking of the postgospel 
Trinity. Jesus is a man, although he may be called the Son of 
God, and God." 

It is in Paradise Lost that we find Milton freed from the 
guarded expression of the suspected and therefore careful 
theologian; where, furthermore, he was dealing, not with the 
post-gospel, but with the original Trinity. Do we here find 
inferiority attributed to the Holy Spirit and, especially, to the 
Son or the Word? Do we find any personal differentiation among 
the members of the Trinity? What is the being of God, Word, 
and Spirit? If we find that Servetus’ unique exposition of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is here not only reflected, but strongly 
expressed, we are face to face with the conclusion that Milton 
had read Servetus and drawn vital inspiration from him. 


188 Milton here, of course, refers to the Son, the man Jesus. 

uP, W., IV. 133. 

40 169. 

“1 “Primo hic [Christ] est Jesus Christus [who is to be regarded as a man 
in the N. T.]; Secundo, hic est filius Dei; Tertio, hic est Deus.” (De Error. 
2a). 
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The relationship existing among the members of the Trinity 
is made clear in a number of passages, of which the following are 
important: 

Meanwhile the Son 
On his great expedition now appeared. 


And thou, my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform, speak thou, and be it don. 


Father Eternal, thine is to decree 
Mine both in heav’n and earth to do thy will. 


It is evident that God creates the world, even though, 
specifically, the Word performs the act. The two are as in- 
separable as the convex and the concave of a curve. But still 
more important are the following lines, in which the “King of 
Glorie” (God the Father) is identified with the Word and Spirit 
—his manifestations: 


The King of Glorie in his powerful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new Worlds. 


It is God, then, who is coming, but in the form of Word and 
Spirit. It is obvious that the three must be various aspects of 
the same thing. The Word and Spirit are modes by which the 
Willing Power reveals itself. Again: 
The creator from his work 

Desisting, though unwearied, up return’d 

Up to the Heav’n of Heav’ns his high abode 

Thence to behold this new created World + 

Th’ addition of his Empire, howitshew’d / 
In prospect from his Throne, how good, how faire, 
Answering his great Idea.'” 


Analysis of this passage will reveal the fact that no differentia- 
tion is here made between God the Father and God the Word. 
The latter is called the Creator; not merely him by whom the 
things were made; the Empire is called his, as well as the Throne, 


1@ P, L., VII, 192. Notice the Platonic significance of the first line. 
163. 

M4 X. 68. 

ad Powerful here means “might-possessing.” 

M6 Jb., VIL. 208. Cf. also P. W., IV. 170-1. 

551. 
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and the archetypal Idea. It must be evident that whatever it 
was that went into the Deep, it was not a being separate from 
the Father, nor yet the Father himself in his original capacity, 
but a manifestation of him. The Word is simply God communi- 
cating himself in sense. In Heaven the Word and the Father 
are represented as speaking to one another, but God is always 
invisible and inaudible. This speaking is the adaptation of 
God to human comprehension, which Milton must concede to 
our human weakness and his own. We find here expressed the 
conception of a modal Trinity. 

We find, in the next place, that Milton’s expressions concern- 
ing the relationship existing between the Father and the Word 
are peculiarly similar to those of Servetus. Throughout Para- 
dise Lost we necessarily notice that God does nothing. He “ut- 
ters [metaphorically] his voice” from the midstof a golden cloud; 
he is surrounded and hidden by divine effulgence; the arch- 
angels are his eyes.“8 When Satan and his followers rebel, 
Michael, with his warriors, is first sent against them; next the 
Word, Platonically called Messiah or the Son, goes forth to 
battle. The Word, too, created the heavens and the earth and 
all creatures in them; it was he who, assuming the humanized 
form, became Jesus, the man, who thus performed the will of 
God; and, lastly, it is he who is now the mediator between God 
and men. The Father remains always inscrutable and unknow- 
able. He is 

Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Eternal King; thee, Author of all Being, 
Fountain of light, thyself invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine 
Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear, 
Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest Seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes.’ 


It is otherwise with the Word; it is he who reveals the Father. 
He is acting, visible, audible; he is God’s “Wisdom and effectual 
might.” In him is all the Father, “substantially expressed.” 


P. L., IIT. 650. “9 372 ff. 
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He is the “divine similitude,” “the effulgence of God’s glory,” 
etc. 


The Word was audible. But God, as he cannot be seen, so neither 
can he be heard.1 


God says: 
My Word, my Wisdom, and effectual might." 


Son, thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full resplendence, Heir of all my might.’ 


Effulgence of my Glorie, Son belov’d, 

Son in whose face invisible, is beheld, 

Visibly, what by Deity I am.1* 

Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 

In whose conspicuous count’nance without cloud, 
Made visible, the Almightie Father shines. 


Other passages treating the same subject express the same 
idea: 


Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious, in him all his Father shon 
Substantially expressed." 
Thus saying, from his radiant seat he rose 
Of high collateral glory. 

On his right 
The radiant image of his Glory sat 
His onely 
All his Father in him shon.™* 


The fact that the Word is nothing but the visible, audible, 
and effectual expression of God must be clear. We are further 
convinced of the identity of the Father and the Word by the 
following passage, spoken by the Creator to Adam: 


What thinkst thou then of mee, and this my State? 
who am alone 


| 

— 

P. W., IV. 109. IIT. 138. 

P. III. 170 X. 85. 

ust V. 719. 87 IIT. 62. 
VI, 680. 88 VIL. 196. 
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From all eternitee, for none I know 

Second to me or like, equal much less; 

How have I then with whom to hold converse 
Save with the creatures which I made, and those 
To me inferior, infinite descents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee?45* 


Who is it that speaks this? It cannot be God the Father, be- 
cause he has never been seen or heard, as Milton asserts. Yet 
the being is called “the Almighty.” Adam also calls this divine 
presence his “Maker,” etc. The speaker must be the Word, 
the Son, he who brought the world into existence; and he is 
identified with the Father. We read that God knows no other 
who is not infinite descents beneath himself. But surely one 
would not say that he who “substantially expressed” the Father, 
that he who is the heir of all his might, who is his radiant image, 
is infinite flights below him, or that he who, being the divine 
similitude, makes visible what by deity God invisibly is, and he 
in whom all the Father shines, is such. And we find throughout 
that Milton speaks in this way concerning the Word, and, to a 
lesser extent, of the Spirit. The Word and Spirit are simply 
God apparent. 


Milton’s conception of the Holy Spirit is peculiarly similar to 
that of Servetus: 


Nor has the word spirit any other meaning in the sacred writings, 
but that breath of life which we inspire, or the vital, or sensitive, or 
rational faculty, or some action or affection belonging to those facul- 
ties.6° 

The name sirit is also frequently applied to God and angels, and to 
the human mind. When the phrase, the Spirit of God, or the Holy 
Spirit, occurs in the Old Testament, it is to be variously interpreted; 
sometimes it signifies God the Father himself . ... sometimes the 
power and virtue of the Father, and particularly that divine breath 
or influence by which every thing is created and nourished" .... 
Sometimes it means an angel. .... Sometimes it means Christ... . . 
Sometimes it means that impulse or voice of God by which the prophets 
were inspired..... Undoubtedly neither David nor any other 
Hebrew, under the Old Covenant, believed in the personality of that 
good and Holy Spirit, unless perhaps as an angel.’ 


69 75. VIII. 403 ff. 18 This is the vitalizing aspect of God. 
P, W., IV. 188. 151. 
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Nothing can be more certain than that all these passages [quoted 
by Milton from the Scripture], and many others of a similar kind in 
the Old Testament were understood of the virtue and power of the 


So likewise under the Gospel, what is called the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit of God, sometimes means the Father himself . . . . sometimes 
.... the virtue and power of the Father.'* 

The Spirit signifies a divine impulse, or light or voice, or word, 
transmitted from above either through Christ, who is the Word of 
God, or by some other channel. 

It appears to me, that these and similar passages cannot be con- 
sidered as referring to the express person of the Spirit, both because the 
Spirit was not yet given, and because Christ alone, as has been said 
above, is, properly speaking, and, in the primary sense, the Word of 
God." 

The Spirit signifies the person itself of the Holy Spirit, or its symbol. 

. Lastly it signifies the donation of the spirit itself, and of its 
attendant gifts. 


It is evident in the last two quotations that Milton has there 
in mind a being different from that of the preceding passages, 
where the Spirit is the virtue and the power of the Father, a 
breath, an impulse, or the influence by which everything is 
created and nourished. The former is the general spirit of God, 
ize latter the special or the Holy Ghost, “promised alike and 
given, to all beleevers.”"*? One is the pre-Gospel, the other the 
Gospel Spirit, the latter of which has personality. The former is 
a member of the modal Trinity. The general spirit of God and 
the Word were in existence from the beginning.** But the Holy 
Ghost and the Son—the man Jesus—became manifest only in 
the time of the Gospel. The Spirit, we see, was nothing in it- 
self previous to that time—it was merely the virtue and power 
of God, his vitalizing force or mode of revelation. When Milton 
says that God sent his Word and Spirit to create new worlds, 
he merely tells us that God himself went into the Deep in the 
modes of energizing and vitalizing power. 

There can be no doubt—from the following as well as from 
many other passages in Milton—that he conceived of the gen- 
eral spirit of God as being God himself, a mode in which the 
Deity made and makes itself manifest: 


Tb., 153-4. 165 loc. cit. 
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With regard to the annunciation made to Joseph and Mary, the 
Holy Spirit . . . . is not to be understood with reference to his own 
person alone. .... For it is certain that, in the Old Testament, under 
the name of the Spirit of God, or of the Holy Spirit, either God the 
Father himself, or his divine power was signified.“ . . . . “The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters’’; that is, his divine power, 
rather than any person.!”° I am inclined to believe . . . . that it is the 
Father himself who is here (Matt. xii, 31, 32) called the Holy Spirit.1" 


And in Paradise Lost we read: 


But on the watrie calme 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspred, 
And vital vertue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid Mass, but downward purged 
The black tartareous, cold, infernal dregs 
Adverse to life.!”? 


That the Miltonic and Servetian doctrines in regard to the 
Holy Spirit and the Holy Ghost are remarkably similar must be 
evident. 

Should we be hypercritical, it might occur to us that when 
Milton calls the Son or Spirit God, he is merely applying to them 
an idea elaborated in the Christian Doctrine, and already re- 
ferred to above: 


Those who maintain the Father and the Son to be one in essence 
. ... Say that the Son is not only called God, but also Jehovah, as 
appears from a comparison of several passages in both Testaments. 
Now Jehovah is the supreme God; therefore the Son and Father are 
one in essence. It will be easy, however, to expose the weakness of an 
argument derived from the ascription of the name of Jehovah to the 
Son. For the name of Jehovah is conceded even to the angels in the 
same sense as it has been already shewn that the name of God is 
applied to them, namely, when they represent the divine presence 
and person and utter the very words of Jehovah.’ 


187 L., XII. 519, 20. 

68 Both Servetus and Milton similarly define eternity and from the beginning 
to mean “a very long time” or “from the foundation of the visible universe.” 
Cf. De Error., 80 b, 81 a; P. W., IV. 23; 131. 

P. W., IV. 163. 

170 175. 

17 Tb., 166. 

im P, L., VII. 234. 
17 P, W., IV. 119-20. 
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Now if Milton called the Word or the Son God, in Paradise 
Lost, merely because he represented the divine presence, the 
theory of a modal Trinity was not at the basis of Milton’s con- 
ception of Deity—nor, indeed, any kind of Trinity. But there 
are reasons for considering such an objection without foundation. 
The being who pronounces doom upon Adam and Eve in Gene- 
sis is called God (3:16-21), and so we might suppose that 
Milton, too, would be compelled to assign him that name on 
scriptural authority. But upon the same authority, Milton 
should have made the same being who pronounced the curse 
upon Adam and Eve drive them out of the Garden. » (Gen. 
3:23, 24). But he does not do so—it is Michael who performs 
the latter task. Milton has many angels in Paradise Lost, and 
they are often representatives of God, yet they are all distinct 
individualities. Raphael, especially, holds a discourse through 
several books, in which he speaks the words commanded him by 
God. But Raphael, Michael, Abdiel, etc., are never in any way 
identified or confused with the Deity; it must be evident that 
they sustain a relationship to Jehovah so different from that of 
the Word and Spirit as to be in no essential way comparable to 
it. It was under pressure of argument, and to prove that Jesus 
was not equal to the Father, that Milton said in The Christian 
Doctrine that angels are called Jehovah. In Paradise Lost, 
where he could give rein to his imagination, where he could 
speak without obstruction, and where he was treating the pre- 
Gospel Trinity, we can believe that he expressed the basic and 
imaginative conceptions of his theology, without being ham- 
pered by opposition. When he called the Word or Spirit 
“God,” “the Almightie,” “the Maker,” “the Creator,” etc., we 
may conclude that he meant them to be what he calls them, not 
mere representatives. 

To sum up, then, we have found that Milton conceives of a 
pre-Gospel Trinity exactly like Servetus’; that God the Father 
is the same with both—the universe; that both believe the Word 
to hold the same strikingly unique relation to the Father; that 
both differentiate similarly between the general and special 
spirit of God; that the former is the vivifying force in the cos- 
mos; and that Jesus Christ, the humanized Word, is a man. 

The rationalism of these doctrines is apparent. Servetus 
proclaimed the efficacy and validity of man’s reason. While 
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retaining his absolute faith in the divine authorship and au- 
thority of the Scriptures, he shaped the teachings of the church, 
even while retaining most of their essential features, into some- 
thing which the mind can lay hold of, conceive, understand. 
Milton, likewise a tremendous rationalist, eagerly laid hold on 
a doctrine which satisfied the craving of his intellect without 
wholly invalidating the redemptive purposes of Christianity. 
E. Milton’s Muse 

Until a comparatively short time ago, I never had any ac- 
curate conception of what it was that Milton had in mind when 
he addressed his Muse, his Urania, “the meaning, not the name.” 
I have come to believe that the conception of a modal Godhead 
is the explanation of this Muse, for 


Heavenlie borne 
Before the Hills appeerd, or Fountaine flow’d, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy Sister.!”4 


Servetus said: 


Before creation was, God was; but neither was he Light, nor Word, 
nor Spirit, but some ineffable thing else—these, Light, Word, Spirit, 
being mere dispensations, modes, or expressions of pre-existing Deity.!”* 


Is not Urania the Holy Spirit, who, before the creation of the 
material universe, conversed with the Word, that is, dwelt with 
her? In the first book, there can be no doubt as to what Milton 
means; he is here addressing the vitalizing spirit of God, which 
is God himself: 


Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 
In the Beginning how the Heav’ns and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos.!"* 


Many passages in Paradise Lost become greatly clarified when 
we know the theological and philosophical conceptions that lie 
behind them. In the passage just cited Milton is addressing the 


P. VII. 7. 
1% Willis, 56. 
1.6. 
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general spirit of God; now his address turns to the Holy Ghost, 
who was manifested only in the Gospel times, although created 
before :!77 

But chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples, th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st.!”8 


In his last book, Servetus has much to say of the increated 
light and its energizing power, which is an expression of God. 
In the De Erroribus also we find that “Christ is like the face of 
' the sun in the midst of immensity and inaccessible light.”!7® 
The Word seems to be considered the divine light brought forth 
to bring life out of the Deep, out of the darkness waste and wild. 
We saw before that Servetus’ conception of God before any 
creation took place was that he was neither “Light, Word, nor 
Spirit, but some ineffable thing else,” etc. The fact probably is 
that Milton, by God, Light, Spirit, and Word, means the same 
thing—they are only different aspects of Deity. When we have 
come to understand this the magnificent passage at the be- 
ginning of Book III. of Paradise Lost no longer remains in the . 
region of the mystic: 
Hail, holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born 

Or of the Eternal, Coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproachd liéght 

Dwelt from Eternitie, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure Ethereal stream 

Whose fountain who shall tell? before the Sun, 

Before the Heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite.!*° 


Milton again and again calls the Word, or Christ, the first- 
born:!*! now he calls light first-born: it must be that Christ is 
identified with light. He starts his invocation to that manifesta- 
tion of God which is the 


Bright effluence of bright essence increate, 


"7 Cf. P. W., IV, 169. 10 P. III. 1. 
8 P. L., I. 17. 1 Cf. Ib., V. 830-42; P. W., IV. 80-1. 
"9 De Error., 107 a. 
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or the Word. And in line 7, he turns his address from the 
energizing to the vitalizing power of God, the Spirit. Here it is 
quite clear to whom he refers. Finally, in the first book of 
Paradise Regained, the object of Milton’s invocation is not less 
clear; and here it is direct: 


Thou Spirit, who ledst this glorious eremite 
As thou art wont, my prompted song. 
Thus we find that Milton’s Muse is nothing less than God 
himself, a God that is a modal Trinity. 

That there is some kind of relation between Milton and Serve- 
tus Iam unable to doubt. That both are imbued with the great 
philosophy of the sixteenth century—pantheism—which sees in 
all living and moving things the spirit of God which is God him- 
self, and in all forms of existence the very substance of God 
himself is a fact. That certain distinctive interpretations given 
to questions of Christian dogma by Servetus appear in Milton 


- is also true. And we cannot doubt that Milton may well have 


known the De Erroribus at first hand and been influenced by it. 

Whatever one’s conclusion may be as to the direct influence 
of Servetus on Milton, the parallels which have been traced in 
the present paper are of value in enabling us to define more 
clearly Milton’s theological conceptions and to relate them to 
the history of Christian dogma. They also illustrate the 
similarity of result produced when humanistic ethics, Renais- 
sance philosophy, and scriptural Christianity unite in sincere, 
progressive, and profound minds. 

Martin A. Larson 
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VINCENT MINUTOLI’S DEPECHES DU PARNASSE, 
: OU LA GAZETTE DES SAVANTS 


MONG the early literary journals which appeared in 

Europe toward the end of the seventeenth century was 
Vincent Minutoli’s Dépéches du Parnasse, ou la Gazette des 
Savants, the first number of which was published at Geneva on 
September 1, 1693. It was the plan of the editor to put out a 
number every fortnight, but plagiarism on the part of some 
editors of Lyons, who copied each gazette shortly after its 
appearance, caused him to abandon his plan after a few issues. 
Because of the part which it played in the famous Quarrel of 
the Ancients and Moderns, and of the light which it casts on 
literary men and matters of its day, this short-lived periodical 
has an interest and an importance which have been quite over- 
looked. 

Very little has been known about Les Dépéches because of 
their great rarity. Brief mention has been made of them in 
certain works of reference, of which the following are among 
the most important: Table Générale des Matiéres contenues dans 
Le Journal des Savants,' the 1759 edition of Moréri’s Diction- 
naire,? Senebier, Histoire littéraire de Genéve,? and Hatin, Histoire 
politique et littéraire de la Presse en France.4 In none of these 
works is any definite information given concerning the nature 
and content of this journal. In the Table Générale, etc. it is 
stated that as early as 1764 “le volume qui contient les cinq 
dépéches est recherché des curieux.”* Further evidence of the 
rarity of this publication is to be found in Hatin’s article in 
which he states that the volume containing the Dépéches is 
“trés recherché et trés rare.’ Hatin failed apparently in his 
search for a complete file of the work, the only copies which 
he found being “les quatres derniéres dans un petit volume 
factice qui m’a été révélé (at the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal) 


1 Paris, 1764, X, 664. 4 Vol. II, p. 256. 
* Vol. VIII, p. 567. 5 Table Générale, loc. cit. 
* Vol. II, p. 265. 
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par M. Ed. Thierry.’* Recent investigations in prominent 
libraries of France have failed to bring other copies to light. 
Now, the volume to which Hatin refers does not contain the 
last four numbers of Les Dépéches du Parnasse for the Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal has only the second, third, and fourth, 
dated respectively as follows: September 15, 1693, October 1, 
1693, and June 5, 1694. The first and last numbers—in the 
event that a fifth was published as some writers have main- 
tained—seem to have been lost, and, if they do still exist in 
some hidden library, they are exceedingly inaccessible. Happily 
there is in the Bibliothéque Nationale’? an apparently un- 
published account which deals with the history of Les Dépéches 
du Parnasse and gives many excerpts from the first and second 
issues. This unsigned and uncompleted eighteenth century 
document is doubtless the work of some literary historian who 
meant to incorporate it into a treatise on the French press. 
Vincent Minutoli, born about 1640, was of a well known 
Italian family which had established itself at Geneva.* He is 
said to have been a Protestant preacher in Holland, and to 
have been obliged to leave that country because of a love affair.® 
In 1676 he was appointed professor of history and belles lettres 
at Geneva “‘malgré la compagnie des pasteurs, et 4 condition 
qu’il n’exercerait les fonctions de son ministére.’"® In 1679 
he was again allowed to preach and in 1700 he was named 
librarian of the Academy of Geneva. He died in 1710. Among 
his influential friends was Bayle, whom he met in Holland, and 
with whom he maintained an active correspondence on literary 
matters. This relationship being known, there was much 
interest in Minutoli’s venture, inasmuch as it was believed that 
Bayle would contribute to it. It appears that the Dépéches 
were very popular," for the public found therein intelligent 


* No literary historian seems to have seen the five issues which are believed 
to have been published. 

7 MS. Nouv. Acq. Fr. 22337, fol. 361 ff. 

8 Cf. Bayle, Dictionnaire, Amsterdam, 1734, IV, 121. 

® Cf. Senebier, Hist. litt. de Genéve, 1785, II, 265. 

10 Tbid. 

1 Hatin says of the Dépéches, “‘elles eurent une assez grande vogue,” (Loc. 
cit). The manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale says (fol. 361) : “l’empresse- 
ment avec lequel le public recherchait le journal de M. Minutoli causa des 
contrefacons.”’ Senebier states, on the other hand: “Il entreprit en 1693 un jour- 
nal sous le titre de Dépéches du Parnasse, mais il ne réussit pas.”’(O.cit., II, 265). 
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criticism, interesting anecdotes, and bits of prose and verse 
which were difficult to secure elsewhere. Unfortunately the 
piracy of the Lyons publishers and the unsettled conditions in 
France at this time discouraged Minutoli, who did not see fit 
to continue his widely read journal. 

The first Dépéche, according to the manuscript of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, began with an article on the Quarrel of the 
Ancients and Moderns. Minutoli printed the well known 
Paralléle de Corneille et de Racine by Fontenelle,” following it 
by Boileau’s Ode sur la Prise de Namur, including the preface 
and the stanza beginning “‘un torrent dans les prairies’? which 
Boileau ‘‘n’avait osé faire imprimer, et qui ne courait qu’en 
manuscrit.’"* Of the replies to Boileau’s ode Minutoli did not 
print the famous lines by Fontenelle: “Quand Despréaux fut 
sifflé sur son ode,”’!® but he did include the following epigrams 
“qui pour n’étre pas de la méme force n’en font pas moins partie 
de la vie de M. Despréaux.” 


I. 
Oui, j’ai vu l’ode pindarique 
De ce redoutable critique, 
Qui sur le mont sacré prétend donner la loi. 
Perrault, quel monument il éléve 4 ta gloire! 
Mais quand je pense 4 son histoire, 
Que je plains le siécle et le roi. 


II. 
Notre ami Despréaux a fait un vilain pas 
Dont rien au monde ne le pare: 
Il agit contre lui s’il égale Pindare, 
Et passe pour un sot s’il ne l’efface pas. 


Minutoli rebuked the author of the second epigram: “Tout le 
monde ne tombera pas d’accord que ce dernier raisonne juste, 
parcequ’il suffit 4 Despréaux qu’il approche de Pindare qu’il 
ne s’est jamais mis en téte ni d’égaler ni de passer, ne s’étant 
proposé que de le suivre comme on vient de voir qu’il s’en 
explique formellement dans la strophe retranchée.”’ 


2 Fontenelle, Zuvres, ITI, 105. 

38 Boileau, CEuvres (Gidel), III, 16. 

“4 The author of the manuscript article reports the contemporary opinion 
that Boileau would have done well to have destroyed the stanza in question. 

Fontenelle, Zuvres, V, 233. 
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On page 34 of the first Dépéche Minutoli printed the following 
thrust at Boileau by Perrault: 


Un vieux opérateur fameux par ses secrets, 
Arrivé dans Paris répandit des billets, 

Tl n’est soulagement pour eux qu’il ne promette, 
Chacun y court, entr’autres un poéte, 

Que venait d’insulter un satirique auteur. 
“Contre un si doulereux et sicommun malheur. 
N’as-tu point, lui dit-il, une bonne recette?” 
“Oui, reprit le docteur, quelques coups de baton 
Arrétent tout court la satire.” 

“N’as-tu, dit le poéte, autre chose a me dire? 

Si ce reméde edt été bon, 

Despréaux cessé d’écrire.’””* 


That Minutoli was not partial to the moderns is shown by 
the fact that he put several poems of Boileau and Racine into 
his gazette. The epigrams of Boileau were, according to the 
author of the manuscript, too well known to be reprinted, but 
the following epigram by Racine “‘sera nouvelle pour bien des 
gens.”’ It is to be noted that this poem was known to be from 
Racine’s pen as early as September, 1693. There are several 
variants given in the manuscript, which are here indicated. 


Ces jours passés chez un vieil histrion 
Deux chroniqueurs mettaient en question 
Quand a Paris commenga la méthode 

De ces sifflets qui sont tant 4 la mode. 
“Ce fut, dit un, aux piéces de Boyer.” 
Gens pour Pradon voulurent parier. 
“Non, dit l’acteur, voici toute histoire, 
Que par degrés je vais vous débrouiller. 
Boyer apprit au parterre a brailler, 


16 The author of the manuscript points out that Minutoli was of the opinion 
that Perrault had administered a beating to Boileau, but, reads the manuscript, 
“Cette aventure a bien l’air d’un conte fait a plaisir et éclos de l’imagination 
fertile et peu charitable des ennemis de ce poéte.” Minutoli is also corrected 
because of his attribution of the Sonnet contre Phédre to Perrault and of the 
parody of the sonnet “Dans un fauteuil doré” to Boileau. Of the first sonnet 
the author says ‘‘On sait que cette petite piéce a été composée a table par 
Madame Deshouliéres au sortir de la représentation de cetteadmirable tragédie,” 
and of the parody, “Il est certain que ce satirique n’y a eu aucune part et que 
ce fut un jeu d’esprit de quelques seigneurs de la cour, trés amis de M. Racine.” 
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Quant a Pradon, si j’ai bonne mémoire, 
Pommes sur lui volérent largement; 

Or quand sifflets prirent commencement, 
C’est, j’y jouais, j’en suis témoin fidéle, 
C’est 4 l’Aspar du Sieur de Fontenelle.”””” 


Forty-four of the forty-eight pages of the first Dépéche dealt 
with the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. The four remain- 
ing pages contained remarks concerning the Anti-Menagiana 
(1693) of Jean Bernier. Therein were described the efforts of 
M. l’Abbé Regnier Desmarais to have suppressed the statement 
that M. l’Abbé Pertinax (Desmarais) resembled to perfection 
the picture of pride. 

The second Dépéche has sixteen articles of which the first 
eight deal with several books of the day. The first article per- 
tains to the two lives of Cardinal Ximénés by Fléchier (1693) 
and Marsollier (1693). Minutoli remarked that Fléchier was a 
panegyrist rather than a historian, and that Marsollier should 
have adhered more closely to the facts. Adrien Baillet’s Traité 
dela Dévotion a la Sainte Viérge and two libels against the same 
author’s Jugements des Savants sur les Principaux Ouvrages des 
Auteurs (1685) and his Vie de Descartes (1691) are the subjects 
of the second article. Articles three to nine deal with the 
following items respectively: Mlle. Bernard, Les Mémoires 
Historiques; the Amsterdam edition of Le Journal d’Henri IIT; 
Rondel, De Vita et Moribus Epicuri; Benoit, L’ histoire del’ édit de 
Nantes; Jaques Koulman, Dispute Extraordinaire en Théologie; 
extracts from two letters from Turkey. In the ninth article 
Minutoli took up again the quarrel between Perrault and 
Boileau, making reference to Racine’s remarks about Perrault’s 
Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes (1688). The tenth and 
eleventh articles contain two lampoons which were sung at Paris 
on the occasion of La Bruyére’s entrance to the Académie 
Francaise, and three couplets against Racine’s objections to 
Fontenelle’s Paralléle de Racine et de Corneille. Articles twelve 
and thirteen contain three pieces of verse, to wit: a fable Dans 
VAge d’Or, a rondeau against Benserade beginning “A la 

17 Cizeron-Rival in his Récréations littéraires (1765) page 90 is not sure that 
the epigram is by Racine. In Racine’s Oeuvres (Grands Ecrivains) IV, 125, 
are noted early attributions to Racine, to which that of Minutoli of 1693 must 
be added. 
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fontaine oi s’enivre Boileau,” and the Duchesse de Bourbon’s 
“Hélas, aprés un mois je vous vois de retour.” The last three 
articles of the second Dépéche contain information concerning 
the new books which had appeared in Italy, Holland, and 
England. 

The third Dépéche is much less interesting than the first two. 
The first article tells the story of the competition and the 
awarding of the prize of the Academy to Mlle. Bernard for her 
poem on the subject, “Que plus le roi de France mérite des 
louanges, plus il les évite.’”” The second article deals with the 
election of M. de la Loubére to the French Academy. The third 
contains copies of letters of the King and the five bishops to 
the pope concerning the doctrine of infallibility. The fourth 
treats of several new publications, among others the posthumous 
works of the Abbé de Saint Réal, the Portrait del’ honnéte Femme, 
Caillére’s Le bon et le mauvais Usage des Fagons de parler 
bourgeoises, and the Anti-Menagiana. The fifth article is devoted 
to Bayle’s Dictionnaire and announces that two of the pro- 
jected three hundred leaves had been printed by the middle 
of September 1693 by Reinier Leers of Rotterdam. An added 
note tells of the Holland translation into French of Dr. Locke’s 
Thoughts Concerning Education (1693). The Dépeche closes with 
the following avertissement: “Un petit contretemps de contre- 
facon qui faisait quelque peine au libraire a retardé considérable- 
ment |’impression de cette troisitme dépéche, mais cet obstacle 
etant levé les suivantes paraitront régulitrement de quinze 
en quinze jours.” 


The fourth Dépéche, published after an interval of some eight 
months, shows added evidence of the author’s irritation. The 
printer put at the head of the issue a notice in which he an- 
nounced to the public that the author had promised to send his 
copy regularly, and that he would publish the periodical on the 
fifth and eighteenth of each month, together with Le Journal 
@’Europe. Minutoli prefaced the number with an avertissement 
in which he thanked the many savants who had expressed their 
regret at the nonappearance of the journal. He began his 
articles with a series of reports on literary matters which he 
had received from Holland, of which the first deals with Le 
Gendre’s Vie de feu M. du Bosc. Reference is then made to 
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Le Journal d’Amsterdam which had been recommenced in 
February 1694 after a pause of four months. Le Journal des 
Savants, published by Pierre Chauvin is characterized as 
follows: “Il y a du sel et des agréments qui réveilleront le 
gotit du public.” The Histoire de la sagesse et de la folie (1693) 
by Thomasius and La Bibliothéque d’Europe are discussed. 
These criticisms are followed by two letters of the Abbé de la 
Trappe of December 30, 1693, and February 11, 1694, dealing 
with his troubles with Mabillon. The fourth article contains 
several epigrams against Boileau’s Tenth Satire, which is styled 
by Minutoli “une trés belle piéce.”” The last articles refer to 
recent publications, as follows: Pellisson’s Traité de l’ Eucharistie 
(1694), Bernier’s Amnti-Menagiana, Cotelendi’s Arlequiniana 
(1694), Charpentier’s translations of more than two hundred 
epigrams, Jean-Foy Vaillant’s Commentaire sur les M édailles 
de M. V Abbé de Camps, the preface to the sermons of St. 
Augustine by Dubois. 
GEorGE B. Watts 


XLIX 


ALBRECHT VON HALLER AND ENGLISH 
THEOLOGY 


HE philosophical poems that Haller wrote during the years 

1729-1734 helped to mark a turning toward a better way 
in German poetry.' In the preface to the fourth edition of these 
poems (1748) he wrote: 


Ich hatte indessen die englischen Dichter mir bekannter gemacht 
und von denselben die Liebe zum Denken, und den Vorzug der 
schweren Dichtkunst angenommen. Die philosophischen Dichter, 
deren Grésse ich bewunderte, verdrangen bald bey mir das geblahte 
und aufgedunsene Wesen des Lohensteins, der auf Metaphoren wie 
auf leichten Blasen schwimmt. 


If one could paraphrase this statement and at the same time 
make it more definite by saying Haller had been reading Pope’s 
Essay on Man and Thompson’s Seasons and had decided to 
emulate them, all would be clear,? for on reading the poems in 
question Thomson and Pope inevitably come to mind, but 
reasons partly chronological preclude this explanation and 
one is forced to fall back on other English authors, who help to 
account for the arguments of the poems but not at all for their 
form. Shaftesbury came next into consideration and Georg 
Bondi (1891) stated* or rather overstated his claims, which 


1 Priority in this respect must be conceded to Hagedorn. See Bertha Reed 
Coffman A note on Hagedorn’s and Haller’s German-English relations, Modern 
Language Notes, XLI (1926), 387-388. Haller specifically accords to Hagedorn 
due recognition in his well known letter to Gemmingen, March, 1772. “Der 
Hr. von Hagedorn besuchte Engelland, ich auch, und noch etwas friiher. Diese 
Reise hatte auf beyde einen wichtigen Einfluss. Wir fiihlten, dass man in 
wenigen Wértern weit mehr sagen konnte, als man in Deutschland bis hieher 
gesagt hatte; wir sahen, dass philosophische Begriffe und Anmerkungen sich 
reimen liessen, und strebten beyde nach einer Starke, dazu wir noch keine 
Urbilder gehabt hatten. 

Sehr jung machte sich Hr. von Hagedorn mit seinen Poesien bekannt, ich 
um etwas spiter.”” The letter is quoted by Hirzel (see footnote 8), page 398-39f. 

* Cf. Max Koch, Uber die Bezichungen der englischen Literatur 2u der deut- 
schen im 18ten Jahrhundert. Leipzig 1883. p. 14. 

* Georg Bondi, Das Verhiltnis von Hallers philosophischen Gedichten sur 
Philosophie seiner Zeit. Leipzig Diss. Dresden 1891; 40 pp. 
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_ led Jenny (1902) to write another dissertation‘ in which he 
demonstrated that Leibniz’s influence was more significant than 
Shaftesbury’s. Disregarding Jenny’s dissertation, Howard 
Mumford Jones® has recently renewed the attack on Shaftes- 
bury, beginning with the statement: “Current assumptions 
of scholars in the field indicate little argument against the view 
of Georg Bondi that the philosophy of the poems of Albrecht 
von Haller is taken from the philosophy of Shaftesbury.” 
Reviewing Bondi’s argument, Jones says: 

A copy of Shaftesbury falls into Haller’s hands; and we are asked 
to believe that this so upsets the habits of thought he has now formed 
that he turns from Leibniz, a scientist and thinker of the first order, 
to Shaftesbury, a dilettante and moralist of the third order.® 


Some critics might wish to qualify this evaluation of Shaftes- 
bury; moreover the copy of Shaftesbury did not “fall into” 
Haller’s hands but came there as a result of repeated requests.’ 
Otherwise most persons interested in the question to-day will 
share in some measure Jones’s indignation against Bondi. 

For Shaftesbury, Jones would substitute Newton, and in 
the light of his demonstration it would seem that this is by far 


the most promising surmise to date. In conclusion Jones wishes 
“that the whole problem of Newtonian influence upon the 
advanced thinkers of central Europe in the closing years of the 
seventeenth, and the opening years of the eighteenth, century 
could be investigated by competent scholars”; and he expresses 
the opinion “that much that has been attributed to Shaftesbury 
upon the continent would in a truer reading be ascribed to the 
metaphysics and theology of Newton.” One cannot do less than 
subscribe to this wish, yet there are reasons why one should be 
not too hopeful of additional light from this source on Haller’s 
poetry. 

In the first place, the range of Haller’s interests and of his 
reading was so wide that the source of his ideas is hard to 
identify. He was interested in botany, ancient and modern 


‘H. E. Jenny, Haller als Philosoph. Berne Diss. Basel 1902. It is to be re- 
gretted that Jones did not refer to this dissertation for it also makes several 
references to Newton. 

5 “Albrecht von Haller and English Philosophy,” P.M.L.A. XL (1925), 103. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

7 See below, p. 950. 
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literature, numismatics, ancient history, and mathematics 
in addition to his specialty, which was anatomy. To be sure his 
main avocations were philosophy and theology. In the latter 
his interest was almost morbid, so that it seems safer to suppose 
that he knew any contemporary work on the subject rather 
than that he did not. During the years of Haller’s youth 
theology was much written about in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. Jones has succinctly de- 
fined for us the points of similarity and difference between 
Leibniz, Newton, and Shaftesbury, but the fact remains, as 
Jones would probably admit, that Newton displayed an 
admixture of orthodoxy and mild daring that was rather 
common at the time, so that, except where external evidence is 
present, it is rather unsafe to attribute to Newton the origin of 
specific ideas of Haller. 

In the second place, Haller’s poems in general and his phil- 
osophic poems in particular have already been subjected to 
rather minute analysis and their contents have been fairly well 
accounted for. The best edition of his poetry is that of Hirzel® 
containing 240 pages of poems and 700 pages of apparatus. The 
three philosophic poems in question® contain a little over a 
thousand lines whose inspiration has been explained in part by 
Haller himself, in part by others. The metaphysical and theolo- 
gical elements in these poems are of a common West-European, 
liberal-orthodox type that Newton and several others as well 
might readily have sanctioned. To search thru the five heavy 
volumes of Newton, written largely in Latin, for further light 
on Haller’s inspiration might therefore prove a relatively thank- 
less task.!° Unless more cogent reasons are offered, it may seem 
adequate to accept simply the fact that Newton as a personality 
loomed up rather large before Haller’s poetic eye, for most of 


® Ludwig Hirzel, ed. Albrecht von Hallers Gedichte in Bibliothek dlterer 
Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz III, Frauenfeld 1882. 

* Jones includes in his discussion Die Alpen 1729 which in respect to content 
seems to belong to the same group. I exclude it because Haller specifically states 
(Hirzel p. 21) that it was written in the Lohensteinian style, that under the 
English influence he sought to overcome. See opening quotation of this article. 
The remaining poems discust by Jones are Gedanken tiber Vernunft, Aber- 
glauben und Unglauben (1729), Die Falschheit menschlicher Tugenden (1730), 
and Uber den Ursprung des Ubels (1734). 

10 Tsaact Newtoni Opera quae extant omnia... .ed. Horsley, London 1782. 
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the specific references to Newton can be accounted for by this 
assumption alone. Before considering them it might be well to 
glance at one or two other English theologians or metaphysi- 
cians belonging to the same group. 

The first to claim our attention is William King, Archbishop 
of Dublin. Struck some time ago by the similarity of their 
titles, Icompared King’s De origine mali with Haller’s Uber den 
Ursprung des Ubels. It developt that the line of their arguments, 
sometimes even their phraseology, was similar. As King’s 
work was written in Latin in 1702 Haller might have read it 
at any time during his youth, but presumably he did read it, 
if at all, in the English translation of 1731, for by then he had 
learned to read English and he and his three Basle friends 
Bernoulli, Drollinger, and the Stiahelin, for whom he wrote 
the poem, were at that time all much interested in English 
literature. 

King’s work, De origine mali, must have been rather widely 
read, for the translation of 1731 past into a second edition the 
very next year, just about at the time Haller was writing his 
similarly named poem. Haller’s poem is divided into three 
books. The first begins with a description of the beauty of the 
landscape that spreads itself before the poet. Yet this beautiful 
earth is the arena of human woe. How can one reconcile the 
evil lot of man with the concept of a gracious God? The second 
book, with which we are chiefly concerned, begins to formulate 
an answer to this question and the answer is much like King’s." 

* Both begin with the assumption of the best possible world. 
King says that God made the world as well as it could be made 
by the highest power, wisdom, and goodness." Haller says 
(II, 5ff.): 

Verschiedner Welten Riss lag vor Gott ausgebreitet, 
Und alle Méglichkeit war ihm zur Wahl bereitet; 
Allein die Weisheit sprach fiir die Vollkommenheit, 
Der Welten wiirdigste gewann die Wiirklichkeit. 


11 I quote King from the two volume edition of London 1732, using in most 
cases, for the sake of brevity, phrases from the analytical table of contents pp. 
lix-xcii. 

% William King, An essay on the origin of evil, tr. from the Latin. 2nd ed. 
London 1732. Chapter I, section III, { 11. 
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This only defines of course the orthodoxy of the time and 
parallels could be found in Shaftesbury or Leibniz at will. 

According to King it pleased God to create things of unequal 
perfection with regard to their attributes provided that “those 
which are least perfect” be no hindrance to the number and 
convenience of the more perfect ones. King seems to place pure 
spirit at one end of the scale and matter at the other. Haller 
recognizes a series of things (II, 23ff.): 


Die, ungleich satt vom Glanz des mitgetheilten Lichts, 
In langer Ordnung stehn von Gott zum éden Nichts. 


Somewhere in the midst of this series come the angels, the human 
beings, and the animals. Man is characterized (II, 107) as 


Zweideutig Mittelding von Engeln und von Vieh. 


The incautious reader recalls instantly Pope’s Essay on Man 
which had appeared just the year before, with its ironic couplet: 


What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angels, would be more. 


But more likely we have here a borrowing by Haller from line 17 
of his own Gedanken tiber Vernunft, Aberglauben und Unglauben 
(1729) wherein he had characterized man as Unselig Mittel-Ding 
von Engeln und von Vieh! 


This was written some years before Pope’s Essay on Man, whose 
famous epigram begins to appear in the light of a commonplace of 
its time, and one grows more skeptical of the value of even close 
verbal parallels as evidence of influence. The idea of beings in a 
scale of values was moreover quite prevalent at the time. 
Leibniz too recognized Monads of unequal value. 

To account for the evil in the world, King says, some would 
revert to the belief of the Manichzans, a Persian sect which 
maintained the existence of a good and a bad principle.” 
Similarly Haller asks (I, 151) whether we shall yield passively 
to such a teaching. 


Soll Manes in Triumph Gott und die Wahrheit fiihren? 


8 [bid., Chapter III, §. 5 and 6. 
“ Zbid., Chapter II, §. 5. 
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Here I thot I had at last a parallel that was not a commonplace, 
but it later developt that the theologians of the time were 
rather fond of talking about Manichzans. 

According to King there are three kinds of evil in the world, 
the evil of imperfection, natural evil, and moral evil. By the 
evil of imperfection is meant the existence of some creatures 
less noble than others. By natural evil is meant inconveniences 
connected with generation and corruption, such as pain and 
death." By moral evil is meant the possibility of man as a free 
agent choosing the wrong course.'* Haller too recognized, tho 
not in so many words, these types of evil, and both King and 
Haller recognize that pain is a stimulus to self-preservation, but 
both are chiefly interested in moral evil. The chief difference 
between the two is that King says explicitly: “The earth is not 
made for man alone but for the Universe. To think otherwise 
savors of human pride.”!” Haller is interested in man alone and 
therefore seems at least to imagine a homocentric universe. 

Moral evil leads to the question of man as a free agent. 
As King expresses it: “God might have prevented moral evils 
if he had refused to create any free Being. But without these 
the world would have been a mere machine and everything 
passive.'® 

Haller uses the same figure of speech to express the same thot 
(II, 53 ff.): 


Gott, der im Reich der Welt sich selber zeigen wollte, 

Sah, dass, wann alles nur aus Vorschrift handeln sollte, 
Die Welt ein Uhrwerk wird, von fremdem Trieb beseelt, 
Und keine Tugend bleibt, wo Macht zum Laster fehlt. 


The use of the clock as the figure to express the perfect universe 
is of course of no value as a parallel. It is the commonest of the 
commonplaces of the time. 

These are the main points of similarity of the treatise to 
the poem and they include nearly every essential thesis in 
Haller’s line of argument. Only one important one remains 
and that will be spoken of presently. Since Haller was deeply 


% Tbid., Chapter IV. 

Tbid., Chapter V. 

17 Ibid., Chapter IV, section II, 4. 5. 

18 Tbid., Cha pter V, section V, subsection II. J. 1, 2. 
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interested in religion and particularly in the problem of evil, 
and since King’s work was well known in its day it seems not 
unplausible to suppose that Haller had read it, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that he did: What we do know, 
however, is that Leibniz read the work of King, for he deemed it 
worthy of a direct reply..* Any contemporary admirer of 
Leibniz would naturally have read the reply and become in- 
quisitive about King. Whatever ideas Haller had in common 
with King he may have come by in any one of three ways: He 
may have derived them directly from King, or from King by 
way of Leibniz, or the ideas may have been prevalent at the 
time; and as long as Haller had the convictions it does not seem 
very important by what road he arrived at them. I had just 
about attained this stage of indifference when the article of 
Jones appeared, which tempted me to contradiction in regard to 
some minor points. 

Tho not regarded as a notable to-day William King was of 
some consequence in his time and should hardly be overlooked 
in any discussion of the theory of the origin of evil. The very 
title constitutes a claim to attention. He wrote his De origine 
mali eight years before Leibniz wrote his Essais de Théodicée 
sur la bonté de dieu, la liberté de Vhomme et Vorigine du mal and 
thirty-three years before Haller’s Ursprung des Ubels. 

Neither may Shaftesbury be treated slightingly in this 
connexion in view of the fact that Leibniz admits the similarity 
of his Théodicée to Shaftesbury’s Moralists and says he would 
have borrowed large portions of it had he seen it in time.?° 
Leibniz and Shaftesbury seem unaware that they were later to 
be marshalled into opposing camps. As far as Haller’s Ursprung 
des Ubels is concerned Shaftesbury comes in prominently at 
just one point. At a certain place Haller leaves King behind 
and embarks on a theme that had however been treated by 

19 Dict. Nat. Biog., article on William King. There are references to King in 
Leibniz’s Théodicée, in the preface and in sections 240, 270, 358, 359. See also 
“Remarques sur le livre de l’origine du mal, publié depuis peu en Angleterre,” 
Gerhardt’s edition, Berlin 1885, VI, 400 ff. 

20 “Si j’avais vd cet ouvrage avant la publication de ma Théodicée, j’en 
aurais profité comme il faut et j’en aurais emprunté de grands passages,” and 
“j’y ai trouvé d’abord presque toute ma Théodicée (mais plus agréablement 
tournée) avant qu’elle va le jour.” Quoted by Jones (footnote 57) to prove that 
Leibniz has the prior claim! 
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Shaftesbury. That is to say, he discusses the compass within 
man, which aids him to a right election. Shaftesbury had spoken 
of the two characteristics in man, the love of self and the love 
of mankind in general. ‘The real and perfect gentleman should 
have these qualities so trained that neither should dominate, 
but the two should accord like two strings in a violin. The 
satirical Pope had regarded the selfish string as the really 
important one that made for human progress. Haller took him 
to task explicitly for this many years later in a review in the 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen* and Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, 
which Haller also takes cognizance of,” was the best exposition 
of this cynical view. Haller takes the opposite stand and says 
of God (II, 113): 

Er legte tief in uns zwei unterschiedne Triebe, 

Die Liebe fiir sich selbst und seines Niachsten Liebe. 

Die eine niedriger, doch damals ohne Schuld, 

Ist der fruchtbare Quell von Arbeit und Geduld: 


then later (II, 137 f.): 


Viel edler ist der Trieb, der uns fiir andre riihret 
Vom Himmel kiémmt sein Brand, der keinen Rauch gebieret. 


According to the Encyclopedia Britannica Shaftesbury was the 

first English thinker to designate and define moral sense or 

conscience. That this is an overstatement couid readily be 

shown, but he certainly brot the moral sense into prominence 

oc strest its universality. Here Haller agrees with him (II, 
79 ff.): 


Weit ndtiger liegt noch, im innersten von uns, 

Der Werke Richterin, der Probstein unsers Thuns: 

Vom Himmel stammt ihr Recht; er hat in dem Gewissen 
Die Pflichten der Natur den Menschen vorgerissen. 


and again (II, 209 ff.): 


Die Kraft von Blut und Recht erkennen die Huronen, 
Die dort an Mitschigans beschneiten Ufern wohnen, 
Und unterm braunen Siid fiihlt auch der Hottentott 
Die allgemeine Pflicht und der Natur Gebot. 


™ Op. Cit. 1746 p. 551. Cf. Haller, Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen 
uber Schriftsteller und uber sich selbst Bern 1787, II, 197. 
® Uber den Ursprung des Ubels, 1. 75. 
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Haller’s correspondence shows that he was reading Shaftes- 
bury at about the time he was writing this poem. One of his 
three Basle friends was a certain Stihelin of whom we know 
little except that he felt his German was so imperfect that he 
always wrote in English instead. There can be no doubt that his 
German was pretty bad. Haller saw the works of Shaftesbury 
in his hands and later wrote to him and askt him for them. On 
August 16, 1730, Stihelin replied that the book was not his own. 
In 1732 Haller borrowed this or another copy of it from Stihelin, 
who wrote: 


Here I send you....the E Shaftesburys works, which, as I 
perused your elegant poesy, seems me not altogether to be unknown 
to you, 


and later in the same year he wrote: 


The pious reflections of Lord Shaftesbury may have been no ill 
compagnion of your solitude. Have you not admired in him the most 
elegant manner of writting, by which he delivres us the most abstracted 
subjects. 


The second English divine to come under consideration is 
Samuel Clarke. Haller was only twenty one years of age at 
the time of his first sojourn in England. The visit was a short 
one lasting only a few weeks and he knew no English at the 
time. So it is not remarkable that he displays so partial a 
knowledge of Shakespeare, Milton, Shaftesbury, Pope, and 
Thomson, whose Winter has just appeared. But since Haller 
knew Latin it is but natural that he should mention many 
mathematicians, astronomers, and theologians, whose names 
are not familiar to us to-day. It is perhaps no wonder that he 
is led to say that England has not produced much in the way of 
literature but excels in the sciences, jurisprudence excepted.” 

Haller relied then on his knowledge of Latin and his friends 
for his impressions of English literature. Among these friends 
were “My lord Viscount Tauenshend” (Townsend, I suppose), 
Weiss, a Swiss, and Des Maiseaux, a former minister, a French- 


Hirzel, p. liii f. 

% Jones misquotes him as saying that the neice are unsurpassed in law. 
Haller’s phrase was: “In den Wissenschaften scheint kein Land Engelland izt 
vorzugehen, es muss dann in den Rechten seyn. Dann die Engellinder haben 
ihre eigenen Gesetze und fragen nach keinen rémischen” (Hirzel p. m). 
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man, and a friend of St. Evremont’s. Haller notes that Des 
Maiseaux has the works of Leibniz, Clarke, and Newton in his 
library. He also notes that the work of Newton, Clarke, and 
Leibniz is known to the queen. Jones duly mentions these facts 
but fails to state at this point that Clarke and Newton on 
the one hand and Leibniz on the other were known to the queen 
and to Des Maiseaux as antagonists. 

The history of that once famous controversy is as follows: 
Princess Wilhelmine Charlotte von Anspach lived at the 
Prussian court. She was a person of intellectual gifts and was a 
favorite pupil of Leibniz. When the house of Hanover succeeded 
to the English throne she became princess of Wales and later 
queen. One day when Samuel Clarke was calling at court she 
had a discussion with him in which she defended Leibniz’s 
view of the universe and he the view of Newton. There were two 
questions at issue, the more interesting was this: Leibniz said 
that God had made the universe like a clock which never went 
out of order, while Newton said the clock was of such imperfect 
workmanship that God had to interfere personally from 
time to time to make it go aright. The queen reported the New- 
ton heresy to Leibniz by letter and he answered. Clarke 
answered Leibniz and a prolonged debate followed.{ Clarke 
publisht the letters in question, but another edition was pub- 
lisht by a person who had already served as an intermediary, 
and this person was the same Des Maiseaux whom Haller 
visited in 1727.% It is furthermore clear enuf that in regard to 
this controversy Haller is on the side of Newton and Ciarke, 
for he says in Uber den Ursprung des Ubels, I1, 65: 


Drum itiberliess auch Gott die Geister ihrem Willen 
Und dem Zusammenhang, woraus die Thaten quillen, 


% Samuel Clarke’s younger brother John Clarke, sometime dean of Salis- 
bury, wrote an Enquiry into the cause of the origin of evil 1720, 2 vols. The 1731 ed. 
of King’s Origin of evil contains “large notes” tending to explain and vindicate 
some of the author’s principles against the objections of Bayle and Leibniz. 
The translator’s preface quotes at one place from J. Clarke On natural evil. 
The question might of course arise as tc whether Haller knew the work of J. 
Clarke as well as of S. Clarke, but there is no certain answer to this question. 
J. Clarke’s essay on The origin of evil demonstrates the truth of some of the prin- 
cipal tenets of Newton’s philosophy, but significant verbal parallels with Hal- 
ler’s Ursprung des Ubels are still more difficult to find than in King’s work. 
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Doch so, dass seine Hand der Welten Steur behielt 
Und der Natur ihr Rad muss stehen, wann er befiehlt. 


A few observations in regard to Newton are at last in order, 
but before making them it is well to call attention to an in- 
cidental inference that may be drawn from the foregoing. 
Jones is inclined to place on one side the earnest thinkers, Leib- 
niz, Newton, Clarke,and Haller and to place Shaftesbury on the 
seat of the scornful along with Voltaire, but it has been seen 
that Leibniz acknowledged most courteously and cordially an 
agreement with Shaftesbury and at a later time indulged in an 
equally hearty combat with Newton and Clarke as opponents. 

Of the several references that Haller makes to Newton 
perhaps the most striking is the one in a letter to his friend Joh. 
Jak. Ritter. “Leibnitz war ein Columbus, der einige Inseln 
von seiner neuen Welt erblicket hatte, aber ein Newton ein 
Bernoulli sind geboren gewesen, die Bezwinger derselben zu 
sein.” This remark however probably had a special applica- 
tion to the field of mathematics rather than of metaphysics,” 
but it is undeniable that Haller had a high esteem for Newton 
as a scientist and a man and he paid an especial visit to his 
grave. Newton had died only a few months before and it was 
related that shortly before his death he had said: 


I do not know what I may appear to the world but to myself I have 
been only like a boy playing on the seashore and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered before me.” 


It was this note of intellectual modesty in Newton that 
appealed most strongly to Haller when he came to know of it. 
Jones seems to think (footnote 43) that Haller may have heard 
this striking anecdote at the time he was in England, but there 
is a moderately good reason for thinking that he first heard of 
it later. Haller’s interest in English literature received a new 
impulse in Basle, as Haller notes in the introduction to the 
fourth edition of his poems (as quoted above on p. 942). He 


%* Haller’s common interest with Ritter was mathematics (Hirzel xxxiv). 
Regarding Newton and Bernoulli see Newton Opera . . . . IV, 409 f. Cf. Hirzel 
p. xlix. 

27 Brewster, Memoirs of .... Sir Isaac Newton II, 407. Edinburgh and 
Boston 1885; quoted by Jones p. 112. 
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wrote the philosophical poems of that period, as he says, 
chiefly to show to his friend Stahelin and the others that the 
German language was a fit medium for philosophic poetry. In 
these poems there are several references direct and indirect to 
English philosophers and writers, as has been shown by Haller 
himself in the notes to his fourth edition, by Haller’s modern 
editor Hirzel, and more systematically by Jones. 

From the poem Gedanken iiber Vernunft, Aberglauben und 
Unglauben I draw a slightly different conclusion from Jones. 
Toward the beginning of this poem Haller refers to the achieve- 
ments of science (27 ff.), to the reclamation of the Lincolnshire 
coast (45-46), to the discovery of the law of universal gravita- 
tion (51-56), and then goes on to exclaim with an irony which, 
despite Jones’s opinion to the contrary (p. 112), seems to be 
directed against Newton, the last named as well as the other 
scientists: 

Wohl-angebrachte Miih! gelehrte Sterbliche! 

Euch selbst misskennet ihr, sonst alles wisst ihr eh! 
Ach! eure Wissenschaft ist noch der Weisheit Kindheit, 
Der Klugen Zeitvertreib, ein Trost der stolzen Blindheit. 


Haller’s friend Stahelin also understood that the irony was meant 
to include Newton, for he wrote to Haller, on receipt of the 
poem: “Ihre Beschreibung and Bestraffung des Pébels, des 
Newtons und seiner Erfindung.... sind, so ich je etwas 
verstehe, sehr kiinstlich und wohl disponiert.”** Hirzel does not 
record that Haller took exception by letter to this interpretation 
on the part of his friend. 

‘ To be sure Haller seems to contradict himself later on in the 
same poem where he says in verses 369-370, to which Jones 
calls especial attention: 

Vergniigung geht vor Witz: Auch Weisheit halt ein Maas, 
Das Thoren niedrig diinkt und Newton nicht Vergass. 

It seems at first thot a little strange that Haller should 
apparently contradict himself in a poem, and also that 
Stihelin should not note the contradiction. The explanation of 
this is, however, that Haller did not contradict himself, for in 
the first and second editions (1732 and 1734) we have instead 
at this place the rather colorless lines: 


* Hirzel, p. lxxiii, note 2. 
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Vergniigen geht vor Witz: Auch Weisheit hilt ein Maas, 
Der Weg von der Vernunft ist nur die Mittelstrass. 


The new lines first appeared in the third edition of 1743. It 
might seem that Haller had come to know a little more of 
Newton’s life and character in the period that had intervened 
between the first and third editions of his poems, that he first 
heard during this time the interesting comment of Newton 
regarding his own comparative ignorance and made the change 
in the lines by way of “‘Ehrenrettung.’’ His amends would have 
been more complete had he changed lines 56 ff., but to do this he 
would have needed to make a thorogoing change in a passage 
that was rather eloquent as it stood despite its roughness. 
Instead of that he may have thot it sufficient to accomplish a 
similar end retroactively by substituting the good lines 369-370 
for their mediocre predecessors. 
LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
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ALZIRETTE: AN UNPUBLISHED PARODY 
OF VOLTAIRE’S ALZIRE. 


[HE eighteenth century is the century of parody. Its critical 

attitude of mind accorded with the ungenerous znd censorious 
irreverence of these farces. The wise and witty petit-mattre 
was entirely too frigid and too supercilious not to sneer at the 
sublime attitudes of tragic stage-heroes, at the tearful Men of 
Feeling of budding Romanticism, at the dry seriousness of 
the savant or the metrical enthusiasm of the poet. Moreover, 
as the number of literates increased and furnished a steadily 
growing group of readers and theater-goers, the number of the 
esthetically obtuse who came into contact with books or the 
stage, increased proportionally. And, in all times, they form 
the predestined public of the parodist. Unimaginative and 
pedestrian, gifted with a sturdy sense of reality, they are not 
easily beguiled by the illusions created in us by a work of art; 
they steadily perceive the abyss that gapes between Dream 
and Fact. From these two groups, the half-lettered bourgeois 
and the shallow fops, the parodist recruited the main body of 
his followers: he catered to the esthetically mediocre. His 
public was large. As long as he kept his burlesques within the 
bounds of a rough and ready buffoonery, analogous to the 
modern Revue de fin d’année or to slap-stick comedy, he could 
count upon success. 

Parody in the eighteenth century was, then, abundant, 
mediocre and successful. A list of the dramatic parodies from 
1700 to 1800, which I hope to publish soon, contains more than 
600 titles of parody-plays alone. They dressed impartially in 
motley the grandiloquent tragedies of the time and those of 
Corneille and Racine, the sentimental drama and the Italian 
or French Operas. Sometimes they even enacted a parody- 
criticism of a novel or of a critical treatise, or aimed, through 
the play they parodied, at the politicians or the fashions of the 
day; nor is it surprising that for this purpose they should select 
as targets the outstanding figures of the century. Among these, 
however, few authors were as often or as thoroughly parodied 
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as Voltaire. Something of a parodist himself, Voltaire tran- 
scended this safe plane to deride with cosmic, Gargantuan 
banter the theories and the foibles of his opponents—but he 
did so at his own risk and oniy while safely entrenched in his 
domain near the frontier of France. And the result was that 
the same bourgeois who took a delicate delight in seeing Racine’s 
Athalie ravestied, was horrified by Candide. 

The following list of theatrical parodies on Voltaire’s works 
proves abundantly that the pitiless wits followed him like a 
swarm of irritated wasps and contributed a good deal to the 
imposing library of anti-Voltairian invective and pamphleteer- 
ing which appeared both during his lifetime and shortly after 
his death: 


Alziretie, parody of Alzire, by Panard, Pontau and Parmentier, 1736. 

L’ Amant deguise, parody of Semiramis, by Bidault de Montigny, 1754. 

Artémire, parody of Artémire, by Dominique (Biancolelli). 1720. 

Arlequin au Parnasse ou la Folie de Melpoméne, parody of Zaire, by the 
Abbé Nadal, 1732. 

Le Baron d’Otrante, parody of the Baron d’Otrante, by Mercier de 
Compiégne, 1795. 

Bolus, parody of Brutus, by Dominique and Romagnési, 1731. 

Les Catastrophes liri-tragi-comiques, parody of Eriphile, by Riccoboni 
and Romagnési, 1732. 

Caquire, parody of Zaire, par M. de Vessaire (pseud. Bécombes, de 
Lyon). 

Cunégonde sur les bords dela Propontide, parody of Zaire, by A. Plancher 
Valcour, 1780. 

Dialogue en vers entre MM. Le Franc et de Voltaire, parody of the 5th 
scene of the second act of Mahomet. Added to the Nouveaux Si et 
Pourquoi (Sol. V, 450). Also printed in Lepan, Vie.... de 
Voltaire, 1817, p. 285. 

L’Empirique, parody of Mahomet, by Favart, 1743. 

Les Enfants trouvés ou le Sultan poli par ? Amour, parody of Zaire, by 
Dominique and Riccoboni, fils, 1732. 

L’Enfant retrouvé, parody of Mérope, by Panard, Gallet, Pontau and 
Laffichard, 1734. (This is the same play as Marotte, parody of 
Meérope, by the same authors). 

L’Ecosseuse, parody of L’Ecossaise, by Panard and Anseaume, 1760. 

Eriphyle, critical scene and parody of Eriphyle, by L. de Boissy (in his 
Le Triomphe de l Ignorance), 1732. 

La Fille obéissante, parody of Alzire, 1736. 

Le grand Turc mis 2 mort, parody of Zaire. 
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Les huit Mariannes, parody of the Mariannes of Tristan, Voltaire, 
Nadal and of an anonymous author, as well as of Les quatre 
Mariannes, by Fuzelier, which was a parody of the first four, 1725. 

Inés et Marianne aux Champs-Elysées, parody of Inés de Castro by La 
Motte and of Marianne by Voltaire, 1724. 

Javotte, parody of Mérope, by Valois d’Orville, 1743. 

Léandre-Candide ou les Reconnaissances en Turquie, parody of Candide, 
by M. Radet, 1784. 

Marotte, parody of Mérope, 1743. (See L’Enfant retrouvé.) 

Les Magots, parody of the Orphelin de la Chine, by Boucher (pseud. of 
Riccoboni?), 1756. 

Le mauvais Ménage, parody of Marianne, by Le Grand and Dominique, 
1725. 

Mérope travestie, parody of Mérope, by A. Fabio Sticotti, 1759. 

Les nouveaux Calotins, parody of L’Ecossaise, by Harny, 1760. 

La nouvelle Joute, parody of Tancréde, 1760. 

Oedipe travesti, parody of Oedipe, by Dominique and Le Grand. 

Oreste (by Voltaire). Querard, France litt., X, 390, says “On donna 
aux Marionettes une parodie dans laquelle il y avait, dit Fréron, 
“‘d’assez bons traits contre la piéce et contre l’auteur.” 

Parody of the Scenes 3 and 4 of the 1st act of Mérope (appeared in 
Les Actes des Apétres, 1790, ch. 44). 

La petite Sémiramis, parody of Sémiramis by Bidault de Montigny, 
1740. 

La petite Ecosseuse, parody of L’Ecossaise, by Taconet, 1760. 

Polichinelle, Dieu du Gout, parody of the Temple du Goft, 1733. 

Les quatre Mariannes, parody of the Mariannes of Tristan, Voltaire, 
Nadal, and of an anonymous author, by Fuzelier, 1725. 

» Les Sauvages, parody of Sémiramis, by Romagnési and Riccoboni, 1736. 

Le Sénat académique, parody of the two first scenes of Brutus, 1731. 
(Printed in Le Glaneur, 1731.) 

Le Temple du Gott, parody of the Temple du Gott, by d’Allainval, 1733. 

Le Temple du Gott, parody of the Temple du Gott, by Romagnési and 
Nivau, 1733. 

Thomet ou le Brouillamini, parody of Mahomet, by Collier, 1755. 

Le Triomphe de ? Amour et de 1 Amitié. 

Les Tragédies de Voltaire ou Tancréde jugée par ses soeurs, parody of 
Tancréde by Cailleau. 

La Tragédie de Zulime, petite pitce nouvelle d’un grand auteur, parody of 
Zulime by Cailleau, 1762. 

Zaire, parody of Zaire. 

Zoramis, parody of Sémiramis. 
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A certain number of these parodies have remained un- 
published. I wish here to call attention to one of them, which, 
although acted at the time never appeared in print: 

Alzire was staged at Paris on January 27, 1736, and went 
through twenty successive representations,' followed by several 
Parisian and foreign editions (Beng. 106-109) which prove how 
lively an interest it aroused. The parodists hastened to exploit 
this success. The Marionettes ridiculed the play in La Fille 
obéissante and the Jtaliens made merry with it in les Sauvages 
of Romagnési and Riccoboni. The Thédtre de la Foire also raced 
to catch up with this event in the literary world. Only twenty 
days after the first representation of Alzire, on February 18, a 
parody, Alzirette, appeared on its boards for the delight of the 
crowd at the fair. 

It was the work of several hasty hands. Not less than four 
“authors” are listed by Beuchot as having contributed to it 
some choice specimens of their wit: Boizard de Pontau, Panard, 
Parmentier and Marmontier.2 But their number must be 
diminished by one: Marmontier never existed and owes his 
appearance as a parodist solely to a misprint in Desboulmiers’ 
Histoire du Thédtre de VOpéra-Comique. In Vol. II, p. 140, 
Alzirette is attributed to Pontau and Marmontier, but on 
pages 443, 446 and 468 of the same volume it is ascribed to 
Panard, Pontau and Parmentier. It is evident that the printer 
alone is responsible for introducing the name Marmontier. More- 
over, no theatrical Almanach or no theatrical dictionary of 
the times cites an author named Marmontier, whereas the 
Spectacles de Paris repeat during several years that Alzirette 
was due to Panard, Pontau and Parmentier. The Fréres 
Parfaict mention only the three last authors,* who are, more- 
over, well-known as purveyors of light plays to the Thédtre de 
la Foire. 

Boizard de Pontau was director of the Opera-Comique from 
1728 to 1732 and from 1734 to 1742. He wrote, either alone or 


1 The play was acted at Cirey on January 25 and at the Court on February 21 
and March 15. 

2 Voltaire uvres, ed. Moland, III, 372. 

3 In Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire des spectacles de la Foire, Il, p. 1, 165, 
they attribute the parody to Pontau and Panard, but in the Dictionnaire des 
Théétres de Paris they indicate Pontau and Parmentier. 
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in collaboration with Fuzelier, Panard, Piron, Gallet, Par- 
mentier or Laffichard, a number of sketchy and short-lived 
plays as L’Estaminette flamande, L’Ecole de Mars, L’Art et la 
Nature, Le Compliment, etc.4 Parmentier was a collaborator 
of Favart, but published also a few plays under his own name, 
as Le Bal de Passy, Le Plaisir de l’ Innocence, etc. But of the 
three Panard can boast of the most extensive literary renown. 
He was called “le roi du vaudeville” and composed together 
with nearly every playwright of the Théétre de la Foire or of the 
Théétre Italien, an endless series of witty and amusing trifles 
or more serious two- or three-act plays. He wrote parts of 
works by de Boissy,® Fuzelier, Piron, Favart, Carolet, Gallet, 
Laffichard, Marignier and others.® 

This collaboration of three veterans of the popular stage 
explains the rapidity of the composition of Alzirette, which 
must have been the work of a few days. It may also explain 
its complete lack of success, noted by contemporary stage 
chroniclers: It was staged but a few times at the Thédire de 
VOpéra-Comique of the Foire Saint-Germain, cul-de-sac des 
Quatre-Vents. Like many of the ephemeral productions of the 
times, it remained unpublished, and is known only through 
incomplete and incorrect summaries in the Dictionnaire des 
Thédtres de Paris of the Parfaict brothers, in the Histoire du 
Thédire de ? Opera-Comique by Desboulmiers and in the thesis 
which M. Junge has devoted to Panard (Leipzig, 1911). It 
deserves to be better known, because of its bearing upon one 
of the most outstanding plays Voltaire ever wrote. 
’ True to the traditional device of the parodists, Alzirette 
transposes the action of Alzire from the mysterious empires of 
Central America to a French village, apparently near Paris. 
Two poachers, Avalarés and Gourmand, (D. Alvarez and D. 
Gusman) whose names denote an insatiable appetite, have laid 
hands on all the worldly possessions of the good-natured 


4 See Campardon, Les Spectacles de la Foire; Eulard, La Foire Saint-Laurent; 
the Catalogue Soleinne; Desboulmiers, Histoire du théétre de ’Opera-Comique, 
the Almanachs des Spectacles, etc. 

5 Strasbourg, the 3d act of La France galante, unpublished play by L. de 
Boissy, is partly by Panard. 

® See, Thééire et CEuvres diverses de M. Panard, 1763, 4 vol.; Cat. Soleinne; 
E. Junge, Charles-Frangois Panard, Leipzig, 1911, etc. 
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Montblaize (Montéze). They and their followers had appropri- 
ated all the food and drink and have grown as fat as ambulating 
wine-barrels, whereas the despoiled Montblaise, Malingre and 
his followers have been reduced by forced fasting to walking 
skeletons, so that a group of emaciated and gaunt Don Quix- 
otes seemed to be remonstrating with a number of rotund and 
overfed Sancho Panzas. This buffoonish way of caricaturing 
the wealthy Spanish conquerors and the impoverished Indians 
of Alzire must, no doubt, have pleased the jovial populace. 

The subject of Alzire is well known: Don Gusman, governor 
of Peru, transfers his authority to his son, Don Alvarez. The 
former king of the country, Montéze, resides at the court of 
the conquerors with his daughter Alzire, who loves Zamore, 
another Indian prince, whom she believes to be dead. However, 
Zamore, incognito, is captured by the Spaniards, and she meets 
again her former lover at the moment that her marriage with 
Don Gusman has taken place. During an insurrection Zamore 
murders Gusman. While dying he forgives his murderer, who, 
touched by a sense of Christian virtue, is started on the road 
to conversion. 

In the first scene of Alzire, D. Alvarez abandons to his son 
the care of the conquered lands; in the same way, in Alzirette, 
Avalarés bestows upon his eldest son and worthy successor, 
Gourmand, the sign of his new authority: all the keys, but 
especially that of the wine-cellar. After this ceremony follows 
a caricature of the confidential and explanatory scene in which 
Alvarez lays bare to D. Gusman his feelings and his intentions: 


Avalares: 


Gourmand: 


Mon fils, écoutez-moi. Depuis trois ans que nous nous 
sommes emparés de la terre et seigneurie du bonhomme 
Montblaise, nous vivons dans l’abondance. Ton appétit, 
encore plus grand que le mien, y trouve de quoi se 
satisfaire pleinement. 
Cela est vrai. 

Dans les champs et dans les garennes 

Nous trouvons d’excellent gibier, 

De moissons les granges sont pleines, 

Le vin remplit tous nos celliers, 

Les dindons y sont par centaines, 

Les chapons y sont par milliers. 
Je m’y trouve a merveille; l’air est bon; on y engraisse a 
vue d’oeil. 
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Avalarés: | Gourmand, il faut tacher de nous y conserver, et, pour 
cela, je crois qu’il est nécessaire de nous relacher un peu 
de notre sévérité. La force a commencé notre pouvoir; 
il faut l’achever par la douceur. Je t’en ai réservé la gloire 
et je te prie..... 


Gourmand drapes himself in his toga and exclaims with a 
solemn gesture in approved tragedy-style: 


Quand vous priez un fils, Seigneur, vous commandez; 
Mais daignez voir aux moins ce que vous hasardez. . . . . 7 


Avalarés then demonstrates to Gourmand that he can acquire 
unalienable rights upon the possessions of Montblaise by marry- 
ing his only daughter, the beautiful Alzirette, with whom 
Gourmand is secretly in love. To win her heart he proposes 
to restore to liberty the game-keepers of Montblaise who are in 
prison. When Montblaise appears, Avalarés finds him so well- 
disposed towards him, notwithstanding the fact that he has 
despoiled him of all his goods, that the marriage of Alzirette 
with Gourmand is soon resolved upon. The parallels between 
the situations in this parody and those in Alzire are so easily 
perceived that it does not seem necessary to indicate them 
further in detail and in every case. Alzirette aims at reducing 
to absurdity the lofty feelings of Voltaire’s heroes, by attributing 
them to every day people and by making them more common- 
place. An example of this method is furnished by the caricature 
of the generosity of Zamore in Alzire, who saved D. Alvarez. 
In Alzirette it is narrated as follows: 


Montblaise: Apprends-moi, je te prie, dans quelle occasion l’un des 
miens a conservé tes jours. 


Avalarés: _L’année derniére j’allai passer le Carnaval 4 Paris. Un 
jour que je revenais de Vaugirard entre deux vins, je fis 


J allai donner du nez en terre, 
—C’étoit, je pense, un lundi gras,— 
Tl me prit et me rapporta 

Dans ses bras. 


” Lines taken from Alsire, Moland, III, 386. 


un faux pas..... 
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Le lendemain, 
Passant sur le Pont Neuf 
Entre minuit et onze, 
Je tombai comme un beeuf 
Prés du Cheval de bronze. .. . . : 
J’eus l’avantage de trouver le méme bienfaiteur! i 
Montblaise: Votre reconnaissance est bien fondée. 


After this touching scene of reconciliation, Montblaise ac- 
quaints his daughter with his plans for her marriage: 


Montblaise: Ma fille, je viens de conclure ton mariage. 
Alzirette: Ah, mon pére, laissez-moi la liberté! 
Les époux 
Sont toujours inconstants et jaloux; 
Ce sont des fous, 
Qui pour nous 
Deviennent de facheux loups garous. 
Le caprices 
De ces vilains hiboux 
Forcent jusqu’aux novices 
A les enréler tous 
Dans les grandes milices 
Du Dieu des Coucous. 

Montblaise: Vous n’avez pas toujours pensé de méme, et, si Maigrefort 
étoit vivant, vous ne raisonneriez pas ainsi. Malgré cette 
répugnance il faut épouser Gourmand: c’est le seul moyen 
de rentrer dans votre patrimoine. 

Alzirette: | Dois-je, pour un vil intérét, trahir ce que je dois 4 la 
mémoire de mon premier amant? 


Montblaise: Penser 4 Maigrefort? 
Vous avez tort! 
Alzirette: Hélas, je l’aime encore, 


Quoiqu’il soit mort. 
Montblaise: Discours inutile: je vous ai promis au fils d’Avalarés! 


Montblaise then extols the character of Gourmand: 


. Une face large et pleine, 
Une rotonde bedaine 
Sont une marque certaine 
D’un coeur généreux et bon; 
L’intérét et l’avarice, 
Le mensogne et l’artifice, 
La noirceur et la malice 
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N’ont que les os sur la peau. 
Gourmand ne chérira que toi, 
Rien ne te ravira sa foi; 
De la plus douce destinée 
Sans cesse tu jouiras. 

Alsirette: Bon! 
Ce goinfre au bout de la journée 
Me quittera pour un jambon..... 


and she adds, imitating the actress who played Alzire: 


A cet époux craignez de donner aujourd’hui 
Un coeur qui brale encore pour un autre que lui! 


Gourmand appears, to tell Alzirette that the game-keepers 
have been delivered and to declare his love. But Alzirette 
sings, to the tune of several popular vaudevilles, that she remains 
true to the memory of her lover, Maigrefort, whom she believes 
dead. Gourmand settles her objections by ordering her to the 
notary to sign the contract. In the meanwhile, Maigrefort 
(Zamore in Alzire), who is not dead, but in prison with the game- 


keepers, eloquently incites his lean troups to revolt: 


Maigrefort. Vous qui pour l’ornement accompagnez ma suite, 
Valeureux champions, de mes troupes I’élite: 
Freluquet, Platinot, Ventre-vide, Marpos, 
Piétre-mine, Basset, Corps-sec et Maigre-dos, 
Il ne vous suffit pas de grossir mon cortége, 
Secondez 4 l’envie le bras qui vous protége, 
Et montrez aujourd’hui dans nos pressants besoins 
Que pour me dire mort vous n’en pensez pas moins 


In the midst of his exhortation Avalarés brings the news that 
the prisoners are free, and recognizes in Maigrefort the man 
who saved him when he staggered “entre deux vins” through 
Paris at night. Montblaise arrives to congratulate his com- 
patriots, and also recognizes Maigrefort: 


Montblaise. Je viens féliciter mes compatriotes de la liberté qui leur 
est rendue Mais que vois-je? 

Maigrefort. Que vois-je aussi? 

Montblaise. Maigre.... 

Maigrefort. 

Montblaise. .. 
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Maigrefort. .... blaise, Montblaise! 
Montblaise. Maigrefort! 
Maigrefort. Mon cher beau-pére! 
Instruisez-moi promptement 
Du sort de l’objet charmant 
Qu’ardemment mon cceur souhaite! 
Montblaise: (a part) Turelurette 
Maigrefort: Alzirette? !?.... 
Montblaise: (& part) Latanturlurette. ... . 


Montblaise refuses to give information about Alzirette and 
leaves to go to the marriage ceremony at the notary. At last 
Alzirette appears on the stage to visit the liberated game- 
keepers: 


Alszirette: | Manes de mon amant dont j’ai trahi les feux,*® 
En faveur d’un rival on a forcé mes voeux, 
Et la Seine qui coule entre nos deux provinces 
A mis entre nous des barriéres trop minces. 
‘Si j’ai signé chez le notaire, 
Je lai fait par l’ordre d’un pére: 
e voulois te garder ma foi, 
Mais |’on impose une autre loi. 
Si dans le manoir sombre 
Mes cris vont jusqu’a toi, 
Pardonne-moi, chére ombre, 
Pardonne-le-moi. 
Elmirette (s’approchant) 
‘Madame, 
Un de ces captifs malheureux, 
Touché de vos soins généreux, 
Pour vous faire une confidence 
‘Demande un moment d’audience 
Alzirette: | Ne manquez pas de revenir avec lui: j’ai un pressenti- 
ment que je m’évanouirai et il faudra que vous me 
souteniez. 
Elmirette: | Pourquoi donc, Madame, vous trouvez-vous mal? 
Alzirette: | Jene pourrai voir cet esclave sans penser au pauvre défunt 
Sa voix va redoubler le tourment que j’endure, 
Il va percer mon cceur, rouvrir ma blessure. 
Maigrefort: M’est-elle enfin rendue? C’est elle que je vois. 


* Line adapted from Alzire, Moland, III, 407. “Manes de mon amant, 
j'ai donc trahi ma foi.” 
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Alsirette: 
Maigrefort: 


Alzirette: 


Maigrefort: 
Alsirette: 
Maigrefort: 
Alzirette: 
Maigrefort! 
Alszirette: 
Elmirette: 
Maigrefort: 


Elmirette: 
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Car tels étoient ses traits, sa démarclie et sa voix.* 
Cette taille dégagée, 

Ce port noble et distingué. . . .. 
Cette figure allongée, 

Et ce grand air efflanqué. ... . 

Me présentent son image. .. . . 

Me sont d’un aspect bien doux. . . .. 
C’est elle! 

C’est lui, je gage! 

Chére épouse!.... 

Cher époux!.... 

Ciel, elle s’évanouit. . . . . 

Vite, qu’on coupe le lacet 

de son corset! 

La voila qui revient un peu, 

Et comme Allzire, elle respire: 

Ce n’est qu’un jeu. 
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Alzirette explains that, against her desire, she was married 
that very day to Gourmand, but that she loves nobody but the 
resuscitated Maigrefort: 


Chacun connait l’ardeur de ma flamme constante: 
Je l’ai dit 4 mon pére, 4 ma mére, 4 ma tante, 
Mon oncle le sait bien et ma cousine aussi; 
Pour la derniére fois je te le dis ici. 

Mais ne t’alarme point: 

Cet effort surhumain, 

Qu’on m’a contraint de faire 

En lui donnant la main, 

Ne lui servira guére: 

Ma vive ardeur 

Pour mon vainqueur 

Garde mon cceur! 


All of these successive recognitions lead us to the dramatic 
scene in which Gourmand-Gusman confronts Maigrefort- 
Zamore, the lover of his wife: 


Avalarés: 
Maigrefort: 


Je vous offre mon fils. 
Ciel, quelle est ma colére! 
Etes-vous bien son pére? 
Ah, que je suis surpris 

De vous voir un tel fils... . 


® Line from Alsire, Moland, IIT, 
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Avalares: 
Maigrefort: 
Alzirette: 
Gourmand: 


Maigrefort: 
Alszirette: 


Avalareés: 


Gourmand: 
Avalarés: 
Maigrefort: 
Avalarés: 
Alzirette: 
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Vous m’étonnez aussi 

Vous, pére d’un barbare? 

Ciel, détournez les coups que ce moment prépare!!° 

Esclave, d’oi te vient cet aveugle transport? 

Connois en moi Gourmand! 

Reconnois Maigrefort! 

La cruelle situaticn! Mort, tu peux seule m’en délivrer! 

Viens finir mes maux et que ta main fauche 

Le fil de mes jours. Tu m’obligeras: 

J'ai l’amant a droite et l’époux 4 gauche! 

Me voila dans un grand embarras! 

Méme embarras m’occupe en cette affaire: 

Tl est mon fils—lui, mon libérateur! 

Perfide! 

Paix! 

Cruel! 

Point de colére! Je suis son pére; il est mon bienfaiteur! 
e ne pius étre 4 toi, mon devoir s’en offense! 

ce ne puis étre 4 toi, ton crime m’en dispense! 

Qui des deux osera se venger aujourd’hui? 

Qui percera ce cceur qui ne peut étre 4 lui? 

Toujours infortunée et toujours criminelle, 

Perfide 4 Maigrefort, 4 Gourmand infidéle, 

Qui me délivrera par un trépas heureux 

De la nécessité de vous trahir tous deux? 


Gourmand refuses, of course, to pierce the heart of the tender 
Alzirette and the situation seems without an issue, when, 
suddenly, Pansart jumps on the stage crying: ‘Aux armes! 
Aux armes!” The liberated game-keepers have revolted and 
smashed the doors of the wine-cellar. The provisions are in 
danger and may soon be devoured by the famished followers 
of Maigrefort. Gourmand at once rises to heroic heights. In 
vain does Alzirette beg him to spare the life of Maigrefort: 


Alzirette: 


Gourmand: 
Alzirette. 


Oui, ta femme a l’audace 
En ce moment, 
De demander la grAce 
De son amant! 
O, celui-la me passe assurément! 
Je pense que ce Gourmand, tout affamé qu’il est 
Doit a la grandeur d’Ame immoler I’intérét! 


1@ Line from Alzire, Moland, ITY, 413. 
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Mais vous n’y pensez pas! Pour moi le péril est grand! 
Que ma vertu vous rassure! 


: Vous qui me la prénez tant, 


En pouvez-vous étre stire? 
Eh, bon, bon, bon, tourelourette, va, 
Nage toujours, ne t’y fie pas! 
Tu seras dans la liste heureuse 
Des gens d’illustre renom! 
Dans une liste plus nombreuse 
Peut-étre me mettroit-on! 
Ha, ha, ha, 
Quiche, ouiche. 
Ne crains point que sur ce point-la 
Ta femme triche! 
Quiche, ouiche, 
Eh, oui-da! 


While Alzirette attempts to propitiate the inexorable Gour- 
mand, Elmirette, her confidente, has succeeded in delivering 
Maigrefort: 


Alsirette. 


Elmirette. 


Alzireite. 
Elmirette. 
Alsirette. 


A travers les hallebardes 
J'ai su gagner la prison, 
J’en ai corrompu les gardes 
Avec un regard fripon 
Courir sans qu’on te le commande 
Dans un corps de garde pour moi! 
Ta bonté vraiment est bien grande. 
Je suis trés contente de toi! 
O, dame Elmirette a plus fait qu’Elmire! Celle-ci n’avoit 
séduit qu’un garde, pour moi j’ai emboisé tout le corps 
de garde! 
Combien étoient-ils, dis-le ‘moi? 
Ils étoient dix. 
O, par ma foi, 
L’adresse est merveilleuse. 
Gagner dix soldats, sonica, 
Hola, la fine enjoleuse, lon la, 
Hola, la fine enjoleuse! 


Maigrefort appears and tries to persuade Alzirette to flee 
with him and upon her refusal, threatens to take revenge upon 
Gourmand. We soon learn that the climax has come: 


Montblaise. On est aux prises! 


4 
Alsirette: 
Gourmand 
! 4 Alszirette: 
: Gourmand. 
Alszirette. y 
Gourmand. 
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Alzirette. a-t-il du sang de répandu? 
ae Montblaise: Non, il n’ y a que du vin. Maigrefort qui connait le faible 
de votre époux, s’est servi, pour arréter son courage, 
d’une ruse que je vais vous raconter: 
Autour de la table il arrange 
| Trente bouteilles de Coulange, 
Vingt cervelas, dix saucissons, 
Sont mis dans des plats de faience, 
A cété de quatre dindons 
Et de deux jambons de Mayence. 
Alzirette: | Hélas! Tout est perdu! 


| Pansart arrives to tell about the progress of the epic feast 
and the deeds of Gourmand: 


Alzirette. | Eh bien, Pansart, o en est mon époux? 
Pansart. Au second service! 

Sitét qu’un plat se présente 

D’abord on en voit le fond 

Et sa bedaine pesante 

Est un abime od tout fond. .... 
Alzirette. Je Yavois bien prévu! 
Pansart. Quoiqu’il en ait jusque 1a, 

Sans relache ni tréve 

Son gosier sans cesse va. 

Dans un instant il faudra 

Qu’il créve!.... 
Alzirette. Qu’ilcrével.... 
Pansart| Qu’il créve!.... 


Another messenger, Elmirette, arrives with the news that 
Gourmand has fallen a victim to acute indigestion. Soon after : 
} he is brought upon the stage, seated on a chair, a caricature of : 
ft the death of Don Gusman in Voltaire’s play. ; 


‘ Alszirette.  Qu’il est dur de vous voir mourant sur cette chaise! 
Avalarés. Ha, mon fils! 
Gourmand. Ha, mon pére! 
Montblaise. Ha, mon gendre! 
Gourmand. Ha, Montblaise! 
Plus de rancune, 
i Cher Maigrefort! 
Maigrefort. Votre infortune 
Me touche fort. 
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Gourmand. Ence moment j’étouffe mon courroux. 
Je vous pardonne! 
D’Alzirette soyez l’époux. 
Je vous la donne! 
Et prouver ma franchise, voila notre contrat de mariage 
que je déchire! 
Maigrefort. Sensible a ta bonté, j’embrasse tes genoux! 
Alzirette. | A vos pieds je voudrois mourir pour vous! 
Avalarés.  Serai-je aussi malheureux qu’Alvarés? Aurai-je la douleur 
de voir mourir mon fils? 
Maigrefort. Non, ce n’est point la régle de la parodie et j’y ai pourvul 


Maigrefort has called in his ordinary doctor, Mrs. Diet, who 
takes care of the suffering Gourmand and orders him not to 
eat anything for two days, after which to help him in forgetting 
this painful prescription, she organizes a ballet, which is danced 
by all the actors and a group of dancers. 

The main object of the authors of Alzirette was obviously to 
divert the crowds at the fair with a roguish farce, but, at the 
same time, they tried to show that the situations in Voltaire’s 
tragedy were so unnatural that their absurdity would at once 
become apparent, when the incidents were transposed to another 
milieu and deprived of all heroic glamor. In their burlesque fash- 
ion they made Voltaire the same reproaches as did other con- 
temporary critics: that, for instance, Zamore remains three 
years without learning where Alzire was; that, after three years, 
he comes to the city built by the Spaniards without knowing 
that Gusman, the governor, resides in it and without realizing 
that Alvarés, whose life he saved—but who did not even inquire 
about his name—is the father of the Governor. The very day 
that Alzire was going to marry D. Gusman, her former lover, 
whom she believes dead—although without any proofs,—is 
made a prisoner by the Spaniards! Why did D. Alvarés, who 
is depicted as so human and so full of noble feelings, force so 
tyrannically Alzire to marry his son? Why is Montéze so easily 
reconciled with D. Alvarés, who has despoiled him of his 
kingdom? .... These and many other objections are voiced, 
for instance, by Clément in his De la Tragédie, pour servir de 
suite aux lettres d Voltaire and they are repeated sometimes even 
in our days. 
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“L’entrée de Zamore est un chef-d’ceuvre de démence. II sort de 
prison, lui et ses camarades, et il parle comme un vainqueur qui entre 
dans une place prise d’assaut. Il est dans la ville qu’habitent Alzire, 
Montéze, Gusman et Alvarés, et il a été pris, il est délivré avec ses 
compagnons d’infortune, sans savoir en quel lieu ils se trouvent, sans 
avoir appris que tant de personnes, qu’il est venu chercher, sont 
rassemblées dans le méme lieu Alvarés, qui cherche partout 
l’Américain son libérateur, et qui, pour le trouver plus aisément, n’ a 
pas voulu savoir son nom, le rencontre enfin 4 point nommé, le jour 
que son fils va épouser la maitresse de ce généreux Américain.” . . . etc. 


But, after all, most of these reproaches must be directed 
against the traditional construction of classical tragedy rather 
than against Voltaire. This concentration of incidents, very 
unlikely when tested by reality, were imposed by the exigencies 
of the Unities. Moreover, parodists and critics notwithstanding, 
tragedy plays in a realm where the limitations of every day life 
have almost vanished and where the improbable readily yields 
to the dramatic. The poet—as Socrates said—is like “the 
prophets and the divines, who all say many beautiful things, 
without knowing exactly what they say.” 

GustAavE L. vAN RoosBROECK 
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LA DATE D’ACHEVEMENT DE 
La Nouvelle Héloise 


ANIEL Mornet vient de nous donner son édition monu- 

mentale de La Nouvelle Héloise, en quatre volumes, dans 
la collection des ‘Grands Ecrivains de la France’ (Paris, 
1925): c’est un travail de Bénédictins, résultat de longues 
années d’études, et accompli au milieu d’un nombre prodigieux 
d’autres occupations. 

Un volume entier est consacré 4 l’Introduction; et c’est l’une 
des théses de cette Introduction que nous voudrions étudier 
ici pour la discuter. Mornet conclut aprés un examen détaillé 
des faits, que La Nouvelle Héloise était achevée avant que 
Rousseau ne se mit 4 La Lettre sur les Spectacles, c’est a dire 
était achevée dés l’automne de 1757. 

Citons ce passage: 


Rousseau annonce 4 son éditeur Rey, le 13 septembre 1758, que le 
roman en six parties est entiérement achevé. Il semble méme que cette 
rédaction définitive ait été préte, pour l’essentiel 4 peu prés un an 
plus tét. Un des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de la Chambre des 
Députés est conforme, sauf certains détails, au texte imprimé par 
Rey sur une nouvelle copie de Rousseau. Ce manuscrit est évidemment 
‘la copie que Jean-Jacques fait pour lui-méme et dont il parle 4 Mme 
d’Houdetot, le ler octobre 1757. Il veut l’achever avant de commencer 
celle qu’il destine 4 “Sophie.” Or il entreprend cette copie le 19 ou 
20 novembre 1757 (p. 82). 


Nous ne voyons pas d’argument 4 opposer 4 la théorie de 
Mornet que le manuscrit en six parties de la Chambre des 
Députés est celui que Rousseau a mis au net pour lui-méme 
avant de faire la copie pour Mme. d’Houdetot. 

Mais nous observons deux choses: (1) Que Rousseau dit 
seulement (1 octobre 1757) qu’il a /’intention d’achever le livre 
avant de commencer la copie (‘‘Dés que j’aurai fini ma copie 
des lettres de Julie, je commencerai la vétre,” Corr. Gén., 
Dufour-Plan, III, p. 126). (2) Que Rousseau ne dit pas que 
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quand il a commencé la copie Houdetot (19 ou 20 novembre; 
Dufour-Plan dit 23 novembre) il a réellement achevé le roman 
(“J’ai déja réglé le papier et commencerai ce soir la copie de 
Julie,” Corr. III, p. 205). 

D’autre part, il y a un texte précis qui rend bien difficile 
d’accepter la thése de Mornet. On le trouve dans une lettre du 
13 février 1758, publiée pour la premiére fois par Buffenoir 
(Comtesse d’Houdetot, Paris, 1905, p. 242), re-publiée dans la 
Correspondance Générale (III, p. 278-79), et dont Mornet ne 
conteste pas l’authenticité (quoiqu’il lui donne la date du 18 
février, p. 84). 

Voici ce texte: 


Voila la seconde partie de Julie..... Mon dessein est d’achever 
cet ouvrage et de l’achever pour vous seule; car quand méme les quatre 
parties faites verroient le jour, la Cinquiéme, que je vous destine ne le 
verra jamais (Corr. III, pp. 278-79). 


Il y avait donc d’aprés cela, 4 la date du 13 février 1758, 
seulement quatre parties faites, ou méme en train d’étre faites. 
Mornet sent la difficulté puisqu’il cherche 4 s’en débarrasser. 
Et il le fait en disant que ce texte “‘s’oppose aux textes que nous 
avons vus, et qui montrent ou suggérent que le roman est 
achevé dés la fin de 1757, ou le début de 1758” (p. 84). 

Dans cette opposition de textes 4 texte, cependant, nous ne 
voyons pas qu’il donne aucun argument convaincant vraiment 
pour départager contre celui de la lettre 4 Mme d’Houdetot 
du 13 février 1758, et en faveur de ceux qu’il invoque. 


Quels sont ceux qu’il invoque? 

1. Celui ot il est dit (Lettre 4 Mme d’Houdetot, 23 nov. 
1757, Corr. III, p. 205) que Rousseau est en négociation avec 
Rey pour la publication de la Julie (p. 82). Cela, cependant, 
ne constitue certainement pas une preuve; car quand Rousseau 
n’a-t-il pas commencé des négociations pour |’impression avant 
qu’un écrit fit achevé? 

2. Le témoignage de Marmontel auquel Mornet en appelle 
ensuite (qu’avant le 5 décembre 1757 Jean-Jacques lisait a 
Diderot sa Nouvelle Héloise qu’il “avait achevée,” pp. 82-82, 
cf. p. 85) n’a guére plus de valeur, car cela peut s’entendre 
aussi bien du roman en quatre que du roman en six parties. 
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3. Le mot de Duclos enfin (“Vous auriez un grand tort de 
supprimer les deux derniéres parties; l’ouvrage est trop fait pour 
qu’il puisse se passer de dénouement,” p. 85) est de novembre 
1760, donc il n’entre pas en ligne de compte; cela revient a dire: 
Il aurait été dommage de supprimer,—mais il n’y a rien la 
relatif 4 la date d’achévement de la Julie. 

Tout ceci n’élimine donc pas le texte du 13 février 1758: 
Quatre parties peut-étre prétes, le reste en tout cas, 4 achever, 
et le “dessein d’achever” (pas méme la certitude). 

Et en outre la lettre de Rey du 13 Séptembre 1758 (pas 1757), 
rappelée par Mornet lui-méme (‘“‘l’ouvrage dont je vous ai lu 
quelques morceaux est entiérement achevé’’) a tout de méme 
quelque poids. Tout semble indiquer qu’il s’agit vraiment de 
quelque chose de plus que simplement “‘achevé pour |’envoi,” 
ou “achevé pour l’impression”’; surtout quand ce texte est 
appuyé par un autre de Rousseau, dans une lettre ant’erieure, 
13 février 1758, 4 Mme d’Houdetot: ‘mon dessein est d’achever 
cet ouvrage..... 

[L’argumentation de Mornet, d’autre part, est tout-a-fait 
probante quand il montre (pp. 83-84) que l’objection tirée 
d’une allusion au livre De l’Esprit, d’Helvétius, dans la cinqui- 
éme partie de la Julie n’infirmerait pas la thése qu’il préconise. 
Il est vrai que le livre De i’Esprit parut fin juillet 1758, mais 
le passage en question a été introduit aprés coup dans le texte]. 


En résume; s’il faut choisir d’une part entre le texte de la 
lettre de Rey (Corr. IV, 52), appuyé par celui de la lettre 
a Mme d’Houdetot (Corr. III, p. 279) dont l’un dit positivement 
qu’en février 1758 le livre n’est point prét, et l’autre qu’on I’a- 
chévera, et, d’autre part, les textes invoqués par Mornet, ot 
Rousseau dit (1 octobre 1757) qu’il copiera pour Mme d’Houde- 
tot quand il aura mis au net son manuscrit, et que le 19-20 
novembre (ou 23), il dit ‘je commence ce soir votre copie’: 
nous disons qu’il faut préférer les premiers qui sont bien plus 
de plus, nous precis certainement que les seconds. Et 
pensons (a l’inverse de Mornet) qu’il n’est pas impossible de 
réconcilier les seconds avec les premiers: I] suffit pour cela 
d’admettre que quand méme Rousseau n’avait pensé d’abord 
& commencer la copie qu’aprés avoir achevé le roman, il a 
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finalement commencé vers le 20 novembre la copie des parties 
achevées (et des copies qu’au fond, seules, il avait décidé 
d’achever). Et notons que cela est tout 4 fait en accord avec 
la fagon de procéder de Rousseau dans d’autres circonstances. 

Ajoutons que les données que nous avons relatives aux copies 
d’Houdetot ne peuvent nous étre d’aucun secours ici. Nous 
savons qu’elles trainérent beaucoup, que le 6 mai 1758 il n’y 
avait encore que la seconde partie de préte, et un certain nombre 
des pages de la premiére. Et la derniére allusion 4 nous connue 
(et encore est-elle indirecte et pas absolument certaine) est du 
29 octobre 1759 (Corr. IV, p. 322): 4 cette date la copie Houde- 
tot n’est pas terminée encore. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
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HEINRICH VON KLEIST: LEHRJAHRE 
(1799-1801) 


HE YEARS 1799 to 1801 in Kleist’s life may, with certain 
reservations, be characterized as Lehrjahre. In the early 
spring of 1799, at latest, his resolve to leave the army was 
definitely established. Before the end of the year 1801 the 
Wanderjahre had begun with work on Die Familie Schrof- 
fenstein, The period includes Kleist’s betrothal with Wilhelmine 
von Zenge, his time of study in Frankfurt an der Oder and in 
Berlin up to and including his Zusammenbruch tiber Kant—or 
Fichte,? the much discussed trip to Wiirzburg, the poet’s con- 
; flict within himself and with his family concerning his right to 
reject a civil office, and the more or less voluntary trip with his 
sister Ulrike to Paris. Then came his final break with the past, 
and the synchronous break with Wilhelmine, when Kleist fled, 
we may say without exaggeration, to Switzerland, ostensibly 
to become a peasant. He became a poet. 
Concerning these years of Kleist’s life we have an unusually 
full and reliable source of information in his letters, for of the 
collected correspondence something over one quarter of the 
» letters, (52 out of 195) date from this period. Of these fifty-two 

letters forty-seven are to Wilhelmine von Zenge and Ulrike 
von Kleist, the stepsister to whom young Kleist was attached 
by the strongest ties of affection. Besides this correspondence 
we have a certain amount of information furnished by friends, 


1 Heinrich Kleists Werke. Im Verein mit G. Minde-Pouet und R. Steig hrsg. 
von.Erich Schmidt, Leipsic and Vienna, 1904, V, 24 ff. This volume of the works 
is regularly referred to in abbreviated form as Br. Quotations from the Briefe 
in the body of this article are regularly followed by numerals indicating the page, 
or page and lines, of this volume. 
2 The view of Ernst Cassirer presented in Heinrich von Kleist und die Kan- 
tische Philosophie, Berlin, 1919. Kleist himself refers to “der neueren soge- J 
nannten Kantischen Philosophie” (Br. 704, 14 f). Cf. Braig: Heinrich von . 
Kleist, Munich, 1925, p. 53 ff. 
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a brief narrative attributed to Ulrike,’ and a few letters written 
by Wilhelmine von Zenge.‘ 

This comparative abundance of information concerning these 
three very important years of Kleist’s life was not available to 
Kleist’s earlier biographers, and we naturally find in Biilow,® 
Wilbrandt,® and others conjectures and conclusions that have 
had to fall in more recent years. The year 1884 brought Bieder- 
mann’s edition of Kleists Briefe an seine Braut’ and Brahm’s 
biography.* Brahm followed essentially in the footsteps 
of Wilbrandt in the interpretation of the significance of the 
Wiirzburgerreise (August to October 1800) for Kleist’s poetic 
development. Biedermann recognized, in his introduction to the 
letters, the inadequacy of such interpretations, though he 
himself offered no positive substitute.® 

The first recognition of the real facts behind Kleist’s journey 
in the fall of 1800 was given by Bormann” in 1886 in his review 
of Biedermann’s edition of the letters to Wilhelmine, but his 
discreet discussion was apparently generally overlooked, and 
it was left to the harsher study of Max Morris" to bring to an 


3 Was mir Ulrike Kleist im Jahre 1828 in Schorin tiber Heinrich Kleist 
erzihlte. Author unknown; contributed to Euphorion, vol. 10, by Paul 
Hoffman. Reprinted in Heinrich v. Kleists Gespriche. Nachrichten und Uber- 
lieferungen aus seinem Umgange von Flodoard Frhrn. von Biedermann, Leipsic, 
1912; referred to in these foot -notes as Gespriiche. 

“ Readily accessible in Gesprache, Nos. 17-19, 60. No. 17 reprinted from 
J.E.G. Ph. VI. Nos. 18, 19 reprinted from Briefe, pp. 466-469 , where No. 18 is 


given in full. 
5 Heinrich von Kleist’s Leben und Briefe. (usw.), Eduard von Biilow, Berlin, 
1848. 


Adolf Wilbrandt : Heinrich von Kleist. Nordlingen, 1863. 

7 Karl Biedermann: Heinrich von Kleists Briefe an seine Braut, Breslau, 
1884. Superseded now by the edition referred to in note 1 above, though the 
introduction is still of interest because of its interpretation of various phases of 
Kleist’s development. 

* Otto Brahm: Heinrich von Kleist, Berlin, 1884. Neue Ausgabe 1911. 

Op. cit., X-XXV. 

10 Walter Bormann: Neueres tiber Heinrich von Kleist in Unsere Zeit, 1886, 
I, 549 ff. Bormann concludes: “Gleich dem riicksichtsvollen Brockes gebieten 
wir uns hier ein Halt und leisten nicht einer dreisten Neugier den Namen Wis- 
senschaft.” He is undoubtedly of the opinion that the object of the journey was 
a surgical operation of intimate, though not severe, nature. 

% Max Morris: Heinrich von Kleists Reise nach Wiirzburg, Berlin, 1899. 
Morris regards Kleist as a victim of self-abuse and erotic hysteria. 
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end the fanciful interpretation of the journey as one of self-dis- 
covery as a poet. The explanation offered by Morris seems to 
have won the approval of recent biographers of Kleist’ with 
the exception of Meyer-Benfey.“ Some seem to prefer a synthe- 
sis of the views of Morris with those of Rahmer."* 

With the journey to Wiirzburg thus reinterpreted a recon- 
sideration of the data became necessary. Herzog, Meyer- 
Benfey, and Brahm, in the later editions of his biography, 
disagree in their interpretation of the factors leading to Kleist’s 
decision to realize his destiny as a dramatic poet and in the 
fixation of this moment. It is to a discussion of this question 
that I wish to devote the following pages. 

The second lieutenant Kleist who resigned from the Prussian 
Guards in the spring of 1799 certainly gave no inkling of the 
future dramatist. Chafing under the intellectually and spiritu- 
ally sterile conditions of the then military service, in which he 
felt that he had lost completely seven years of his life, he had 
at last torn himself free, and was determined to devote himself 
henceforth to the cultivation of the ideal values of life: virtue, 
truth, knowledge; in a word, to his religion. In a letter written 
before leaving the army to his former tutor Martini he confesses 
frankly to a certain vagueness in his conceptions.’* We have, 
however, a brief statement made two years later to Wilhelmine 
which undoubtedly summarizes as concretely as possible the 
ideal which inspired him: 


Ich hatte schon als Knabe (mich diinkt am Rhein durch eine Schrift 
von Wieland) mir den Gedanken angeeignet, dass die Verwollkomnung 
der Zweck der Schépfung wire. Ich glaubte, dass wir einst nach dem 


12 So Friedrich Gundolf in his Heinrich von Kleist, Berlin, 1922. 

18 Heinrich Meyer-Benfey: Das Drama Heinrich von Kleists, 2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1911-13; Morris’ Hypothese tiber Kleists Reise nach Wiirzburg in 
the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, August/September 1916. He denies 
vigorously the validity of the arguments presented by Morris. 

% So Brahm and Herzog in their biographies. Quite unsatisfactory is 
J. Sadger: Heinrich von Kleist. Eine pathographisch-psychologische Studie 
which appears in No. 70 of the Grenzfragen des Nerven-und Seelenlebens, Wies- 
baden, 1910. S. Rahmer: Das Kleist-Problem, Berlin, 1903, diognoses, p. 63: 
‘Impotentia coeundi e defectu seu deformatione.’ 

% Wilhelm Herzog: Heinrich von Kleist. Sein Leben und Sein Werk, Munich, 
1914, 

Br. 27, 26 ff. 
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Tode von der Stufe der Vervollkomnung, die wir hier auf diesem Sterne 
erreichten, auf einem andern weiter fortschreiten wiirden, und dass 
wir den Schatz von Wahrheiten, den wir hier sammelten, auch dort 
einst brauchen kénnten. Aus diesen Gedanken bildete sich so nach und 
nach eine eigne Religion, und das Bestreben, nie auf einen Augenblick 
hienieden still zu stehen, und immer unaufhdrlich einem héhern Grade 
von Bildung entgegenzuschreiten, ward bald das einzige Princip meiner 
Thatigkeit. Bildung schien mir das einzige Ziel, das des Bestrebens, 
Wahrheit der einzige Reichtum, der des Besitzes wiirdig ist. (Br. 
203. 27 ff.) 


On the realization of this ideal the impassioned dreamer was 
determined to stake his all; moreover, with the intolerance of 
one who is convinced that he has found the sole way of salva- 
tion, he also set about guiding the younger members of his own 
home circle and more intimate friends of the family in the path 
of truth and education. His efforts, to be sure, were not always 
appreciated, and were sometimes scoffed at, yet it is indicative 
of his strong personality that he was able to stimulate a number 
of these friends to such an extent that they were ready to attend 
a course of lectures given by Wiinsch of the university faculty, 
as well as to listen to those given by Kleist,!” and to accept his 
guidance and instruction for improvement in their mother 
tongue. 

Among the pupils of this intimate circle was Wilhelmine 
von Zenge. Kleist’s first mention of her reveals the attraction 
which drew him to her: 


Die alteste Zengen, Minette, hat sogar einen feineren Sinn, der fiir 
schénere Eindriicke zuweilen empfinglich ist; wenigstens bin ich 
zufrieden, wenn sie mich zuweilen mit Interesse anhért, ob ich gleich 
nicht viel von ihr wieder erfahre. Aber von allem diesen ist nichts, 
wenn der ganze Haufen beisammen ist. (Br. 50.15 ff). 


If to these first words concerning Wilhelmine we add at once 
others which Kleist wrote to her personally some months later 
we have, I believe, the explanation for this most bizarre of all 
courtships, and an essential element of the explanation for the 
break which came fifteen months later: 


Denn das ist nun einmal mein Bediirfniss; und wire ein Madchen 
auch noch so vollkommen, ist sie fertig, so ist es nichts fiir mich. Ich 


Gespriche, No. 14. 
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selbst muss es mir formen und ausbilden, sonst fiirchte ich, geht es 
mir, wie mit dem Mundstiick an meiner Clarinette. Die kann man 
zu Dutzenden auf der Messe kaufen, aber wenn man sie braucht, so 
ist kein Ton rein. Da gab mir einst der Musikus Baer in Potsdam ein 
Stiick, mit der Versicherung, das sei gut, er kénne gut darauf spielen. 
Ja, er, das glaub’ ich. Aber mir gab es lauter falsche quikende Téne 
an. Da schnitt ich mir von einem gesunden Rohre ein Stiick ab, 
formte es nach meinen Lippen, schabte und krazte mit dem Messer bis 
es in jeden Einschnitt meines Mundes passte—und das gieng herrlich. 
Ich spielte nach Herzenslust. (Br. 109. 17 ff). 


No writer on Kleist has expressed more clearly than he 
himself did by this apt figure the reason for the joy that he 
found in Wilhelmine’s love. She lent herself as clay in the hand 
of the potter to every mood of his creative passion. 

Concerning the letters Kleist wrote to Wilhelmine during 
their courtship some very harsh things have been said, the 
harshest of all, perhaps, by Heinrich von Treitschke.'* In quite 
positive contradiction to his opinion are the words of Wil- 
helmine herself: 


Als ich mich verheiratete, nahm ich mir vor, diese Briefe nicht 
wieder zu lesen, weil sie alle in der héchsten Leidenschaft geschrieben, 
und da ich mir selbst nicht soviel Kraft zutraute, meinem Vorsatz 
treu zu bleiben, verbrannte ich die Briefe, zum Gliick kam meine 
Schwester Luise dazu, und rettete, was ich noch besitze.!® 


It is certainly impossible to accept at face value Wilhelmine’s 
statement that the letters were all written “in der héchsten 
Leidenschaft.” It is equally impossible to deny that many of 
them were. It is very clear, in any case, that twenty-two years 
after Kleist broke with Wilhelmine the latter recalled the in- 
tensity of his love, and, in the letter just cited, laid special stress 
upon it. 


18 Heinrich von Treitschke: Historische und Politische Aufsatze, Neue Folge, 
Zweiter Teil, Leipsic, 1870, p. 664: “Jeder Brief beginnt mit einigen zirtlichen 
Worten, deren abstracte Metaphern starke Zweifel an der Tiefe seiner Emp- 
findung erregen..... Kurz, er liebt sie nicht, er will sie erst bilden, und auch 
eine reiche Phantasie kann eine solche Tauschung des Gefiihls nicht mit 
poetischem Zauber verkliren.” ‘Treitschke’s harsh judgement may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that only a limited portion of Kleist’s letters were 
available at the time he wrote. 

19 Ges priche, No. 60. 
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Turning from Kleist’s paradoxical love affair and the attest 
furnished by Wilhelmine we are confronted by the question: 
Do we find in Kleist’s poetry the crystallization of this love? 
This question, it seems to me, must be answered very definitely 
with a negative. What a contrast to Goethe and the idyl of 
Sesenheim! If we look at the few extant poems that Kleist wrote 
during this period of his life it seems possible to draw but one 
conclusion: Kleist, the poet, was as yet nonexistent.”° 

A passionate love which is strikingly didactic; a nature highly 
endowed with poetic power and yet poetically sterile in the most 
emotional years of life. The facts find a partial explanation in 
the later and productive years; Kleist’s poetry was dramatic, not 
lyric. A brief but vivid bit of self-characterization in one of his 
letters to UJrike helps us to understand why, for him, this was 
true: 


Selbst das einzige, was wir besitzen, die Sprache taugt nicht dazu 
(zur Mitteilung), sie kann die Seele nicht mahlen und was sie uns giebt 
sind nur zerrisene Bruchstiicke (Br. 195. 2-4). 


Further, we must bear in mind Kleist’s passionate absorption 


* Cf. Werke, vol. iv, pp. 9-12. Less than 100 lines of verse can be assigned to 
this period of Kleist’s life; 79 of these are contained in the didactic poem printed 
under the title Fir Wilhelmine von Zenge. Erich Schmidt comments, vol. iv, 
p. 9: “Aufgefiidelte Sentenzen, zitiert im Brief an W. vom 21. August 1800.” 
Biedermann comments in his edition of the letters to Wilhelmine, p. XII: 
“Ausserdem ist es ungewiss, ob dasselbe . . . . tiberhaupt von Kleist herriihrt.” 

I see no reason to doubt Kleist’s authorship of the poem. 

Meyer-Benfey, op. cit., p. 23 ff. discusses at length the importance to be 
attributed to Wilhelmine in Kleist’s works. I cannot agree with him when he 
writes: “Und dennoch hat dieses Erlebnis in Kleists Leben eine grosse, uner- 
setzliche Bedeutung. Einmal ist die Liebe Kleist nahe getreten, und einmal 
hat er sich ihr hingegeben..... Aber dieses eine Mal, unvollkommen 
und jah abgebrochen, geniigte dem Dichter, um alles, was von Liebesfihigkeit 
in seiner Seele schlief, zu wecken und ans Licht zu locken; und in seinen Werken 
fanden alle diese Keime reiche, tippige Entfaltung. Denn so ist der Dichter 
geschaffen, dass er das volle Erleben nicht bedarf..... So diirfen wir 
zweifeln, ob es ihm ohne die Wilhelmine-Episode méglich gewesen wire, die 
wundervollen Liebes-Offenbarungen in seinen Werken vom ersten an in so 
einziger Natiirlichkeit, Innigkeit und Anmut auszufiihren.” Meyer-Benfey is of 
the opinion that Kleist loved but once, a hypothesis that seems to me rather 
gewagt. 

An even more exaggerated importance is attributed to this love for Wil- 
helmine by Ernst Kayka in his Kleist und die Romantik, Berlin, 1906, pp. 34, 
46, 47. 
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in an ideal that, for the time being, shut out from his perception 
all thoughts not immediately compatible with it—his “eigne 
Religion.” To the realization of this supermundane ideal he 
gave himself with the zealous devotion of one who would take 
the kingdom of heaven by force. 

Certainly, alongside this early passion for perfection there 
was no place for another that seemed to him in any way con- 
tradictory to it or even distracted his attention from his main 
purpose. His love for Wilhelmine, however, as his letters 
constantly bear witness, brought nothing that was antagonistic 
to the great ideal; rather, we may say, Wilhelmine fitted so 
perfectly into his fantasy of self-perfection, and.subjected 
herself so completely to his ideas, that she furnished him with 
additional fuel for the maintenance of his fire. As we learn 
from Wilhelmine’s letter to Professor Krug,”! to whom she 
was married later, it was through the relationship of pupil and 
teacher that the intimacy of the young people ripened into love.” 
Moreover, in the teachings of Wiinch’s Kosmologische Unter- 
haltungen,** which seem to have had great influence upon 
Kleist at this time, there was much that would harmonize his 
love with his intellectual passion, and indeed, direct the latter 
to love. And, after all else is said, the way of a man with a maid 
—depends much on the man and the maid. 

Into this period of betrothal, which must have been one of 
comparative peace and happiness in Kleist’s troublous life, 
came the separation of the Wiirzburgerreise. Kleist seems to 
have had some such journey as this in mind for some time 
past; it is interesting to observe in his letters to Wilhelmine the 
steps that gradually lead up to it. In his first letter to her he 
_ writes: 


Von meiner Reise habe ich, aus Griinden, die Sie selbst entschuldigen 
werden nichts erwihnt. Schweigen Sie daher auch davon. Wir verstehen 
uns ja (Br. 55, 31-33). 
In the next letter, without date, as was the first one, but clearly 
in the earliest period of their engagement, he writes: 

"% W. T. Krug, at that time Professor of Philosophy in Frankfurt, later in 
Kénigsberg and in Leipsic. 

® Gespriche, No. 17. 


™T have not seen the work, but base my statement on that of Kayka in 
Kleist und die Romantik. 
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Auch wire es mir lieb, von Ihnen zu erfahren, was Sie sich eigentlich 
von einer Zukunft an meiner Seite versprechen? (Br. 60, 6-8). 


To this request Wilhelmine seems to have made no response, 
and we find it repeated later. After a series of questions that 
Kleist had given her to answer he continued: 


Damit indessen nicht immer bloss Dein Verstand geiibt wird, liebe 
Wilhelmine, sondern auch andere Seelenkrifte, so will ich auch einmal 
Deiner Einbildungskraft eine kleine Aufgabe geben. Du sollst mir 
namlich die Lage beschreiben, die Deinen Erwartungen von dem 
kiinftigen Gliicke der Ehe am Meisten entsprechen kénnte. Du kannst 
dabei Deiner Einbildungskraft freien Lauf lassen, den Schauplatz des 
ehelichen Gliickes ganz nach deinen Begriffen vom Schénen bilden, 
das Haus ganz nach Deiner Willkiihr ordnen und einrichten, die 
Geschafte bestimmen, denen Du Dich am liebsten unterziehen wiirdest 
und die Vergniigungen nennen, die Du Dir oder mir oder Anderen 
am liebsten darin bereiten mégtest (Br. 63, 28-64. 3). 


Even after this third request Wilhelmine very evidently 
held back with her response, as if hesitating to open her soul 
fully to her lover. She seems to have asked for further in- 
formation concerning his wishes—fencing for time perhaps. 
Kleist, quite characteristically, is not backward in suggestions: 


Wenn ein Madchen gefragt wird, was sie von einer zukiinftigen Ehe 
fordert, um am Gliicklichsten darin zu sein, so muss sie zuerst bestim- 
men, 


then follow eight points which Kleist considers worthy of men- 
tion, all questions to be answered by the head rather than by the 
heart, after which he adds: 


; Da das Ganze nichts als ein Wunsch ist, so hat die Phantasie ihren 
, uneingeschrinkten Spielraum, und darf sich an keine Fessel der 
i Wirklichkeit binden (Br. 64. 21-65. 21). 
Mt Since these various sheets repeating Kleist’s question are 
: undated we cannot know how much longer Wilhelmine waited 
j before giving her answer. Finally, however, it came, and from 
¢ the heart, not from the head, in the month of August, 1800. It 


was, very evidently, quite different from what Kleist had ex- 
i pected, and the result, undoubtedly, more far-reaching than 
] Wilhelmine had anticipated. Kleist set out post-haste on the 

journey that eventually brought him to Wiirzburg. He refers 
to her answer in his long letter of October 10, 1800: 


TE 
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Ich ersuchte Dich doch einst mir aufzuschreiben, was Du Dir denn 
eigentlich von dem Gliicke einer kiinftigen Ehe verspriichst ..... 
Sein erstes Blat, das Du mir mittheiltest, und das mir eine unaussprech- 
liche, aber bittersiisse Freude gewahrte, scheuchte mich aus Deinen 
Armen und beschleunigte meine Abreise. Weisst Du wohl noch mit 
welcher Bewegung ich es am Tage vor unsrer Trennung durchlas, und 
wie ich es unruhig mit mir nach Hause nahm—und weisst Du auch, 
was ich da, als ich allein war mit diesem Blatte, alles empfand? Es 
zog mein ganzes Herz an Dich, es stiess mich zugleich unwiderruflich 
aus Deinen Armen—Wenn ich es jetzt wieder lesen werde, so wird es 
mich dahin zuriickfiihren. Damals war ich Deiner nicht wiirdig, jetzt 
bin ich es. Damals weinte ich, dass Du so gut, so edel, so achtungs- 
wiirdig, so werth des héchsten Gliickes warst, jetzt wird es mein Stolz 
und mein Entziicken sein. Damals quilte mich das Bewusstsein, Deine 
heiligsten Anspriiche nicht erfiillen zu kénnen, und jetzt, jetzt—— 
Doch still. 


Jetzt, Wilhelmine, werde auch ich Dir mittheilen, was ich mir von 
dem Gliicke einer kiinftigen Ehe verspreche. Ehemals durfte ich das 
nicht, aber jetzt—o Gott! Wie froh macht mich das!—Ich werde Dir 
die Gattin beschreiben, die mich jetzt gliicklich machen kann (Br. 
141. 16-142. 7). 


The writer then depicts in glowing terms the glory of mother- 
hood, and his dream of Wilhelmine as the mother of his 
children. The closing words are: “Gute Nacht, Wilhelmine, 
meine Braut, einst meine Gattinn, einst die Mutter meiner 
Kinder!’ (Br. 144. 28-9). 

If it is possible to read between the lines of such a letter as 
this we must surely read that when Wilhelmine had finally com- 
plied with Kleist’s request to tell him how she pictured to herself 
the happiness of her future marriage this picture was to be sum- 
marized with the word motherhood, and that the purpose of the 
journey was to make it possible for him to meet her ‘most 
sacred demands’. 

That Kleist exaggerated the danger involved in a minor opera- 
tion to the extent of making it appear a matter of life or death 
can surprise no one who is familiar with his way of presenting in 
the extremest form an action which seems to him at the time 
to be of supreme importance; as his intention of settling in 
Switzerland, for example, or the founding of the Phébus. And 
so quite characteristically he wrote: 
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Ich gieng an jenem Abend vor dem wichtigsten Tage meines Lebens 
in Wiirzburg spatzieren. Als die Sonne herabsank war es mir, als ob 
mein Gliick untergienge. Mich schauerte wenn ich dachte, dass ich 
vielleicht von Allem scheiden miisste, von Allem, was mir theuer ist 
(Br. 160. 4-8). 


This is the same highly sensitized emotional nature that Kleist 
presents to us in the youthful Homburg as he looks upon the 
grave that is to receive him on the morrow. Moreover, surgical 
operations have become a commonplace to us; it was not so be- 
fore the days of anesthetics and aseptic surgery. 

It seems possible to follow with reasonable precision the 
course of events during Kleist’s stay in Wiirzburg. On Septem- 
ber 11 he wrote hopefully, but quite indefinitely: 


Mein liebstes Herzensmaidchen, o wenn ich Dir sagen diirfte, wie 
vergniigt ich bin.— Doch das darf ich night (Br 114. 7-8). 


September 12 brought the decision to remain in Wiirzburg. 
The letter of September 13 is more jubilant and more precise 
than that of two days earlier: 


Madchen! Wie gliicklich wirst Du sein! Und ich! Wie wirst Du an 
meinem Halse weinen, heisse innige Freudenthrinen! (Wie wirst Du 
mir mit Deiner ganzen Seele danken!—Doch still! Noch ist nichts 
ganz entschieden, aber—der Wiirfel liegt, und, wenn ich recht sehe, 
wenn nicht Alles mich tauscht, so stehen die Augen gut. Sei ruhig. In 
wenigen Tagen kommt ein froher Brief an Dich, ein Brief, Wilhelmine, 
der——Doch ich soll ja nicht reden, und so will ich denn noch schwei- 
gen auf diese wenigen Tage. Nur diese gewisse Nachricht will ich Dir 
mittheilen: ich gehe von hier nicht weiter nach Strassburg, sondern 
bleibe in Wirzburg. Eher als Du glaubst, bin ich wieder bei Dir in 
Frankfurt. .... Denn das, was mir die ganze Seele erfiillt, darf ich 
Dir nicht, jetzt noch nicht, mittheilen (Br. 120. 3-19). 


The mass of the letter of the thirteenth is taken up with the 
description of the visit to the Julius-Hospital. 

The few lines written on September 14 (in the morning, 
I believe,) contain the satirically humorous account of the 
visit to the “Lesebibliothek,”™ where, it would seem, Kleist and 
Brockes had wished to find something to read while Kleist 
should be confined to his room after the operation. Of his 
favorite authors, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller, nothing was to 
be had. 


™ Br. 124. 8-30, 
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On the thirteenth Kleist had written: “Wie gliicklich wirst 
Du sein—” in the future tense. On the fifteenth the tense is 
changed: 

Schiltst Du ihn leichtsinnig, den Reisenden, ihn, der auf dieser Reise 
Dein Gliick mit unglaublichen Opfern erkauft und jetzt vielleicht— 
vielleicht schon gewonnen hat? .... Wird er Undank bei dem Mad- 
chen finden, fiir deren Gliick er sein Leben wagte? (Br. 125. 20-26). 


September 14, then, is the day that he refers to later as “dem 
wichtigsten Tage meines Lebens,” and the evening of the 
preceding day the occasion which brings 
den Augenblick (in Wiirzburg), wo ich zum erstenmal auf den Ge- 
danken kam, auf diese Art bei der grossen Lehrmeisterin Natur in die 
Schule zu gehen (Br. 172. 10-13). 


not, as he makes perfectly clear, for poetic inspiration, but for 
moral and ethical reinforcement, the essential purpose of his 
philosophic studies and the core of his ‘religion’. Brahm, (p. 36) 
seems to refer this passage to budding poetic consciousness. 

Those portions of Kleist’s letters written on September 16, 18, 
19, 20, and 23 contain no hint of wanderings about the city, 
rather of his being constantly indoors. On the nineteenth he 
writes: 

So stehe ich nun auch zuweilen an meinem Fenster, wenn die 
Dam merung in die Strasse fallt, und éffne das Glas und die Brust dem 
einstrémenden Abendhauche (Br. 134. 11-13). 


It is the deep inbreathing of one who has been confined all 
day to his room. On the twentieth; although he has made no 
mention of the life of the city since the fourteenth: 


Jetzt, da wir so ziemlich Alles gesehen haben in dieser Stadt, sind 
wir viel zu Hause, Brokes und ich, und lesen und schreiben, wobei 
mir meine wissenschaftlichen Biicher, die ich aus Frankfurt mit nahm, 
nicht wenig zu statten kommen. Von der Langenweile, die ich nie 
empfand, weiss ich also auch hier nichts. Langeweile ist nichts als die 
Abwesenheit aller Gedanken, oder vielmehr das Bewusstsein ohne 
beschiftigende Vorstellungen zu sein. Das kann aber einem denkenden 
Menschen nie begegnen . . . . und das ist eben das Talent der Dichter,* 


% This passage is not to be interpreted, as it seems to be by Brahm, p. 35 
(neue Ausgabe), as meaning that Kleist timidly feels or thinks of himself as a 
poet; rather he groups himself definitely with the thinkers. A Frenchman ex- 
pressing the same thought would undoubtedly have used for Kleist’s wir, 
nous autres penseurs. 
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welche ebensowenig wie wir in Arkadien leben, aber das Arkadische 
oder iiberhaupt Interessante auch an dem Gemeinsten, das uns 
umgiebt herausfinden kénnen. Wenn wir weiter nichts zu thun 
wissen, so treten wir ans Fenster, und machen Glossen iiber die 
Vorbeigehenden (Br. 137. 10-26). 


Quite in keeping with this secretiveness about tie details of 
his life in Wiirzburg, and of the purpose of the whole journey, 
there is in no letter during this period any mention of the 
regular visits of the doctor; we learn the fact from a chance 
remark four months later.* 

It has seemed worth while to discuss the details of Kleist’s 
life while in Wiirzburg because of the divergence of opinion 
still prevalent concerning the significance of this period of his 
life and its bearing on his poetic development. 

As to the purpose of the journey: Both Herzog and Brahm, 
in the later edition of his biography, see in it Kleist’s desire 
for both psychic and physiological treatment, making thus, as 
already indicated, 2 synthesis of the studies of Morris and 
Rahmer. Herzog, however, lays such slight stress on the nature 
of the physiological treatment that one wonders if he really 
takes it into account at all. He writes: 


Kleist erhielt taglich den Besuch des Arztes, und wenn die Kon- 
sultation beendet war, so ging er mit Brockes spazieren. Sie bummelten 
durch die Strassen von Wiirzburg und sahen sich das bunte Leben der 
alten Bischofstadt mit der Uberlegenheit des mehr oder minder 
interessierten Reisenden an. So lernte er sehen. Und dieses kiihle 
Interesse gab ihm die Fahigkeit, das, was er sah, klar und in anschau- 
lichen Bildern auszudriicken.”” 


The matter does not, to me, seem so simple as Herzog’s 
description would indicate. That Kleist was confined to his 
room for a period of something like ten days seems very probable. 
In brief, the surgical treatment was the essential end for which 
the journey was undertaken.”® 

Meyer-Benfey seems still to hold to the idea that industrial 


Br. 191, 21-24. 

37 Herzog, op. cit., p. 88. 

28 Not for psychopathic treatment and not on a mission of industrial es- 
pionage. It is worth noting that neither Wilhelmine, Gespriche 17, nor Ulrike, 
Gespriche 20, mention the journey to Wiirzburg. They both mention his 
appointment to a civil office later. Cf. Erich Schmidt, Werke, I, 9, 11-13. 
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espionage was the purpose of the journey,.and that by it Kleist 
obtained his appointment to a civil office in the following 
November. He concludes, however: 


Wir werden also schliessen: der erstrebte und erreichte Ertrag der 
Wiirzburger Reise ist die Idee eines grossen schriftstellerischen Werkes, 
in dem Kleist sein Ideal einer Gattin und Mutter darstellen wollte. 

Aber freilich—mit dieser Annahme allein kommen wir auch nicht 
zurecht..... Wir werden also zwei Erkliarungen kombinieren und 
einen doppelten Zweck, einen offiziellen und diesen rein persénlichen 
annehmen miissen. Vielleicht haben wir auch so noch nicht die voll- 
standige Lésung des Problems und die ganze Wahrheit. Aber darauf 
diirfen wir wohl vertrauen, dass wir damit der Wahrheit einigermassen 
nahe kommen und wenigstens einen Teil der Wahrheit erfasst haben, 
—vielleicht eben den, der fiir Kleists Entwicklung der wichtigste ist.*® 


As to the fruits of the journey: Kleist’s first letter to Ulrike 
after his return to Berlin is buoyant; the following scattered 
phrases are characteristic: 


Erdengliick . ...innern Ruhe und Frdéhlichkeit .. . . das Leben 
gerettet . . . . ich achte mein ganzes Vermégen nicht um das, was ich 
mir auf dieser Reise erworben habe.... . Das wird mir wohl thun 
nach einem Leiden von 24 Jahren (Br. 148 ff). 


We observe at once, however, a much greater repugnance to 
accept permanently a civil office. To Wilhelmine he justifies 
his objections at length, and reveals a new self-confidence: 


Ich bilde mir ein, dass ich Fahigkeiten habe, seltnere Fahigkeiten, 
meine ich—Ich glaube es, weil mir keine Wissenschaft zu schwer wird; 
weil ich rasch darin vorriicke, weil ich manches schon aus eigener Er- 
findung hinzugethan habe—und am Ende glaube ich es auch darum, 
weil alle Leute es mir sagen. Also kurz, ich glaube es. Da stiinde mir 
nun fiir die Zukunft das ganze schriftstellerische Fach offen. Darin 
fiihle ich, dass ich sehr gern arbeiten wiirde.—O da ist die Aussicht auf 
Erwerb dusserst vielseitig. Ich kénnte nach Paris gehen und die 
neueste Philosophie in dieses neugierige Land verpflanzen (Br. 154. 
514). 


A typical Kleistian statement in its optimistic inclusiveness; 
equally sweeping were his pessimistic utterances when his 
hopes failed him. The use of the word “Erwerb” seems to 


%® Meyer-Benfey, op. cit., vol. i, p. 37. 
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exclude from the phrase “das ganze schriftstellerische Fach” 
the idea of poetry. Cf. Br. 261.13-17. 

Was one of the fruits of this journey—and the most important 
of all—Kleist’s self-discovery as a poet, or the unconscious 
development of poetic vision and poetic powers which led 
definitely, later, to the decision to find self-realization in poetry? 
This question is answered by Meyer-Benfey in the negative. 
Herzog answers it essentially in the affirmative, though he 
does not formulate the statement to that effect as definitely as 
did Wilbrandt. Brahm, in later editions, rejects the explicit 
statement that he had made in tke first edition of his work, 
substituting for it a series of vaguer statements that in the end 
seem to mean much the same thing.*° 


30 Tbid., I, 40: “Wir hatten bisher jene Naturbilder als Dichtungen auf uns 
wirken lassen und in den Beziigen zum Menschenleben ein Mittel zur Belebung 
und Beseelung gesehen. Aber das kénnen sie ja in Kleists eignem Bewusstsein 
gar nicht sein, denn er denkt noch nicht daran, ein Dichter zu sein. Und hier 
sehen wir, welchen Sinn sie fiir ihn selbst haben. Namlich die Analogien zum 
Seelischen und Moralischen sind ihm die Hauptsache und der eigentliche Zweck, 
die Naturschilderung nur Mittel dazu. Die Beobachtung der Natur ist fiir 
ihn ein Weg, um moralische Lehren zu finden, indem er die Analogie als 
heuristisches Prinzip benutzt, vielleicht ihr gar wirkliche Beweiskraft zutraut.” 

Notwithstanding Meyer-Benfey’s assumption of a double purpose behind 
the journey to Wiirzburg, we find in note 28 to chapter I of vol. i, (II, 524): 
“Vielmehr zeigen alle Angaben eine so vollkommene Kontinuitit, dass wir 
wohl annehmen miissen: der Zweck, den Kleist beim Beginn der Reise erreichen 
wollte, und der, den er nach Abschluss erreicht zu haben glaubt, sind identisch. 
Auch die Annahme eines doppelten Zweckes, eines dienstlichen und privaten, 
oder eines Haupt-und Nebenzweckes, findet in den Urkunden keine Stiitze. 
In his Kleists Leben und Werke, Gottingen, 1911, pp. 24-26, he again assumes 
the double purpose. 

Brahm (neue Ausgabe) refers to Kleist frequently as “der werdende Dichter,” 
pp. 33-63. His clearest statement is: “es wird der Anfang seiner poetischen 
Selbsterziehung, zwischen der Natur und dem menschlichen Leben die merk- 
wiirdigsten Verkniipfungen herzustellen” (p. 37). Meyer-Benfey’s interpreta- 
tion of these “Verkniipfungen” seems to me much the sounder. 

Herzog’s viewpoint is, in essence, the same as Brahm’s. From page 84 on he 
refers to Kleist frequently as “Dichter.” Commenting on a letter of November 
13, 1800, i.e., one written shortly after the return from Wiirzburg, he writes, p. 
111: “Er zweifelt an sich selbst, an seinen Fahigkeiten, an seiner poetischen 
Begabung . . . .” I am convinced that Kleist had, at the time this letter was 
written, no inkling of or interest in “seiner poetischen Begabung.” The source of 
Kleist’s trouble at this time is threefold: (1) Actual experience in civil office has 
shown him that the thing is really much worse in reality than it had been in 
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Kleist writes many and lengthy letters to Wilhelmine during 
the journey, as many other young men have written letters 
under similar circumstances. And he speaks for himself and 
other young lovers when he writes: 


Ich will durch diese immer wiederholten Briefe, durch diese fast 
unterbrochene Unterhaltung mit Dir, durch diese nie ermiidende 
Sorgfalt fiir Deine Ruhe, bewirken, dass Du zuweilen, wenn das 
Verhiltniss des Augenblickes Dich beklommen macht, wenn fremde 
Zweifel und fremdes Mistrauen Dich beunruhigen, mit Sicherheit, mit 
Zuversicht, mit tiefempfundenen Bewusstsein zu Dir selbst sagen 
mégest: ja, es ist gewiss, es ist gewiss, dass er mich liebt! (Br. 98. 
4-11).™ 


And he lives up to his profession. Not only does he write her all 
that he believes will interest her; he sends her views from 
Dresden; he very definitely studies his descriptions in order 
to give them finish and vividness. The same picture occurs 
repeatedly, each time more developed, more carefully worked 
out in order to produce the greatest effect. An interesting 
example of such a study is found in a bit of description which 
he applies successively to the Weissritz in a letter of September 
3, and again on the fourth, slightly developed, to the same 
stream; something over a month later it is applied to the 
Main, and again in the summer of the following year to the 
Rhein.” 


anticipation, (2) he feels the necessity for immediate marriage: “Ich fiihle, dass 
es mir notwendig ist, bald ein Weib zu haben . . . . auch damit ich moralsich gut 
bleibe, ist es néthig” (Br. 154. 21-27), (3) he is searching vainly for some way 
to meet the material needs for the establishment of the modest domestic life 
which he desires. It is in this connection that he comes forward with his visionary 
scheme of “der entworfnen Verpflanzung der neusten Philosophie in dieses Land 
(Frankreich)” (Br. 156. 11-32). 

Cf. Br. 157. 7-9: “Ich kann jetzt nicht mehr so lange Briefe schreiben, als 
auf der Reise, denn jetzt muss ich fiir Dich und mich arbeiten.” 

% A very interesting collation of recurring figures and phrases in Kleist’s 
letters and works in given by Minde-Pouet in his Heinrich von Kleist. Seine 
Sprache und sein Stil, Weimar, 1897, pp. 219-245. He is certainly correct in his 
interpretation of this phenomenon: “Was Kleist niederschrieb, war bereits in 
seinem Kopfe so und so oft iiberdacht und fertig. Gewisse Gedanken.... 
bildeten, so zu sagen, einen eisernen geistigen Bestand des Dichters, die er 
selbst nach Jahren mit gleichen Worten, in gleicher Form . . . . gedussert hat” 
(p. 220). 
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These poetic prose descriptions are certainly something new 
in Kleist’s letters, but I find it impossible to interpret them as 
indications of “dem werdended Poeten” or as “der Anfang seiner 
poetischen Selbsterziehung.” They are studied, even forced 
sometimes, verging on ‘fine writing.’ The primary impulse 
behind them is, as the passage last cited indicates, to write 
Wilhelmine interesting letters, to make her as far as possible a 
companion of his journey, both in his own thoughts and hers. 
We have no hint in his letters that he thinks of himself as a 
poet now, nor as a poet to be; we have no hint of poetic produc- 
tion, unless one should so interpret the lines: 


_Aber was ich in der Nacht denken werde weiss ich nicht, denn es ist 
finster, und der Mond verhiillt—Ich werde ein Gedicht machen. Und 
worauf?—Da fielen mir heute die Nadeln ins Auge, die ich einst in der 
Gartenlaube aufsuchte. Unaufhérlich lagen sie mir im Sinn. Ich 
werde in dieser Nacht ein Gedicht auf oder an eine Nadel machen. 
Adieu. Schlafe wohl, ich wache fiir Dich (Br. 113. 25-31). 


I find it exceedingly difficult to make such an interpretation. 

The outstanding fact, however, is that we find absolutely no 
indication of any essential turning away from the ideal which 
Kleist has pursued so zealously for several years past. When he 
does turn to poetry in the summer of the following year we at 
once find very clearly all the indications that are now lacking. 

One change, to be sure, is to be observed: an enlargement of 
the old ideal, a touch of the practical has come into it. Filled 
with joy at the success which has crowned his journey he gives 
himself over to passionate anticipation of his future with 
Wilhelmine, in a much greater degree than ever before. And 
so he writes in his letter of October 10, 1800: 

Jetzt, Wilhelmine, werde auch ich Dir mittheilen, was ich mir von 
dem Gliicke einer kiinftigen Ehe verspreche. Ehemals durfte ich das 
nicht, aber jetzt—o Gott! Wie froh macht mich das!—Ich werde Dir 
die Gattin beschreiben, die mich jetzt gliicklich machen kann..... 
Ich werde jede Stunde, die mir meine kiinftige Lage iibrig lassen wird, 
diesem Geschifte widmen (Br. 142. 3-10). 


and at the close of the letter: 


Und so lass uns denn beide, Hand in Hand, unserm Ziele entgegen 
gehen, jeder dem seinigen, der ihm zuniichst liegt, und wir beide dem 
letzten, nach dem wir beide streben. Dein niachstes Ziel sei, Dich zu 
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einer Mutter, das meine, mich zu einem Staatsbiirger zu bilden, und das 
fernere Ziel, nach dem wir beide streben, und das wir uns beide wechsel- 
seitig sichern kénnen, sei das Gliick der Liebe. 

Gute Nacht, Wilhelmine, meine Braut, einst meine Gattinn, einst 
die Mutter meiner Kinder! (Br. 144. 21-29.) 


This wife and mother of whom he intends “einst ein voll- 
kommnes Wesen zu bilden” (Br. 142. 33-34) is, apparently, to 
be the central figure of a didactic work which he hopes to be able 
to finish in five years. Rousseau, evidently, not Goethe,™ 
is the idol from whose brow the wreath of glory is to be torn. 
And so we find during the next months much attention given to 
the acquisition of “moralische Reveniien;” Wilhelmine is to 
develop her “Ideenmazagin” as does her lover, “den Stolz haben, 
zu einem kiinftigen Erwerb auch etwas beizutragen (Br. 165. 
10-15); she too is to learn in the school of the great teacher 


% Cf. Br. 142, 3-13. “Jetzt, Wilhelmine, werde auch ich Dir mittheilen, 
was ich mir von dem Gliicke einer kiinftigen Ehe verspreche. Ehemals durfte 
ich das nicht, aber jetzt—o Gott! Wie froh macht mich das!—Ich werde Dir 
die Gattin beschreiben, die mich jetzt gliicklich machen kann—und das ist die 
grosse Idee, die ich fiir Dich im Sinne habe. Das Unternehmen ist gross, aber der 
Zweck ist es auch. Ich werde jede Stunde, die mir meine kiinftige Lage iibrig 
lassen wird, diesem Geschifte widmen. Das wird meinem Leben neuen Reiz 
geben, und uns beide schneller durch die Priifungszeit fiihren, die uns bevor- 
steht. In fiinf Jahren, hoffe ich, wird das Werk fertig sein.” 

We can trace back this “grosse Idee” some distance. Earlier in this letter 
he had written (Br. 141. 9-15) : “In meiner Seele sieht es aus, wie in dem 
Schreibtische eines Philosophen, der ein neues System ersann, und einzelne 
Hauptgedanken auf zerstreute Papiere niederschrieb. Eine gross Idee—fiir 
Dich, Wilhelmine, schwebt mir unaufhérlich vor der Seele! Ich habe Dir den 
Hauptgedanken schon am Schlusse meines letzten Briefes, auch schon vorher 
auf einem einzelnen Blatte mitgetheilt.” Since the “letzten Brief” to which 
Kleist refers was the “Hauptbrief” of early October and is lost we can obtain no 
information from that source. We do find, however, in the letter written on 
several different days, September 13-18 inclusive, a Beilage, which seems to be 
the inclosure to which Kleist refers (Br. pp. 128-132). The opening paragraph 
of the inclosure runs: “Alle achte Aufklarung des Weibes besteht am Ende wohl 
nur darin, meine liebe Freundinn: téber die Bestimmung seines irdischen Lebens 
verniinftig nachdenken zu kinnen.” The next to last paragraph reads: “Deine 
Bestimmung, Liebe Freundinn, oder iiberhaupt die Bestimmung des Weibes ist 
wohl unzweifelhaft und unverkennbar; denn welche andere kann es sein, als 
diese, Mutter zu werden, und der Erde tugendhafte Menschen 2u erziehen?” 

% Gespriche, No 43: “‘Ich werde ihm (Goethe) den Kranz von der Stirne 
reissen’, war der Refrain seiner Selbstbekenntnisse, wie seiner Traume”; quoted 
by Wilbrandt (p. 174) with Pfuel as source. 
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Nature, “was recht ist, und edel und gut und schin” (Br. 172.8f). 
We recognize here very clearly the old ideal, enlarged somewhat 
by a more generous inclusion of Wilhelmine and tinged for the 
first time with a vague idea of some practical end. 

The lost “Hauptbrief” of early October seems to have con- 
tained a reiteration of Kleist’s objection to accepting a civil 
office. At any rate, the letter of November 13 implies that he 
had recently expressed again to Wilhelmine his antipathy to 
such an office, had received a reply in which Wilhelmine had 
acceded in some respects to his wishes, while at the same time 
she interposed certain objections. The question is threshed out 
again in the letter of November 13, in which we see very clearly 
the new phase of Kleist’s plans for the future: 


Mein Plan in diesem Falle wire dieser. Wir hielten uns irgendwo 
in Frankreich auf, etwa in dem siidlichen Theile, in der franzésischen 
Schweiz, in dem schénsten Erdstrich von Europa—und zwar aus diesem 
Grunde, um Unterricht dort in der deutschen Sprache zu geben. ... . 
Dieser Aufenthalt in Frankreich wire mir aus 3 Griinden lieb... . 
und drittens, welches der Hauptgrund ist, weil ich mir da recht die 
franzésische Sprache aneignen kénnte, welches zu der entworfnen 
Verpflanzung der neuesten Philosophie in dieses Land, wo man von 
ihr noch gar nichts weiss, notwendig ist (Br. 156. 11-32).* 


3 
= 
+ 


It is very interesting to note how very different is Kleist’s 
idea of settling in Switzerland, as expressed in this letter, from 
that which moves him later when he has broken completely 
with his former ideal. 

We have then, as fruits of the Wirzburgerreise: a new sense 
of physical well-being, a heightened consciousness of intellec- 
tual power, and, what is most important for the immediate 
future, the intention to give a practical turn to his studies by 
writing and teaching. To what extent he set about the imagina- 
tive realization of his ideal woman in a work of didactic litera- 
ture we have no way of knowing. We do know very definitely, 
however, that he took up his philosophical studies with renewed 
energy, and apparently set to work to get a more thorough hold 
on the Kantian philosophy than he already had, in order that 


™ The first and second reasons were that he might escape the advice of 
friends, and that he might live a few years “ganz unbekannt”. 
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he might be an apostle to carry the new light to the capital of 
the world. 

The result was disastrous, and quite inevitably so. Kleist’s 
ideal had been the acquisition of positive knowledge, which he 
regarded as a treasure beyond the reach of moth or rust, a 
possession of this world which could be taken with him to the 
life beyond. The more intense study of Kant which he now 
undertook swept away from beneath his feet the very ground on 
which he had thought to stand so firmly. 

The storm which had been gathering broke suddenly. Early 
in March the conflict which tore his soul was still the old ques- 
tion of deciding between a civil office and his high ideal: 


Mehr als einmal bin ich nahe gewesen mich endlich geduldig in ein 
Amt zu fiigen, bei dem doch viele Manner, wie sie es sagen, froh sind. 
.... Aber immer noch reizt mich mein friiheres, héheres Ziel, und 
noch kann ich es nicht (wie viele es kinnen) veriichtlich als unerreich- 
bar verwerfen, ohne vor mir selbst zu erréten (Br. 199. 23-200. 3). 


but on March 22, 1801, he wrote to Wilhelmine: 


Ich weiss nur nicht, wie ich das, was seit 3 Wochen durch meine 
Seele flog, auf diesem Blatte zusammenpressen soll... . . 

Vor Kurzem ward ich mit der neueren sogenannten Kantischen 
Philosophie bekannt—und Dir muss ich jetzt daraus einen Gedanken 
mittheilen, indem ich nicht fiirchten darf, dass er Dich so tief, so 
schmerzhaft erschiittern wird, als mich..... Wir kénnen nicht 
entscheiden, ob das, was wir Wahrheit nennen, wahrhaft Wahrheit ist, 
oder ob es uns nur so scheint. Ist das letzte, so ist die Wahrheit, die 
wir hier sammeln, nach dem Tode nicht mehr—und alles Bestreben, 
ein Eigenthum sich zu erwerben, das uns auch in das Grab folgt, ist 
vergeblich. 

Ach, Wilhelmine, wenn die Spitze dieses Gedankens Dein Herz nicht 
trifft, so lachle nicht iiber einen Andern, der sich tief in seinem heilig- 
sten Innern davon verwundet fiihlt. Mein einziges, mein héchstes 
Ziel ist gesunken, und ich habe nun keines mehr. 

.... Ach, es ist der schmerzlichste Zustand ganz ohne Ziel zu 
sein, nach dem unser Inneres, froh-beschafftigt, fortschreitet.... . 

Liebe Wilhelmine, lass mich reisen. Arbeiten kann ich nicht, das ist 
nicht méglich, ich weiss nicht zu welchem Zwecke. Ich miisste, wenn 
ich zu Hause bliebe, die Hinde in den Schoss legen, und denken. .. . . 
Sobald ich einen Gedanken ersonnen habe, der mich tristet, sobald 
ich einen Zweck gefasst habe, nach dem ich wieder streben kann, so 
kehre ich um, ich schwére es Dir (Br. 203. 19-206. 17). 
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It has seemed necessary to quote at considerable length from 
this letter of March 22 because it shows how completely all 
Kleist’s thoughts and aims were still centered in his intellectual- 
moral ideal. It is hard to conceive how he could possibly have 
made his point more clear: his anguish is brought about by the 
complete breakdown of the ideal which has been his inspiration 
for many years past. 

It goes without saying that in this general shipwreck of his 
past ideal all thoughts of “das schriftstellerische Fach” were lost, 
for this activity, as he conceived of it, was merely a practical 
application of his studies, suggested to him, undoubtedly, by 
his reading of Rousseau; he never mentions the subject again. 

The whole letter, further, seems to make it very clear that 
Kleist had never thought of himself as a poet, for if he had, 
surely, at this time when all the world seemed to sink beneath 
him he would have laid hold of such a thought; but he could 
think of no thought to comfort him, could lay hold of no goal 
nor purpose after which he might strive. 

In a letter to Ulrike on March 23 we find—a Kleistian 
characteristic—the same thoughts repeated in almost the same 
terms: 


Mein einsziges und héchstes Ziel ist gesunken, ich habe keines mehr. 
Seitdem ekelt mich vor den Biichern, ich lege die Hinde in den Schoss, 
und suche ein neues Ziel, dem mein Geist, froh-beschifftigt, von 
Neuem entgegenschreiten kénnte. Aber ich finde es nicht, und eine 
innerliche Unruhe treibt mich umher . . . . und doch ist der einzige 
Gedanke, den in diesem aussern Tumult meine Seele unaufhérlich mit 
gliihender Angst bearbeitet, dieser: dein einziges, und héchstes Ziel ist 
gesunken .. . . arbeiten kénnte ich doch nicht, ich wiisste nicht, zu 
welchem Zwecke (Br. 207. 10-26). 


In a letter of March 28 to Wilhelmine he refers to himself 
again as “ohne Ziel.” On April 9, while still in Berlin, he writes 
to her: 


Ich nehme Abschied von Dir!—Ach, mir ist es, als wire es auf 
ewig! Ich habe mich wie ein spielendes Kind auf die Mitte der See 
gewagt, es erheben sich heftige Winde, gefiahrlich schaukelt das 
Fahrzeug iiber den Wellen, das Getise iibertént alle Besinnung, ich 
kenne nicht einmal die Himmelsgegend, nach welcher ich steuern soll, 
und mir fliistert eine Ahndung zu, dass mir mein Untergang bevorsteht 
(Br. 212. 4-10). 
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On April 14 we have the same despair: 


Ach, ich sehne mich unaussprechlich nach Ruhe! Alles ist dunkel in 
meiner Zukunft, ich weiss nicht, was ich wiinschen und hoffen und 
furchten soll. . . . . (Br. 217. 26-29). 


In the latter half of the month of April Kleist set out with his 
sister Ulrike, in a roundabout way, for Paris. The journey, to be 
sure, was not without its healing influences: the art and music 
of Dresden brought balm to his lacerated emotions. He was not 
yet able, however, to free himself from the agony over his lost 
ideal, and concerning his stay in Dresden he wrote: 


o wie oft habe ich diese gliicklichen Menschen (junge Kiinstler) 
beneidet, welche kein Zweifel um das Wahre, das sich nirgends findet, 
bekiimmert, die nur in dem Schénen leben, das sich doch zuweilen, 
wenn auch nur als Ideal, ihnen zeigt. Den einen fragte ich einst, ob 
man, wenn man sonst nicht ohne Talent sei, sich wohl im 24° Jahre noch 
mit Erfolg der Kunst widmen kénnte? (Br. 222. 17+23.) 


He was still without hope, and groping blindly. Indeed, there is 
no note of cheer in any of his letters during the months of April 
and May. 

In the letter of June 3 to Wilhelmine we have for the first 
time a note of optimism and of new decision: 


Ich selbst fange an, zu glauben, dass der Mensch zu etwas mehr da 
ist, als bloss zu denken—Arbeit, fiihle ich, wird das einzige sein, was 
mich ruhiger machen kann. Alles was mich beunruhigt ist die Un- 
miglichkeit, mir ein Ziel des Bestrebens zu setzen, und die Besorgniss, 
wenn ich zu schnell ein falsches ergriffe, die Bestimmung zu verfehlen 
und so ein ganzes Leben zu verpfuschen—Aber sei ruhig, ich werde das 
rechte schon finden. Falsch ist jedes Ziel, das nicht die reine Natur dem 
Menschen steckt. Ich habe fast eine Ahndung von dem rechten—wirst 
Du, Wilhelmine, mir dahin folgen, wenn Du Dich iiberzeugen kannst, 
dass es das rechte ist—? Doch lass mich lieber schweigen von dem, was 
selbst in mir noch ganz undeutlich ist (Br. 226. 16-28). 


Of fundamental importance in the above passage is the re- 
statement of the fact which had brought his agony of soul some 
months before, “die Unméglichkeit mir ein Ziel des Bestrebens 
zu setzen,” and the contrast to this; the conviction that he wil 
find the right goal,—even now has an inkling of what it is 
Anyone familiar with Kleist’s letters knows how necessary to 
his peace of soul was a goal for the attainment of which he might 
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strive with self-approval. The words, “wirst Du, Wilhelmine, 
mir dahin folgen,” refer without doubt to Kleist’s idea, not a 
new one, of settling in Switzerland. There is more in them than 
this, however. The last sentence: “Doch lass mich lieber 
schweigen von dem, was selbst in mir noch ganz undeutlich ist,” 
refers rather to the new hope which has dawned upon him; he 
wishes, however, greater clearness in his own mind before making 
any decision. 
Reading further in the same letter we find: 


In Halberstadt besuchten wir Gleim, den bekannten Dichter, einen 
der riihrendsten und interessantesten Greise, die ich kenne. An ihn 
waren wir zwar durch nichts addressirt, als; durch unsern Namen; 
aber es giebt keine bessere Addresse als diesen. Er war namlich ein 
vertrauter Freund Ewald Kleists, der bei Frankfurt fiel.... . Alles 
was Kleist heisst, ist ihm theuer. Er fiihrte uns in sein Cabinet, 
geschmiickt mit Gemiilden seiner Freunde. Da ist keiner, sagte er, 
der nicht ein schénes Werk schrieb, oder eine grosse That begieng. 
Kleist that beides und Kleist steht oben an..... Er besitzt einige 
hundert Briefe von Kleist, auch sein erstes Gedicht. Gleim war es 
eigentlich, der ihm zuerst die Aussicht nach dem Parnass zeigte, und 
die Veranlassung ist seltsam und merkwiirdig genug..... Aus 
Dankbarkeit widmete Kleist der Dichtkunst das Leben, das sie ihm 
gerettet hatte (Br. 228. 24-230,1). 


To this visit with Gleim Kleist devotes much more of his letter 
that to the account of all other persons visited. 


* Concerning this visit to Gleim the biographers noted below comment as 
follows: 

Meyer-Benfey,. op. cit., I, 58: “Noch ist das alte Ziel deutlicher und stirker 
als das neue.” In his Kleists Leben und Werke, p. 39, he says with regard to 
Kleist’s words, “Ich habe fast eine Ahndung von dem rechten (Ziel)”, “Viel- 
leicht hat der Besuch bei Gleim diese Ahnung geweckt und unwillkiirlich 
deutet sie sich an, wenn erim Brief an Karoline v. Schlieben vom 18. Juli seinen 
Namen umschreibt als ‘einen Namen, der hold klingt, wie ein Dichternamen.’ 
Aber noch steht das alte Ziel trotz allem viel deutlicher und gebietender vor ihm 
als das geahnte neue.” I do not find this last statement of Meyer-Benfey borne 
out by Kleist’s letters. On April 9 (Br. 214. 15f) he had written: “und doch 
wollte ich eigentlich nichts, als allem Wissen entfliehen.” and on July 21 (Br. 
245. 21-23): “Ach, Wilhelmine, die Menschen sprechen mir von Alkalien und 
Sauren, indessen mir ein allgewaltiges Bediirfniss die Lippe trocknet—.” 
With the Zusammenbruch tiber Kant Kleist broke away definitely from his old 
ideal; the visit to Gleim brought the conception of a new one; in the travail of 
his soul he brought forth “das Kind seiner Liebe.” 
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In the following letter, a brief note of June 28, Kleist writes: 


Ich wollte Dir heute von Strassburg aus einen recht langen Brief 
schreiben, wozu ich auch so ziemlich gestimmt war (Br. 231. 15-17). 


Even such a mild note of cheerfulness as this has been lacking 

in his previous letters. And again he returns for a moment to 
Gleim: 
Als ich in Halberstadt bei Gleim war, trauerte er, dass ich nach 
Frankreich gienge. Auf meine Frage: warum? antwortete er: weil ich 
ein Franzose werden wiirde. Ich versprach ihm aber, als ein Deutscher 
zuriick zu kommen (Br. 231. 33-232. 2). 


The next letter is that of July 18 to Karoline von Schlieben 
in Dresden. To her he wrote: 


Blattern Sie in Ihrem Stammbuch nach—und wenn Sie ein Wort 
finden, das warm ist, wie ein Herz, und einen Namen, der hold klingt, 
wie ein Dichternamen, so kénnen Sie nicht fehlen; denn kurz, es ist 
Heinrich Kleist (Br. 232. 29-32). 


To paraphrase slightly: der Name Heinrich Kleist klingt hold, 
wie ein Dichternamen. Six weeks have passed since he wrote to 
Wilhelmine: “Doch lass mich lieber schweigen von dem, was 
selbst in mir noch ganz undeutlich ist.” He has had time to 
become clearer in his own mind, to test his powers in a new 
field, time for confidence to develop, and his words to Karoline 
von Schlieben are a confession of his new aspiration and his new 


» Herzog, of. cit., p. 141: “Diesen artigen Scherz erzihlt Kleist in all seiner 
anekdotischen Umstindlichkeit der Braut, um ihr wenn auch an einem solchen 
Beispiel des Zufalls in seiner lehrhaften, oft schon abstrusen Manier zu zeigen, 
was die Poesie vermag. Und wie er sich heimlich immer als Dichter fiihlte und es 
nach aussen verschleierte, so liebte eres doch, irgendeine Beziehung zwischen seiner 
Lage und der beriihmter Manner leise anzudeuten.” The italics in the above 
passage are mine, not Herzog’s. 

Brahm, Neue Ausgabe, p. 58: “Gleim unterhielt ihn und Ulrike zumeist von 
Ewald von Kleist, der sein Freund gewesen war, und nichts konnte den wer- 
denden Dichter angenehmer beriihren, als von dem Vorfahren, dem er in man- 
chem verwandt war, vierzig Jahre nach seinem Tode ein so herzliches Andenken 
lebendig zu finden. Ausfiihrlich schildert er der Braut, wie Ewald von Kleist, 
nach Gleims Erzahlung, auf eine seltsame Art zur Dichtung gefiihrt worden 
sei; uuc nicht ohne Beziehung auf seine eigene Lage sagt er ihr, dass die Poesie 
es gewesen sei, welche jenem das Leben gerettet habe.” For Brahm, Kleist has 
been “der werdende Dichter” since September of the preceding year. 
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: confidence. Again we have a brief reference to Gleim, “der ein 

4 ‘| Freund von Allem ist, die Kleist heissen.” 

fi ; The letter of July 21 to Wilhelmine is much more optimistic: 

i Mir war es zuweilen auf dieser Reise, als ob ich meinem Abgrunde 

bil. entgegen gienge (Br. 241. 22 f). i 
: A Then he wanders from the subject to revert to it later: 


Und dann—ist es denn auch so gewiss, dass ich meinem Abgrund 
entgegen eile? Wer kann die Wendung des Schicksals errathen? Giebt 
es eine Nacht, die ewig dauert? So wie eine unbegreifliche Fiigung 
mich schnell ungliicklich machte, kann nicht eine eben so unbegreifliche 
Fiigung mich eben so schnell gliicklich machen? Und wenn auch das 
nicht wire, wenn auch der Himmel kein Wunder thite, worauf man 
in unsern Tagen nicht eben sehr hoffen darf, habe ich denn nicht auch 
Hiilfsmittel in mir selbst? Habe ich nicht Talent, und Herz und Geist, 
und ist meine gesunkene Kraft denn fiir immer gesunken?.... 
Kiisse mein Bild, Wilhelmine, so wie ich so eben das Deinige gekiisst 
habe—Doch hére. Eines muss ich Dir noch sagen, ich bin es Dir 
. schuldig. Es ist gewiss, dass friih oder spit, aber doch gewiss einmal 
a ein heitrer Morgen fiir mich anbricht. Ich verdiene nicht ungliicklich 
‘ zu sein, und werde es nicht immer bleiben. Aber—es kann ein Weilchen 


dauern, und dazu gehért Treue. Auch werde ich die Bliithe des Gliickes 
pfliicken miissen, wo ich sie finde, iiberall, gleichviel in welchem Lande, 
und dazu gehért Liebe (Br. 242. 15-243. 2). 


; 
MH These are the most buoyant notes that Kleist has sounded in 
many months. The words, “Habe ich nicht Talent, und Herz 
i und Geist,” I find impossible to refer to anything other than the 
iq i strong conviction on his part that he has at last found the 
fF calling in which these gifts will save him from ‘the abyss.’ The 
a reference to future settlement in Switzerland is very clear. 
5 Most striking—allowing even for rhetorical exaggeration—is 
f ‘ | his choice of words: the first incomprehensible and unhappy 
lf dispensation—chance, we should perhaps better say—had taken 
from him his supreme aim and purpose in life; an equally incom- 
prehensible and happy one had given him aim and purpose 
| i anew. Here we have a frank recognition of the fact that the 
impulse which has brought new meaning to his life is not, in 
‘ } his own consciousness, due to a process of development; it is 
ft something sudden and unexpected from without. Is not this the 
i normal thing in Kleist’s life rather than the abnormal? Did not 
his first ideal of an intellectual and moral treasure capable of 
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being transported from this life to the life beyond come to him 
in the same way? His own account of the matter, in any case, 
justifies such an assumption.*” 

In the letter of July 21 Kleist recounts two adventures, either 
one of which might have resulted in his death. The horses in his 
carriage had been frightened by the braying of an ass, and had 
bolted. The carriage was overturned, and Kleist and Ulrike 
were thrown to the ground. The writer comments: 


Also an ein Eselsgeschrei hieng ein Menschenleben? Und wenn es 
geschlossen gewesen wire, darum hitte ich gelebt? Das wire die 
Absicht des Schépfers gewesen bei diesem dunkeln, ritselhaften 
irrdischen Leben? Das hatte ich darin lernen und thun sollen, und 
weiter nichts—? Doch, noch war es nicht geschlossen. Wozu der 
Himmel es mir gefristet hat, wer kann es wissen? (Br. 243. 24-30,) 


And after describing a violent storm on the Rhine, when death 
had seemed near, he concludes: 


Ach, es ist nichts ekelhafter, als diese Furcht vor dem Tode. Das 
Leben ist das einzige Eigenthum, das nur dann etwas werth ist, wenn 
wir es nicht achten. Veriichtlich ist es, wenn wir es nicht leicht fallen 
lassen kénnen, und nur der kann es zu grossen Zwecken nutzen, der es 


leicht und freudig wegwerfen kiénnte (Br. 244. 25-30). 


And so forth for a good half page of the printed letters. These 
are notes which sound again in Die Familie Schroffenstein. 

Now, and not before or during the Wiirzburgerreise, are we 
justified in applying to Kleist the term “der werdende Dichter” 
if by these words we mean consciousness of poetic power and 
der Wille zur Dichtung. 

The letter of August 15 to Wilhelmine goes even further 
in its tone of cheerfulness than had the others since the visit 
to Gleim. Harking back to his figure of himself as a thought- 
less child putting forth into the midst of the sea with neither 
chart nor compass (a letter written over four months earlier) 
he writes: 

Ja, seit einigen Wochen scheint es mir, als hatte sich der Sturm ein 
wenig gelegt—Kannst Du Dir wohl vorstellen, wie leicht, wie weh- 
miithig froh dem Schiffer zu Muthe sein mag, dessen Fahrzeug in einer 
langen finstern stiirmenden Nacht, gefahrlich-wankend, umbherge- 
trieben ward, wenn er nun an der sanfteren Bewegungen fiihlt, dass ein 
stiller, heitrer Tag anbrechen wird? Etwas Ahnliches empfinde ich in 


* Cf. Br. 203, 27—204. 13. 
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meiner Seele—O mégtest Du auch ein wenig von der Ruhe geniessen, 
die mir seit einiger Zeit zu Theil geworden ist, mégtest Du, wenn Du 
diesen Brief liesest auch einmal ein wenig froh sein, so wie ich es jetzt 
bin, da ich ihn schreibe (Br. 246. 32-247. 5). 

“Seit einiger Zeit, seit einigen Wochen,” says Kleist, the 
change has come over him. These statements harmonize 
perfectly with what we have seen as we have followed his 
letters through the months just past. The first of the letters in 
which we noted the changed tone was the one recording the 
visit to Gleim, and in each letter since then we have found an 
increasing note of confidence and hope, a purposefulness which 
finds its final expression in his first dramatic creation. 

Again Kleist devotes some space to a discussion of his 
future calling, and closes with the pregnant words: 


Diirfte ich auf meine eigne Bildung keine Krifte verschwenden, so 
wiirde ich vielleicht jetzt schon wahlen. Aber noch fiihle ich meine 
eigne Bliéssen. Ich habe den Lauf meiner Studien plétzlich unter- 
brochen, und werde das Versiumte hier nachholen, aber nicht mehr 
bloss um der Wahrheit willen, sondern fiir einen menschenfreundlicheren 
Zweck—Erlass es mir, mich deutlicher zu erkliren. Ich bin noch nicht 
bestimmt und ein geschriebenes Wort ist ewig. Aber hoffe das Besste— 
Ich werde Dich endlich einmal erfreuen kénnen (Br. 250. 31—251. 3). 


These lines, and especially the phrase, “einen menschenfreund- 
licheren Zweck,” can refer, it seems to me, to nothing else than 
to his poetic mission. Quite positive is the contrast which the 
writer draws between the purpose of his studies before the 
Zusammenbruch tiber Kant and the goal which now lies before 
him. If later reports are to be trusted, Kleist again took up 
in Paris the study of Greek.** 

The next letter to Wilhelmine, that of October 10, 1801, 
might well receive the title that Kleist gave to his letter 
of approximately a year earlier in Wiirzburg, “einen Haupt- 
brief.” He announces to Wilhelmine that he will not return 
to his fatherland, but will become “ein Bauer, mit einem 
etwas wohlkingenderen Wort, ein Landmann” in Switzerland. 
He renounces definitely and finally the pursuit of the sciences, 
as he had renounced and again renounces the service of the 
state. And with regard to the humiliation of applying again 
for a civil office he adds: 
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Und doch wurde ich auch dieses saure Mittel nicht scheuen, wenn es 
mich nur auch, zum Lohne, an meinen Zweck fuhre. (Br. 260, 18-20). 


This “Zweck,” an old word with Kleist, but now carrying 
a new meaning, is, beyond any further possibility of doubt, 
his poetic mission. Just what his conception of his new calling 
is, and just what importance we are to attribute to his plan 
of settling in Switzerland he makes clear: 


Nahrungssorgen, fiir mich allein, sind es doch nicht eigentlich, die 
mich sehr dngstigen, denn wenn ich mich an das Biicherschreiben 
machen wollte, so kénnte ich mehr, als ich bedarf, verdienen. Aber 
Biicherschreiben fiir Geld—o nichts davon. Ich habe mir, da ich unter 
den Menschen in dieser Stadt so wenig fiir mein Bediirfniss finde... . 
ein Ideal ausgearbeitet; aber ich begreife nicht, wie ein Dichter das 
Kind seiner Liebe einem so rohen Haufen, wie die Menschen sind, 
iibergeben kann.—Also aus diesem Erwerbszweige wird nichts. Ich 
verachte ihn aus vielen Griinden, das ist genug. Denn nie in meinem 
Leben, und wenn das Schicksal noch so sehr drangte, werde ich etwas 
thun, das meinen innern Forderungen, sei es auch so leise, widerspriche. 
Br. 261. 13+29). 


We know, to be sure, that Kleist did not hold to this view 


of “Biicherschreiben fiir Geld,” but the words just cited tell 
us clearly why the idea of settling in Switzerland assumed 
such supreme importance in his mind—such importance that 
he broke peremptorily with Wilhelmine when she refused to 
accede blindly to his new plan: for literature as a livelihood 
he had as little stomach as he had had for “die Wissenschaf- 
ten aus Speculation auf Brod,” as he told Martini in his letter 
of March 18, 1799. He would earn his bread as a peasant, 
but he would not desecrate his art, and degrade it to an 
“Erwerbszweig.” It is difficult to escape the feeling that 
Kleist at times masked in contempt his sense of weakness 
in the face of the practical affairs of life, or his unwilling- 
ness to give them due consideration in his plans. 

“Ein Dichter”—At last we have the full-voiced announce- 
ment of the ambition which was suggested to Kleist by his 
visit to Gleim, and of which he has hinted so constantly in 
his letters to Wilhelmine during the past three months. We 
may pass over the winter of 1801-02. We know that during 
this period Kleist was working on his first drama, and per- 
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haps on others. On the first of May, 1802, he wrote in a letter 
to Ulrike: 

ich habe keinen andern Wunsch, als zu sterben, wenn mir drei Dinge 
gelungen sind, ein Kind, ein schén Gedicht, und eine grosse That. 
Denn das Leben hat doch immer nichts Erhabneres, als nur dieses, 
dass man es erhaben wegwerfen kann (Br. 287. 20-24). 


We hear the echo of a phrase that had appeared in a letter 
to Wilhelmine ten months before, and that we hear again 
in the words of Ottokar in Die Familie Schroffenstein.** 


Das Leben ist viel werth, wenn man’s verachtet! 
Ich brauch’s. (Lines 2368-69). 


This is not the only echo to reach our ears, however. We 
hear again the words spoken by Gleim when Kleist and Ulrike 
had visited him almost a year before in Halberstadt: 

Da ist keiner, sagte er,ider nicht ein schénes Werk schrieb, oder eine 
grosse That begieng. Kleist that beides und Kleist steht oben an 
(Br. 229. 7-9). 


Gleim’s words, telling how Ewald von Kleist had been saved 
from death by poetry (more accurately, by a poem), and had 
found fulfillment of his life in poetry, came to Heinrich von 
Kleist as a possible parable of his own life at a time when he 
felt that he was facing oblivion; they fell upon his seared soul 
like a spark on tinder, and hope burned anew at the thought 
of an activity in which the heart might come into its own 
after “der kalte Verstand” had so signally failed him. Now, 
as his first literary work seems to justify his decision, he para- 
phrases to Ulrike the words that Gleim had spoken to him in 
her presence, making himself one of Gleim’s worthy company. 

This echo of a phrase that had struck Kleist’s fancy or 
appealed to his imagination is a characteristic of his letters 
and of many of his works very evident to even a superficial 
reader. In the above case it completes the chain that binds 
together the moment of first inspiration and the moment of 
approaching achievement. As Heinrich von Kleist wrote of 
Ewald we may, I believe, write of Heinrich: 


*® Under the one title, Die Familie Schroffenstein, I have included the other 
two stages of Kleist’s work, Die Familie Ghonorez and Die Familie Thierrez. 
I am inclined to find the beginnings of this work in June, or the first half of July, 
1801. The poet’s optimism increases as the work grows under his hand. 
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Gleim war es eigentlich, der ihm zuerst die Aussicht nach dem Par- 
nass zeigte (Br. 229. 13 f). 


To a number of Kleist’s biographers it has been a stone of 
stumbling that his muse should have been so silent during 
an earlier and apparently more favorable period, and suddenly 
found voice in such full strain in Die Familie Schroffenstein. 
It is for this reason, I believe, that they have so eagerly seized 
upon his stylistic studies in the letters of the Wiirzburg journey, 
and date from this period his conscious strivings after poetic 
self-realization. Such a conception, however, is in contra- 
diction with every definite expression which he voices concerning 
his ideals at this time. Before, during, and for several 
months after the journey to Wiirzburg Kleist’s supreme 
passion is the attainment of “Wahrheit und Bildung” (printed 
in black face type in the Briefe.) On the other hand, the stylis- 
tic studies of this period are quite in harmony with, and a 
natural expression of, the one half of his ideal, “Bildung.” 
And when finally Kleist does turn to poetry he is not long in 
telling us of the fact. 

The obvious explanation for Kleist’s late realization of his 
powers, lies, I believe, in the fact that he was for a number of 
years so completely obsessed by his double ideal, “Wahrheit 
und Bildung,” which he pursued with a mystic and almost 
fanatic zeal, that his ears were closed to other voices within him. 
The lyric crystallization of Kleist’s love for Wilhelmine finds 
expression in Die beiden Tauben. Eine Fabel nach Lafontaine, 
written apparently in 1806, and called into being by renewed 
contact with Wilhelmine, now the wife of Professor Krug, in 
Kénigsberg; a meagre offering in truth, yet convincing in the 
elegiac note it strikes. 

To find the poetic expression of Kleist’s emotional life we must 
turn, very evidently, to his dramas. Die Familie Schroffenstein, 
for example, gives us the poetic precipitation of his anguish at 
the Zusammenbruch iiber Kant. One might say that the bio- 
braphical unity of the piece is greater than its dramatic, for the 
jarring notes at the end of the drama are quite in harmony with 
the poet’s great disillusionment. 

Speaking in general terms we may characterize the achieve- 
ments of Kleist’s period of apprenticeship as negative from the 
standpoint of poetic creation, and as largely negative in the 
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way of preparation for his later work. The outstanding feature 
of this period, and its greatest value, is the series of liberations 
A which it brings the future poet, liberation from the fetters of 
family and caste conventions on the one hand, and of false 
and subversive ideals on the other. Among there liberations, it 
seems to me, we must include the broken engagement with 
Wilhelmine. On the positive side, we must count a wide ac- 
quaintance with literature, much greater than the mere men- 
tion of names and titles in his letters would indicate. Die 
Familie Schroffenstein reveals something of this. Expressed in 
terms of his ideal, this reading would have come under the 
category of “Bildung.” His “moralische Reveniien”, which he 
would have classed as “Wahrheit”, went by the board, except 
'y as they were capable of transference to poetic figure; thus a 
portion of that which he had been able to acquire “bei der 
grossen Lehrmeisterin Natur” could be saved; much of it was 
useless. 

Die Familie Schroffenstein marks the beginning of Kleist’s 
W anderjahre. 


GrEorGE M. 


40 T have not had access to the following work which is published privately; 
it seems to cover the same period of Kleist’s life that is dealt with in this study: 
Kleist in Paris, by Paul Hoffmann, Berlin, 1924. Volksverband d. Biicherfreunde, 


Wegweiser-Verlag. 
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LIII 
E. TH. A. HOFFMANN’S RECEPTION IN ENGLAND 


F ALL German romanticists few have been so widely read 
and none so extensively imitated as E. Th. A. Hoffmann. 
He was in France the most popular of all foreign novelists, and 
exerted a strong and lasting influence upon French writers of the 
nineteenth century. His popularity and influence in his father- 
land has been by no means so steady as in France. To be sure, 
at the time of his death in 1822, his books were the best sellers 
in Germany. But he soon lost favor with German readers, part- 
ly because the majority of literary men were hostile to him. 
Still worse did he fare in England, where he became known 
much earlier than in France, but never succeeded in gaining the 
favor of critics or public. 

Curiously enough, the first work of Hoffmann which was 
translated in England soon after his death was not one of his 
more realistic stories, but his wildest and most confusing novel 
Die Elixiere des Teufels.! This book was reviewed in John Bull’s 
Magazine and in Blackwood’s Magazine? The praise bestowed 
upon it by the reviewer in the latter may be accounted for by 
the circumstance that it was published by Blackwood. The 
anonymous writer considers Die Elixiere des Teufels as the best 
work of Hoffmann—a judgment quite in opposition to almost 
all critics except Friedrich Hebbel and the most modern ones. 
The reviewer defends the supernatural elements when he says: 
“Nothing that is a part, a real essential part, of human nature, 
ever can be exhausted—and the regions of fear and terror never 
will be.” Ghosts, spirits, and dwarfs “have taken such a place 
in the imagination, and indeed in the hearts of men, that their 
total banishment from thence must remain for ever an im- 
possibility’—a statement to which the enlightened twentieth 
century will probably take exception. Hoffmann’s technical 
skill is recognized in the judgment that “the superior excellence 
of the Devil’s Elixir lies in the skill with which its author has 


1 Edinburgh and London 1824. 
Vol. XVI, pp. 55 
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contrived to mix up the horrible notion of the double-goer 
{sic.] with ordinary human feelings of all kinds.” In trying to 
tell the fable of the novel the reviewer fails miserably, admitting 
that it is not quite clear to him. And when he believes that the 
translator, by pruning off all indelicacy, has not only not done 
the smallest injury to the author’s genius, but, on the contrary, 
has thereby improved it to great and manifest benefit and 
advantage of the work in every possible point of view, we must 
seriously doubt his ability as a literary critic. 

A second article, in which the writer intended to draw moral 
lessons from the literary and personal career of Hoffmann 
(who, according to the friendly critic, “died of nothing but 
Rhine wine and brandy punch”) was promised but never written. 
Instead of that we find two years later in the same magazine® 
a violent attack on Hoffmann. Another writer discusses Gillie’s 
German Stories,* a collection containing two of Hoffmann’s 
stories more suited to the taste of Puritan England: Das 
Fréulein von Scudery and Das Majorat. Since these stories are 
somewhat less fantastic and since Gillie’s work was published 
by Blackwood again, the reviewer feels obliged to recognize 
some merit in the two stories. His praise, however, is rather 
colorless in comparison with his overestimation of such third- 
class writers as Tromlitz, whose Belagerung von Antwerpen he 
advertizes as the best, most effective, and noblest story yet 
translated from the German. Contrary to the previously-men- 
tioned writer he condemns all supernatural elements, and in 
speaking of Hoffmann’s Der Doppelganger he bursts into a wild 
denunciation: 


The dreams of dyspeptic lunacy can go no further. ... . Books of 
this class do not fall so much within the province of criticism, as of 
medicine or police; they are preparations to be administered by the 
physician as emetics, or to be prohibited by the law-giver as occasions 
of epilepsy or abortion. 


This criticism is quite in agreement with that of Walter Scott, 
who devoted a long article in the Foreign Quarterly Review® 
to Hoffmann and his work. What the anonymous writer in 


3 Vol. XX, pp. 844 ff. 
¢ Edinburgh and London 1826. 
§ I (1827), 61 ff. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine had said about the Doppelgdnger, Scott 
applies to Der Sandmann, declaring: 


It is impossible to subject tales of this nature to criticism. They 
are not the visions of a poetical mind, they have scarcely even the 
seeming authenticity which the hallucinations of lunacy convey to the 
patient; . . . . we can not help considering his case as one requiring 
the assistance of medicine rather than of criticism. 


On the other hand, Scott willingly concedes that Hoffmann is 
not without talents, and, wrongly assuming that Hoffmann was 
“a high-spirited patriot,” thinks that he would have been able 
to make much of his personal observations during the battle 
of Dresden: “We could willingly have spared,” he says, “some of 
his grotesque works of diablerie, if we had been furnished, in 
their place, with the genuine description of the attack upon, 
and the retreat from Dresden, by the allied army.” Scott’s 
conclusion is that Hoffmann’s works “ought to be considered 
less as models for imitation than as affording a warning how the 
most fertile fancy may be exhausted by the lavish prodigality of 
its possessor.” This article of Scott not only hurt Hoffmann’s 
reputation in England, it also influenced many German critics, 
after it had been favorably commented upon by Goethe. 

Not more lenient than Scott is Carlyle in the biographical 
note appearing in his edition of German Romance® which con- 
tains Carlyle’s excellent translation of Der Goldene Topf. 
Though giving full credit to the genius of Hoffmann, he, too, 
speaks bitterly about his life, and condemns the extravangance 
of his muse in the statement: 


There grew up in Hoffmann’s character something player-like, some- 
thing false, brawling and tawdry, which we trace both in his writings 
and his conduct. His philosophy degenerates into levity, his mag- 
nanimity into bombast. .... There is too little meaning in that 
bright extravagance; it less resembles the creation of a poet, than the 
dream of an opium eater. 

Until the middle of last century, when the fairy tale Nuss- 
knacker und Mausekénig suddenly became very popular in 
England, only a few works besides the above named were 
translated: Meister Floh, Die Jesuiterkirche, Der Sandmann, Der 
Elementargeist, Meister Martin derKiifer. In the leading English 


First published 1826. 
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journals Hoffmann is hardly ever mentioned after 1830, in 
spite of the fact that numerous authors, now long forgotten, 
receive detailed and sympathetic treatment. If on rare occasions 
one chances upon some favorable comment by a British critic, 
there is likely good reason to suspect French influence. In a 
discussion of French novelists in the Edinburgh Review of 1833 a 
critic discovers the real secret of Hoffmann’s artistic realism: 


Only by such a mind [he says] so accustomed to brooding over and 
dissecting in its own case the origin and connexion of such phenomena, 
and the way in which, in certain states of mind they blend themselves 
with the real influences of the world about us, could the slender vein 
of connexion between this phantasmagoria and human feelings and 
motives be detected and laid open, with that certainty and delicacy of 
anatomy which imparts even to the reader some portion of the spell 
under which the author himself seems to heave and labor.’ 


And because this is inimitable, the critic condemns sharply 
Balzac and the other followers of Hoffmann among the French 
novelists. 

A similar view we find expressed in the Atheneum of 1847 ina 
review of Hoffmann’s biography by the French professor 
Christian. 

Hoffmann [we read] opened a new field of literature, deriving its 
strength from, and running its course in, the spectral limits of that 
doubtful region where rationality and insanity come in contact..... 
This tendency was carried to an excess which, as there are few who can 
by possibility feel it, there will always be only a limited number to 
appreciate.*® 


We need not look very deep for the cause of the cool and 
sometimes even hostile reception of Hoffmann in England. 
Already Madame de Staél had stated in her famous book 
De L’ Allemagne: “Les Anglois veulent 4 tout des résultats im- 
médiatement applicables, et de 14 naissent leurs préventions 
contre une philosophie qui a pour object le beau plutét que 
lutile.”® And English writers, especially those averse to Carlyle’s 
enthusiasm, have frequently laid bare what they thought was 
the greatest shortcoming of German literature. In the Edinburgh 
Review of 1845 for instance, we find this opinion: “The parent 
vice of German literature is want of distinct purpose and as 


Vol. $7, pp. 330 ff. 
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consequences of this, want of masculine character, and chast- 
ened style. It is this want of definite purpose-or call it want of 
culture—which generates their idle speculation.....”!° To 
such critics Hoffmann must have appeared as a typical example 
of a writer of good-for-nothing stories. In 1847 a writer stated in 
the Atheneum England’s judgment upon Hoffmann thus: 
“Sober, practical England, where visionaries have no chance of 
toleration, save when they exaggerate a popular prejudice— 
regarded him as an author who heaped extravagance upon 
extravagance, without a thought of aim or purport.... .”" 

However, it was not only literary but also moral puritanism 
which influenced Englishmen in their judgment of the great 
writer. The biography of Hoffmann by the narrow-minded 
pedant Hitzig was the only source for the life of the man, and 
apparently all English writers not only repeated the complaints 
of Hitzig, but were even more violent in their condemnation of 
the wayward and irregular life of the poet. 

The last decades however, have witnessed a renascence of 
the great East Prussian writer and his works. What Vernon 
Lee said in 1878: “Poor Chapelmaster Kreisler! He has long 
been forgotten by the world in general,—even those few that 
still are acquainted with his weird portrait, smile at it as at a 
relic of a far distant time” —is no longer true. Literary men 
of modern Germany have given us a new interpretation of 
Hoffmann, and his books are enjoyed by a multitude of readers. 
In England, too, a new appreciation of the poet is taking place, 
as is testified by a number of articles on the anniversary of 
Hoffmann’s death in 1922. In 1919 a new version of Nuss- 
knacker und Mausekinig (‘‘translated, mutilated, and ter- 
minated, by O. Eliphaz Keat,” as the title-page announces) 
was published under the title Princess Pirlipatine and The 
Nutcracker.8 And in 1923 the first collection of Hoffmann’s 
Tales, most of which had never been translated before, was 


* No. 1031, pp. 811 ff. 
® Paris 1813, I, 209 f. 
10 Vol. 82, pp. 451 ff. 
1 No. 1031, pp. 811 ff. 
12 Fraser’s Magazine, New Series, XVIII, 767. 
13 By malice or ignorance, the story is not ascribed to Hoffmann, but to 
Alexandre Dumas, who had translated it into French. 
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given to the English-speaking public. In this we have only 
another example of how little value we may attach to the 
judgment of such famous critics as Carlyle, who believed that 
Hoffmann’s tales would soon be forgotten and the author 
remembered mainly as an object of curiosity and of censure. 
Erwin G. GupDDE. 


“ Tr. by J. T. Bealby. American ed., New York 1923. 
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LIV 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF RIME 


"THE history of rime reveals an interesting coincidence. Rime 

was practically unknown to the ancients. It probably 
originated in the early medieval Latin of the age of Tertullian 
(155-222) in connection with the choral singing in the Christian 
churches, and came to prominence in the poetry of troubadours, 
precisely at the time when the modern European music came 
into existence. It is well known that the troubadours produced 
the first learned musicians in Europe. In the thirteenth century 
Adam de la Halle wrote his celebrated play, “Jeu de Robin 
et Marion,” which is considered as the first example of pastoral 
play and comic opera in France, and is—according to Suchier— 
the oldest musical play in Europe.' At the same time it is one 
of the first dramatic experiments in which rime is extensively 
used. It was not before the fifteenth century, however, that 
rime was universally accepted throughout Northern Europe as 
a powerful device of literary expression. And at the same time, 
i.e., in the first half of the fifteenth century, John Dunsdale, an 
Englishman, invented counterpoint, and through his musical 
compositions acquired an international reputation. Thus our 
European sense for rime appears to have been trained in the 
great school of music. The origin of rime coincides with the origin 
of modern harmony. 

This remarkable coincidence, it seems to me, can hardly be 
accidental; it is to be accounted for, rather, on the basis of the 
fundamental laws of the ear. For rime is primarily an acoustic 
phenomenon’; it is based on sound, or more precisely on the 


1 Herman Suchier and A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der Franzésischen 
Literatur, p. 272. 

2 Sidney Lanier (Music and Poetry, p. 3) maintains that we must “abandon 
the idea that music is a species of language—which is not true—and substitute 
for that the converse idea that language is a species of music.’’ Lanier’s con- 
tributions to this problem, however, are lacking any exact physical basis, and 
are confined to mere analogies. 
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succession of sounds. But the succession of sounds has two 
different aspects: rhythm and melody. Which of these is the 
determinative factor for rime? 


Different Theories of Rime 


Rime—“this delight for the nordic ear’”—is most commonly 
regarded as a mere auxiliary of rhythm. Herder, the great 
enthusiast for classical rhythms, is inclined to regard rime as a 
substitute for the antique meter where the syllables were 
different, not merely in accent, but also in length. Since the 
length-quality of vowels is generally lost in modern languages 
there appeared the necessity of finding some auxiliary device 
that would help our ear in organizing the rhythmic material 
of the verse. Thus rime had to accomplish what could no longer 
be accomplished by measure and length.* It was supposed to 
assist our mind in forming and comprehending larger units of 
rhythm, such as lines and stanzas, by giving them a symmetrical 
division, and thereby uniting them into comprehensive wholes. 
“Some other means of poetical language,’ says R. Miiller- 
Freienfels, ‘are utilized to assist rhnythm. Such in the first place 
is the old Germanic Stabreim (alliteration). Also the end-rime 
is a powerful assistance to rhythm.’ Similar ideas in regard to 
the nature of rime we find among such modern thinkers as Lipps 
and Santayana. Lipps maintains that rime belongs to the class 
of rhythmical phenomena; its function consists in dividing and 
connecting the elements of verse.5 Similarly Santayana sees 
the principal justification of rime in its power to give ‘“‘an 
artificial relationship to the phrases between which it obtains, 


* Herder, Werke, XVIII, 29: “Da der Rhythmus der Griechen verloren ist 
und sich der poetischen Genius hier ungebildeten, mit dem Rénischen Volks- 
dialect vermischten Sprachen mittheilen soll, so werden in dieser Verwirrung 
ohne Sylbenmasse der Alten sich ohne Zweifel rohere Volksgesinge nach dem 
Model der Minchpoesie formen. Was das innere Maas und Gewicht der Sylben 
nicht thun kann, wird der Reim ersetzen sollen mit dem von jeher das Ohr und 
die Zunge der Vélker spielte.” 

*R. Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie der Kunst, I1, 82. 

5 Th. Lipps, Aesthetic, p. 400-401: “Zum Versrhythmus tritt der Reim, 
als ein verwandetes und doch auch wiederum dazu gegensiitzliches Element. 

. Der Endreim scheidet und verbindet verse. Er schliesst unmittelbar 
aufeinanderfolgende Verse zu einem Ganzen zusammen.” Similar views are 
maintained by M. H. Liddell and V. Zirmunski. 
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which, but for it, would run away from one another in a rapid 
and irrevocable flux.’® 

Thus we see that rime is commonly regarded as an attribute 
of rhythm. Its esthetic power, according to the general belief, 
lies in its rhythmic efficiency. This traditional explanation, 
however correct, is insufficient. For it confuses rime with some- 
thing that is accomplished through the mechanism of rime, 
and fails to account for the genuine phenomenon of rime itself. 
The experience of rime cannot be reduced to the experience of 
rhythm. From the standpoint of human apperception the two 
are fundamentally different, for one is experience in time while 
the other is primarily an experience in tone. The latter may 
prove to be of value in obtaining a comprehensive view of large 
rhythmic bodies, such as heroic couplet, sonnet, triolet, etc., 
but in order to do this it must possess its own characteristic 
features as a phenomenon sui generis. In other words, the 
attempt to regard rime as an auxiliary of rhythm fails for the 
simple reason that it overlooks the true nature of rime itself 
in view of its secondary function. For the question is, why is 
rime able to assist rhythm? What is it that makes the repetition 
of sound at the end of a verse so effective? 

If rhythm cannot be regarded as the determinative factor for 
rime, melody must be considered as such. Indeed a number of 
thinkers are inclined to regard rime as a purely musical phe- 
nomenon. J. S. Schiitze in his Essay on Rime, published first 
in 1802, attempts to reduce rime to the phenomenon of con- 
sonance, and believes that its fundamental function consists in 
connecting ideas by means of the harmony of words.’ Similarly 
Tieck appears as an enthusiastic advocate of musical inter- 
pretation of rime. But he spoils the effect of his otherwise keen 
analysis by introducing an element of mysticism into his theory.® 
In this article I desire to present a few arguments in favor of 

6 G. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, p. 173. 

7 J.S. Schiitze, Versuch einer Theorie des Reims, p. 18. 

8 Tieck, Kritische Schriften 1, 187: “Es ist nichts weniger als Trieb zu 
Kiinstlichkeiten oder zu Schwierigkeiten, welche den Reim zerst in die Poesie 
eingefiihrt hat, sondern die Liebe zu Ton und Klang, das Gefiihl, dass die 
ihnlich lautenden Worte in deutlicher oder gebeimnisvoller Verwandtschaft 
stehen miissen, das Bestreben die Poesie in Musik, in etwas Bestimmt-Un- 
bestimmtes zu verwandeln.” (Quoted from Ehrenfeld, Studien zur Theorie 
des Reims.) 
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what may be termed a melodic interpretation of rime which 
are based on purely physical processes. Without venturing 
into any mystical depths I propose simply to consider rime 
as a technical device to intensify the effect produced by the 
music of words, and to connect it with the system of overtones 
contained in the vowels of our speech. In undertaking this 
it will be necessary to remind the reader of Helmholtz’s theory 
of vowels, and his physical interpretation of melody.°® 


The Music of Words 


The vowels of our speech are subject to the law of harmonic 
complication that governs other musical sounds. The tone- 
quality of a vowel—that which gives individuality to each 
vowel—depends on the position of the mouth cavity which acts 
as a resonator and reinforces certain overtones contained in the 
speaking voice while subduing others. Thus the distribution 
of energy of the sound with reference to its own harmonic 
partials is different for different vowels. Of all the overtones 
contained in the speaking voice the mouth cavity, being placed 
in a certain position, selects one or two particular overtones, and 
by sympathetic vibration brings them into prominence, thus 
producing a certain quality of tone which is psychologically 
identified as a vowel. This characteristic overtone remains 
within a certain very limited range of variation, and is prac- 
tically independent of the fundamental tone of the voice. The 
larger part of the energy of the sound is in the partials which 
fall within these limits, no matter at what pitch the vowel is 
pronounced. Hence we may safely conclude that each vowel 
is nothing else than a specific chord whose partials have not 
merely a definite arrangement, but also a very definite intensity. 
If, knowing the exact composition of vowels, we could artificially 
reproduce precisely the same chord by giving to each com- 
ponent its proper intensity, we could obtain a mechanical vowel 
exactly corresponding to its vocal equivalent. The difficulty 
of producing such artificial vowels consists in the difficulty of 
giving the exactly required intensity to its components.’® But 
one may easily obtain a mechanical approximation of any 

* Helmholtz, Die Lekre von den Tohemfindungen als physiologische Grundlage 
fiir die Theorie der Musik. 

10 D.C. Miller, The Science of Musical Sounds, p. 244. 
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vowel by holding the right pedal of a piano and speaking with 
sufficient loudness into the mechanism of the instrument. By 
sympathetic vibration the strings will repeat the sound. 
Strictly speaking, each vowel is characterized by a specific 
chord in which each component sound has a specific intensity. 
Among the variously intoned partials, however, there is in each 
vowel one characteristic overtone to which falls the larger part 
of the energy of the sound,—the tone which is intensified by 
the sympathetic vibration of the mouth cavity. Prof. D. C. 
Miller testifies that the partials lying within a characteristic 
region of resonance contain often as much as ninety per cent of 
the total energy of the sound. This means that the human ear 
must be able to perceive the characteristic overtone of each 
vowel as a distinguishable sound, and only our habit of asso- 
ciating it with the rest of the vowel chord makes us unaware of 
its individuality; in the process of hearing it becomes fused with 
the other partials, and then appears in the disguised form of a 
concrete vowel. Thus, according to L. Bevier," the most 
decided characteristic for the identity of the vowel ‘‘a,” as 
contained in the word “father,” is the overtone or overtones 
whose frequencies of vibration chance to fall between 1000 and 
1300 vibrations to the second, the maximum seeming to lie at 
about 1150, i.e., approximately at d’’ flat (re bemol); “this is the 
main resonance of the mouth when formed to utter this vowel, 
and remains remarkably constant no matter what the funda- 
mental pitch may be.” The eight standard vowels of the English 
Janguage contained in the following words: father, raw, no, 
gloom, mat, pet, they, and bee, have been analyzed and found to 
contain the following characteristic tones respectively: d’’ flat, 
g’ flat, b flat, e flat, e’ flat—b’’ flat, f’—b’, b-e’’ flat, e flat-g’’’. 
When we speak, these sounds produce a gentle accompani- 
ment to our speech which only lacks a certain unity to become 
a melody. It is a continuous flow of subdued musical sounds, 
a sort of “infinite melody” in a Wagnerian sense that is gently 
whispered into our ear by the vanishing vowels. In a very 
precise, and not at all metaphorical, sense our vowels produce 
music; and the peculiar beauty of various languages largely 
depends on purity and variability of vowels which, when set 


4 “The acoustic analysis of the vowels,” Physical Review, April, 1900. 
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in motion, may produce highly variegated musical effects. Our 
ear seems to be very sensitive to those musical effects; for we 
easily distinguish what is musical and what is unmusical in 
prose and poetry, and even in ordinary speech. If we agree 
to neglect the disturbing influence of consonants, we may repre- 
sent the musical content of a phrase or verse in common musical 
signs. The analysis of the following lines from Wordsworth may 
serve as an illustration: 

Hail, Zaragoza! If with unwet eye 

We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 

Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold; 

Such spectacle demands not tear or sign. 


The vowels of this fragment, when pronounced, contain the 
following melody: 


Ocl 


J Hail, Zaragoza! If with un-wet eye | We can approach, thy Sorrow lo behold 
J 
Octava 
» A f be 
Vet is the hear tiles nor Su 
fet 1s € not nor cold| Such spectacle demands not tear nor sigh. 
Se 
4 bs. 
J 


Another illustration may be taken from Poe’s Raven: 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
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Such, or approximately such, melody is actually contained in 
the above lines. If by some appropriate physical device we were 
in position to intensify the characteristic overtone of every 
vowel, we might be able to hear the melody directly at its source. 
By playing it on the piano, or some other musical instrument, 
one may obtain but a very imperfect reproduction of it. At any 
rate it is a very strange music that reminds one of those fan- 
tastic sounds, probably suggested by our own imagination, 
which one may occasionally hear in a moving railroad car when 
one listens intently to the monotonous voice of the rolling 
wheels. It is an abstract musical vision that never exists for our 
consciousness as a distinct, individual perception, but is blended 
with other sound perceptions producing what is generally called 
the musical value of the verse. Every poem, apart from its 
meaning, has a characteristic musical appearance. The physical 
cause of the latter lies in the arrangement of overtones asso- 
ciated with individual vowels. The musical value of a verse 
depends directly upon that arrangement. The peculiarly 
melodical character of the above fragment from Wordsworth 
is, if not exactly identical with the melody given above, yet no 
doubt a function of that melody. 

What is, now, the function and significance of rime in the 
music of vowels? To answer this question it is necessary to 
consider the physical nature of melody. 


What is Melody? 


Melody, according to Helmholtz, is based upon the harmonic 
affinity of the tones involved. ‘In the ear even every simple 
tone, if sufficiently intense, excites feeble sensations of harmonic 
upper tones.” Singing or listening to a musical sound we never 
perceive a single tone, but a whole chord. Therefore, in the 
infancy of music, the transition from one tone to another was 
probably determined by the fact that the second tone is in- 
distinctly heard together with the first. For this reason the 
most natural melodic transition is that from ¢ to g. This tran- 
sition is actually the foundation of all melodic motion. But as 
soon as the second note of the interval is actually taken or even 
heard a strong impulse is born in our mind to return to the 
original tone. This impulse is the real origin of melody. It may 
be immediately satisfied in the most primitive way by a direct 
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return to the tonic, or else the motion may be executed by the 
way of another note that would lead the voice to the original 
tone. In the latter case a feeling of suspense is produced that 
modified the original craving for return. 

Helmholtz considers the musical tones to be related to each 
other in the first degree which have two identical partial tones; 
and related in the second degree when they are both related in 
the first degree to some third musical tone. From the physical 
standpoint melody is the relation of affinity among the suc- 
cessive tones. On the subjective side this relation stimulates in 
each particular distribution of tones a peculiar tendency, or 
desire to come back to the original tone. Psychologically, 
therefore, melody is nothing else than a variety of desire, a 
longing or craving. It is not—I am aware—an expression of 
some heterogeneous desire, such as love, longing for God or 
moonlight, or what not, which the composer is supposed to 
transmit to us. He does not transmit anything except his 
immediate and perfectly unique desire to move from one tone to 
another, which is melody. The manner in which a desire is 
expressed in consciousness is called emotion; we are aware of 
our own desires only through the medium of our emotions. 
Therefore, from a strictly psychological standpoint melodies 
represent a specific class of emotions,—a class that is peculiarly 
connected with tones. 

It is well known that our visual and auditory sensations are 
accompanied by slight emotional effects. In a melody, due to 
the instinctive impulse to reach the end, i.e., to return to the 
origins! tone, the emotional effect associated with each coming 
sound is greatly intensified. Every coming tone appears now 
in a definite emotional relation to the original tone; that is the 
whole movement is dominated by the sensation of tonic, or 
sense of key. No other emotions are connected with melodies 
except those which lie immediately in the material of tones. 
They may be in a way vaguely similar to the emotions of love, 
reverence, or joy; but in themselves they are genuinely different 
from those. They are all based on the psycho-physical fact 
that when we hear an harmonic deviation from a given tone we 
feel a peculiar tendency to go back to the original. Every 
melody starts and ends with the tonic. ‘The tonic note,” says 
Helmholtz, ‘“‘as the connecting core of all the tones in a regularly 
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constructed melody, must be heard on the first accented part 
of a bar, and also at the close, so that melody starts from it and 
returns to it.”” In other words, melody is a peculiar tendercy to 
repeat the same sound after several others have been taken. The 
fundamental tone which forms the center of melodic motion 
brings unity into the formless succession of tones, and is 
commonly called tonic, or key. Unless one feels and perceives 
the relation of every coming tone to that original center, one 
cannot hear the melody; like a savage taken to a modern opera, 
he would perceive the succession of tones without being able 
to organize them into a melody. Key is, therefore, the organiz- 
ing principle, the unity of melodic motion. 


What is Rime? 


If an harmonic deviation from a well-perceived musical tone 
is bound to cause in our mind a feeling of alienation and a desire 
to go back to the original tone, there are reasons to believe that 
an indistinct musical tone, such as perceived, for instance, in 
the vowels, would do the same thing, only in a smaller degree. 
The phenomenon of assonance corroborates that view. There 
is a great deal of satisfaction connected with the return to the 
same vowel, especially after certain definite intervals. For 
rhythmical reasons the last accentuated vowel in a verse line, 
being involuntarily stressed, stays prominently in our mind, 
and naturally modifies the perception of following vowels in 
the same way in which the first stressed tone in a melody modi- 
fies the perception of the next coming tones. In other words, 
the last vowel in a verse line acts in a manner similar to that 
of the key-note in a melodical motion. The deviation from that 
vowel acts melodically, i.e., stimulates a desire to come back 
to the originally perceived tone. Our ear seems to detect a 
faint shadow of melodical motion on the background of the 
spoken vowels, and involuntarily selects one of those vowels 
for tonic. The difference between melody and verse consists 
chiefly in the position of the tonic note, or key. In melody the 
key is generally given in the first accented part of a bar. In 
verse on the contrary the first actually accented part is the last 
vowel of a line. But the nature of the phenomenon in both 
cases remains fundamentally alike. One tone is selected to 
dominate the melodical motion in each case, and every other 
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tone is, then, taken in relation to that fundamental tone, with 
a constantly increasing tendency to come back to the original. 
This is accomplished by the rime. 

Why a harmonic deviation from a given tone (which, besides, 
must be rhythmically stressed) excites a desire to return to it, 
may serve as a subject for psychological speculation. Here it is 
simply admitted as a fact. Everyone knows by experience that 
when he begins to sing or whistle he cannot arbitrarily break 
up the melodical motion on one of the middle notes without 
doing violence to his own emotions; in singing a melody one 
has a peculiar desire to go through with it, and bring it to its 
natural end, i.e., back to the tonic note, or, in other words, to 
finish it in the same key in which the melody was started. If 
the melody is broken in the middle, one is left more or less 
strongly dissatisfied, and ordinarily within a very short time 
will unconsciously resume singing or whistling until he will 
bring the melodical sentence to its natural end. I believe I have 
shown that a similar situation lies at the basis of our apprecia- 
tion of poetry. The vowels of our speech, when set in motion, 
actually produce a series of musical tones. Those series only 
lack the unity of key to become melodious. But when our 
speech becomes rhythmical, the last stressed vowel in a line 
acquires particular importance. It divides the lines and there- 
fore stays prominently in our consciousness. The corresponding 
tone of that vowel is then naturally perceived as the starting 
point of the melodical motion, and the deviation from it, 
accomplished by the next following vowels, stimulates a desire 
to repeat the tone, i.e., to end the melody of vowels in the same key 
in which it was started. Without such repetition, i.e., without 
rime, a series of vowels cannot be organized into a melodical 
whole; it may still possess certain musical qualities, especially 
those which are based on rhythm, but it lacks melody. If the 
melody of vowels is broken in the middle, i.e., if the next line 
does not give the reader the expected melodic satisfaction in 
the rime, his feeling of dissatisfaction is increased, the ex- 
pectation becomes more tense, and consequently the musical 
pleasure from striking the right tone at the end of the third 
line more complete. That is perhaps the reason why the 
alternating rimes produce a stronger musical effect than 
ordinary couplets. If the melody of the verse is completely 
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broken, as for instance in the blank verse, the reader perceives 
a slight musical disappointment throughout the poem which 
partly, perhaps, intensifies the emotional longing associated 
with the poem as a whole, and partly even creates a peculiar 
pleasure similar to the esthetical charm derived from dissonance. 
Verse without rime is deprived of an essential part of its melodic 
charm. But it is precisely for this reason that in certain poems 
we decidedly prefer the blank verse to rime. For rime producing 
a strong musical effect diverts the larger part of our attention 
from the subject to the pure sound. The tonal material of a 
verse organized by rime into a melodic whole becomes an object 
of aesthetical enjoyment apart from its meaning, and may under 
circumstances irritate us as false and annoying. 

Thus rime may be properly defined as the unity of key in the 
melody of vowels. The tendency to repeat the same vowel at 
the end of the next line, i.e., the desire for rime, is from the 
musical point of view nothing else than the tendency to close 
the verse in the same key in which it was started. Herewith 
rime is reduced to a more familiar phenomenon of melody. 
Now it remains for me to answer a few possible objections. 

First, it might be objected that rime is not based exclusively 
on vowels; it requires a complete identity of sound at the end 
of a line. What is the function of consonants in producing that 
identity? Why are such rimes as ‘tree’ and ‘street’ considered 
monstrous? It seems to me that the reason for complete identity 
of sound is largely based on the very natural determination on 
the part of the poet to retain the fone-quality of the tonic notes 

‘as pure as possible. The impression from an impure rime may 
be properly compared to the impression that one would possibly 
receive if a melody played on a piano were suddenly to end in 
flute or violin. In poetry the tendency to retain the tone- 
quality of the terminal sound must be still stronger, for psycho- 
logically the tone in this case is not perceived as an individual 
tone, but through the medium of its tone-quality, ie., as a 
definite vowel. For this reason a vowel accompanied by 
different consonants psychologically appears as varying in tone- 
quality. It is also possible that the vowel itself is slightly 
changed by the consonant that follows it.2 Besides it seems to 


See M. H. Liddell, “The Physical Characteristics of Speech Sound” 
(Bulletin of Purdue University). 
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me that literary traditions and even conventions have a great 
deal to do with the strict prohibition of the usage of impure 
rimes. In the Russian language, where rimes are too easily 
obtained, they lose for poets a great deal of their natural 
fascination. To the refined ear of a modern poet an ordinary 
rime appears trivial and poor; he is constantly in search of 
strange and unusual rimes which are difficult to connect by 
ideas. That caused in the modern Russian poetry a reaction 
against what is called rime puritanism, and gave rise to a 
strong movement among the young poets in favor of sub- 
stituting for regular rime the more or less complete assonance 
of the terminal syllables. These artificial fake-rimes give the 
reader almost as much satisfaction as the ordinary rimes, thus 
indirectly corroborating our view with regard to the alleged 
preponderance of vowels in the structure of rime. The above 
objection, therefore, does not destroy the value of our argument. 
It does not even suggest any reasonable restriction to our 
fundamental definition of rime. It merely justifies—for the 
sake of clearness—a slight addition to that definition. Rime 
must be defined as the unity of key in the melody of vowels as 
perceived through the tone-quality of the whole ending. 

Another objection may be raised by musicians. It may be 
pointed out that the key in the melodic motion of vowels does 
not necessarily coincide with the tone contained in the last 
accented vowel. The key in which, for instance, the above given 
melody seems to move is g flat major, whereas according to 
our interpretation the first and the last measure should be 
regarded as composed in the key of d flat, while the two middle 
ones ought to move—from the musical point of view quite 
absurdly—in the key of b flat. Such objection, however, could 
be raised only by a person who completely misunderstood the 
meaning of the above argument. I have already pointed out 
that the conception of key could not be simply transferred from 
music to poetry; it must be rather substantially modified not 
merely in one respect. The technique of musical composition, 
of course, does not apply to the quite natural music of vowels, 
which is not composed by anybody. What I believe I have 
demonstrated is not the technical coincidence, but the identity 
of physical basis of two otherwise totally different phenomena. 
Far from proclaiming a complete technical identity of rime and 
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key, I merely maintained that rime fulfills a function similar 
to that of key. Physically speaking, the foundation of both 
rime and melody lies in the system of overtones which, on the 
subjective side, produce that peculiar effect of craving for the 
the repetition of sound. 

In conclusion one more suggestion may be ventured which 
aims, it will be said, at rehabilitating an international reputa- 
tion. Among various languages the Italian is generally regarded 
as the most musical one. The English on the contrary is often 
branded as utterly unfit for musical purposes and, therefore, 
as unmusical. In touching upon such a delicate question one is 
in danger of being favorably or unfavorably prejudiced in 
regard to a certain language by what may be termed a linguistic 
patriotism. But putting aside all patriotic considerations I shall 
attempt to discuss the question on purely objective grounds. 
To judge a musical work by the amount of sweet pleasure it 
gives to the ear is a symptom of incurable dilletantism. A mu- 
sician must possess other criteria and standards for criticism 
beyond his personal enjoyment. Similarly the musical qualities 
of a language cannot be judged on the basis of the acoustic 
impression it is apt to produce upon a foreign ear. The mere 
sweetness of sound—as for instance in Italian—is not sufficient 
to decide in favor of a particular language. One of the most 
important factors in the musical structure of a language is the 
variety of vowels. It is impossible to produce a great masterpiece 
of music on the seven strings of the Hawaiian guitar. There are 
only 6 vowels in Italian, and over 15 different vowels in English. 
For this reason as far as the melodic opportunities are concerned 
the English language stands to the Italian in the same relation 
in which the grand-piano stands to a banjo. The variety of 
vowels presents to the English poet such musical opportunities 
as can never be found in any other language, except perhaps the 
ancient Greek. If expression, and not sweet beauty, is the pivot 
of art, there is certainly much more to express on the basis of 
twenty than on the basis of only five vowels. That accounts 
perhaps for the fact that, in spite of the scarcity of rimes in 
the English language and other unfavorable circumstances, 
England has created one of the richest poetical literature in 
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LV 
A PROPOSED COMPROMISE IN METRICS 


F I WERE optimistically inclined, I might call this paper 

“A Ready and Easy Way to Establish Harmony among 
Metricians.”” Being aware, however, that the establishing of 
such harmony is about as probable as was the establishment of 
a republic in England on the eve of the Restoration, I shall be 
content with the more modest course of pointing out certain 
confusions which mark current controversy, and proposing 
certain simple remedies for them. Like most compromises 
suggested by onlookers, this one will doubtless fail to win the 
approval of extreme partisans on either side; but I hope that 
it is not wholly destitute of features which may commend it to 
those of more moderate leanings. 

Let me begin by a few words about my general position. All 
metrical problems are by definition problems of recurrent and 
measured rhythm—so much, I suppose, we should ail grant. 
Rhythm, I take it, is a sequence of sensations marked by 
stresses, pauses, or both, recurring at intervals either approxi- 
mately (that is, perceptibly) equal, or varied in accordance 
with some definitely acting influence. It can be either so 
markedly unvaried as to become unendurably insistent, or so 
relaxed as to become almost imperceptible. The problem of 
its effective use therefore becomes that of modifying it in the 
direction of pleasurable or expressive variety without allowing 
the sense of its structural disposition to be lost. 

In the case of literature, the stresses and pauses which mark 
rhythm are in part inherent in the verbal medium. Certain 
words have a fixed stress, certain groups of words are divided 
by natural pauses; and in consequence any piece of composition 
may possess a rudimentary rhythm, as we observe when we 
listen to a conversation from a distance too great to allow us 
to distinguish the separate words. But certain words—notably 
monosyllabic particles—may receive different stresses according 
to their position in a phrase, and many three- or four-syllable 
words may or may not receive a secondary stress. Nor are 
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these stresses determined solely by verbal collocations; they 
may also be intentionally brought out by logical or emotional 
emphasis. When these latter factors are absent and no special 
attention is directed to the position of the inherent stresses, 
we have ordinary “unrhythmical” prose; when the natural 
stresses are consciously arranged, or when logical or emotional 
emphasis enters, we have more or less definitely rhythmical 
prose; when rhythmical members are arranged in a recognizable 
and recurrent pattern, we have verse. 

My proposed compromise is to be based on the distinction 
between what may be called the anatomy and the physiology 
of versification. No line of verse is intended to stand by itself; 
at the very least it is a member of a couplet, and most likely 
of a larger group of lines, be it a verse-paragraph or a specific 
stanza. Hence its full effect can not be grasped if it is divorced 
from its environment. Just as the skeleton neatly strung on 
wires in an anatomical cabinet is not the skeleton subject to 
the muscular and, other strains of the living organism, so the 
isolated verse is not the verse doing what it is designed to do, 
but merely 2 metrist’s specimen. Yet we can learn much from 
the isolated verse, as well as from the isolated skeleton; indeed, 
some facts can only be learned at first from and in such isolation. 
Only, we must beware of thinking that either in isolation can 
tell us its whole story; and, with the verse as well as with the 
organism, we must remember that different members will 
function differently in different environments. In other words, 
a verse in one metrical context may differ in effect from a 
similarly constructed verse in an unlike context. In short, what 
we need is a biology of versification, made up, like the other 
biology, of more than one mode of study. With the aid of this 
analogy, I hope to throw light on three controverted points: 
(1) the structure of the ‘“‘normal’’ ten-syllable line; (2) the dis- 
tinction between “rising” and “falling’? movement; and (3) the 
question of notation. 


I 


Before we can dissect, we must collect some material for 
dissection; and just as the biologist chooses for the work the 
ordinary domestic tom-cat, let us take the ordinary ten- 
syllable “iambic’’ line which is the staple of English versifica- 
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tion. Its simplest conditions is represented by such a line as 
Pope’s 
At once | the source | and end | and test | of art. 


Here we have ten monosyllables, arranged in two alternate 
series, those occupying the odd places being unstressed, those 
occupying the even ones being stressed. The combined series, 
if measured, are found to constitute five “feet,”’ each containing 
an unstressed and a stressed syllable, in that order. Now it is 
important to note that such a “foot” is as much a measure of 
metrical length as a foot-rule is of linear length—no less and 
no more. That is, it gives us just the sort of information about 
a line that a foot-rule does about a brick wall. A wall is not 
marked off into foot lengths unless we do the marking; and a 
foot-length may not coincide with the end of a brick unless the 
wall is so laid as to make it do so. Precisely so, the application 
of a metrical “foot’’ to a line can be made so many times; but 
the intervals exist only as we mark them, and whether or not 
they coincide with the ends of words will depend on circum- 
stances. Donne’s line 
Before, behind, between, above, below 


is no better because each foot consists of a single word; indeed, 
the nature of the English language is such as to make such 
lines extremely rare. They may be interesting as curiosities, 
but they are not rhythmically significant." 

But are all monosyllabic lines of the simple alternating type? 
Obviously not; such lines are rather infrequent because of their 
very simplicity. Take the famous line of Ford’s, 

A great while since, | a long long time | ago, 
and we find an obvious multiplication of long syllables, pro- 
ducing a retarded movement which is yet not felt as alien to 
the “iambic” scheme, an effect still further emphasized in Ben 
Jonson’s 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time to my salt tears. 


In the following line, 
The long day wanes; | the slow moon climbs | the sky 
1 “Feet are not organic elements of rhythm. .... Analysis of verse by feet 


is like analysis of pictures by square inches. .... Such an index-method is a 
labor-saving convenience” —C. M. Lewis, The Principles of English Verse, p. 39. 
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we have the addition of a longer pause after the fourth syllable; 
but here I must depart from my plan sufficiently to give the 
context of the line as Tennyson wrote it: 


The long day wanes; | the slow moon climbs; | the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


We perceive that two heavier pauses have been added to the 
longer syllables; and yet, I think, no one would say that the 
basic scheme had been too far departed from. 

Our dissection of these cases, then, shows us at least two sorts 
of “syllabic tissue”: syllables and pauses. The former may 
vary in at least two ways; they are either stressed or unstressed, 
and either short or long, or long and longer, as one chooses to 
put it. The pauses, too, are distinctly of at least two different 
lengths. No mere measuring by feet reveals either of these 
facts, any more than a foot-rule can reveal the weight or the 
composition of an individual brick; yet they are facts, and facts 
which determine the rhythmical character of the respective 
lines. But the dissection reveals also a third fact, the existence 
of certain points of support on which the rhythmical structure of 
the line depends. There are five such in Pope’s and Donne’s 
lines, corresponding to the even syllables. In Ford’s, the chief 
points of support are the fourth, eighth, and tenth syllables; 
in Jonson’s, the fourth, sixth, and tenth, and perhaps the second; 
while Tennyson’s line is like Ford’s. In all these cases, then, the 
prevailing movement is characterized by points of support that 
coincide with some or all of the even syllables, irrespective of 
the weight of the intervening syllables, or the length of the 
intervening pauses. 

Despite the simplicity of these examples, deliberately chosen 
to be so far as possible monosyllabic, and to present no added 
syllables, we have found in them a considerable variety of 
syllabic make-up and of rhythmical effect. We also note, on 
inspection, that several of the later lines show word-groups 
made up of two “feet”—‘“a great while since”, “the long day 
wanes,” and the like. Whether or not we choose to call these 
groups “‘dipods,” the fact of their existence seems to me certain; 
and it is important, because it offers the key to a puzzling 
metrical problem. Consider this line of Pope’s: 


Want as much more, | to turn it to its use, 
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which presents, in its first four syllables, the phenomenon often 
known as “inverted stress.’”” The orthodox solution is that this 
comes from a “missing syllable or musical rest” in the first 
foot.2, But those who hold, as I do, that the “foot” has no 
explanatory value are left cold by this explanation, and regard 
the case as simply one of “‘dipodic substitution,” or substitution 
of a “choriamb” for a “double iamb,” or by any other name 
that smells as sweet. In other words, the group “want as 
much more” is metrically equivalent to “at once the source,” 
and such groups can be interchanged without prejudice to the 
fundamental rhythm. Relatively simple examples, which, 
however, do not quite conform to the monosyllabic standard, 
are the following: 


Initial: 

Under the arch | of life, where love and death. 
Medial: 

And peace proclaims | olives of end | less age. 
Final: 

When lofty trees I see | barren of leaves. 
Initial and Final: 

Out of the deep, | my child, | out of the deep. 
Initial and Medial: 


Others apart | sat on a hill | retired. 


Medial and Final (rare): 
The lost | traveller’s dream | under the hill. 


I profoundly doubt if the reader of such lines feels the slightest 
need of invoking “missing syllables” or any other such device, 
unless he has a prosodic conscience that sets him looking for 
them.’ On the face of the matter, these are just as good ten- 
syllable lines as the first group that we considered; they simply 


2 See, e.g., Baum, Principles of English Versification, p. 51. 

3 Mr. D. S. MacColl, in an otherwise very sensible paper (“Rhythm in 
English Verse, Prose and Speech,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, V, 1914) succeeds in convincing himself (p. 20) that the phenomenon 
involves the shortening of the first syllable, as compared with its quantity in 
the normal foot. I can myself detect no ground for this whatever. 
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distribute their main stresses somewhat differently, but still, 
be it noted, on the even syllables at the close of each group. 

The letters of a political and economic philosopher are 
probably not a source to which one would naturally turn for 
light on prosodical problems; but there is, in the memoir of 
Henry Sidgwick, a letter to Tennyson’s son which contains an 
admirable statement of this matter, and which, as it is probably 
not widely known, I venture to quote at some length: 


I did not give a five-accent line because I assumed it as the normal 
or typical line, from which the others are deviations. But it is not every 
five-accent line that is normal: to be normal it must have the accents 
all on the even syllables—second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth. The 
mistake that people commonly make is not in conceiving the normal 
line wrong, nor in failing to recognize the fact of deviations, but in 
vaguely supposing something incorrect and licentious in deviation— 
as though the ideal were to have as many normal lines as possible. 

I have sometimes thought that Pope’s metre affords the best means 
of delivering beginners from this elementary error. For Pope is a writer 
who aims in a specially marked way at a balanced antithesis between 
two parts of a line: and it is obviously easier to get a metrical balance 
between the two parts with four accents or six—which can be arranged 
in two twos or two threes—than with five. Hence, when he wants a 
balance combined with lightness of movement, he naturally tends to 
four-accent lines. 

A timorous fée and a suspicious friend. 
Fép at the téilet, flatterer at the béard. 
Spérus at Céurt or Japhet in a jail. 


On the other hand, when he wants balance with weight, he tends 
similarly to six-accent lines. 

Damn with faint praise, assént with civil léer. 

Séle jadge of trath, in éndless érror hirled. 


It seems to me absolutely clear that the metrical construction of both 
kinds of line is entirely missed unless the accentual balance between 
the two parts is kept; and to keep this balance we have distinctly to 
recognize that there are not five accents, but four or six, as the case 
may be: while still keeping the five-accent type in the background of 
one’s mind as the standard from which the deviations are instinctively 
measured. 

Also, though Pope rarely deviates from the normal so far as three- 
accent or seven-accent lines, he knows how to use either of these with 
effect, e.g., 

Or ravished with the whistling of a name. 


ey, 
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is a fine three-accent line. So, again, 

And strains from hard-boand brains efght lines a yéar. 
is a clever adaptation of the seven-accent line to express the idea of 
laborious composition.—Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir, pp. 562-63. 


The lines quoted by Sidgwick are surely convincing proof 
that the number of stresses in a line is precisely what in a given 
line we find it to be, provided that a minimum number of points 
of support for the desired movement is preserved. That mini- 
mum number, as Sidgwick’s penultimate example suggests, is 
probably three, the formula for the line in question being 
2-6-10. Another case, with interspersed pauses, is Words- 
worth’s 


Effort, | and expectation, | and desire, 


which has the formula 1-6-10. Corresponding formulas for the 
lines previously examined can easily be made by the reader for 
himself. In the case of a line like Jonson’s, there is so marked 
a retard that the stresses are almost equalized throughout; but 
that represents a somewhat special case, and such cases are 
better treated on their own merits. At any rate, I doubt if 
anyone will think it too extreme a departure. 

We are, however, aware that some lines go so far in the 
direction of variety that they tend to fall into a distinctly 
different movement; and it is worth while to examine one or 
two cases of this. Tennyson’s line 


Lest the harsh | shingle should | grate under | foot 


clearly suggests a falling triple movement; we cannot, except 
by a rather unnatural effort, get sufficient stress on the sixth 
syllable to support the kind of rhythm we have been consider- 
ing. In other cases the falling rhythm, though still suggested, 
is sufficiently checked by the weight of the sixth syllable, as 
here: 


But as the marigold | at the sun’s eye 
or here: 
Happy to have | thy love, | happy to die. 


In other cases, we have the suggestion of a rather hobbling 
“rising triple” rhythm: 
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By praising | him here | who doth hence | remain. 
Ere beauty’s | dead fleece | made anoth | er gay. 


The extent to which such ambiguous rhythms are felt as 
tolerable in any context depends partly on the ease with which 
they can be adjusted to the prevailing pattern, and partly on 
the control exercised by the context itself. An interesting case 
of the latter is furnished by Tennyson’s De Profundis. The line 
quoted above from that poem can be analyzed into two “chor- 
iambs” separated by an “iamb.”? But later we have the line 


Out of the deep, | spirit, | out of the deep, 


where the separating foot is a “trochee,” and the line might 
seem to collapse into falling rhythm. But in the entire context, 
we see that the line with “my child” has been thrice repeated 
before we come to the other line, and also that a sharp contrast 
in meaning between the two expressions is intended. Con- 
sequently, the pauses necessary to bring the new movement 
into conformity with the old are readily supplied, and the 
variation is recognized as perfectly legitimate. 

There can be no question that this control exercised by the 
context is much more strongly felt at some periods than at 
others. In the time of Pope, I take it, the consciousness of 
ideal syllabic regularity was strong enough to normalize some 
variations which would have been more definitely felt at a later 
time; and I know that in my own case the attention to variations 
has sharpened my sense of certain departures from regularity. 
There will always be some individual uncertainty in special 


: instances; but on the whole I suppose that the general sense 


now admits a sufficiently wide variation to accommodate most, 
if not all, of the demands of legitimate expression. Some 
excellent examples can be cited from the work of Lionel Johnson, 
unaccountably neglected, it seems to me, by our recent proso- 
dists. The second line of the following is a capital case of the 
effectiveness of the choriamb: 


Most golden music is among the corn, 
Played by the winds wavering over it, 


where the substitution of “that waver” would make the rhythm 
more commonplace; and the following stanza is a fairly complete 
epitome of the principles I have thus far advanced: 
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A breath, a thought, a dream! Ah, what a choir 
Of long-stilled voices; and of long closed eyes 
What a light! So came, so mine heart’s desire 
Came thro’ the pinewood, where the sunset dies 
To-night. Since now these fragrant memories 
Live, lives not also she, their soul of fire? 


I have not thought it necessary to discuss the question of 
added syllables, or that of metres shorter than the decasyllabic, 
because they do not seem to raise any additional difficulties. 
With regard to the ten-syllable line, if we accept the substitution 
of “choriamb”’ for “double iamb,” the cardinal importance of 
stresses on the fourth or sixth syllables, and the retarding effect 
of pauses added to normal syllabic content, we can, I think, 
account for most of the legitimate variations in non-dramatic 
verse. We must, further, disregard the foot as a measure of 
anything but metrical length, and recognize the importance 
of inclusive syllabic “phrase-groups.” Take this line, one of 
several of the same pattern from Tennyson’s Oenone: 

Beautiful | Paris, | evil-hearted | Paris. 
Its peculiar effect is surely due to the phrases indicated by the 
divisions, but its “normality” is preserved by the stresses in 
the fourth and sixth places. 

Thus far I have cheerfully used the familiar ‘‘iambic’’ and 
“trochaic”’ as convenient descriptive terms for a difference 
which I take to be inherent in our syllabic material. Such a 
word as “above” is one kind of such syllabic material, such a 
word as “under” is another. But, as we have seen, actual lines 
cannot well be made up exclusively of words of either type, and 
we are therefore introduced to the familiar controversy as to the 
real existence of “‘rising’”’ and “falling’”” movements. Since even 
a compromiser must have an opinion on that disputed point, 
I propose to devote the next section to what I take to be an 
empirical view of it. 

II 


The evidence offered in the preceding section sufficiently 
shows that a large amount of variation has become indissolubly 


‘ I believe that the exigencies of stage delivery, and the doubtful accuracy of 
transmission in our older poetic drama, make dramatic blank verse a problem 
which it is safer to consider separately. 
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associated with our “normal” ten-syllable line, and also that 
there are definite limits to such variation, as a result of which 
“normality” is preserved. The metrical patterns thus created 
have so obviously become standard that they must be accepted 
as the basic facts of normal English prosody. No theory which 
fails to account for their demonstrable features can be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

The question whether the type of line we have been examining 
is properly described as having an “iambic” or rising movement, 
and, if so, how the fact is to be accounted for, is one on which 
metricians are notoriously divided. Of the numerous theories 
that have been proposed, I select two for special comment. 
The first and simplest is to treat it as a “strong leaning” 
(Lewis) or an “instinctive preference’ (Andrews), which 
amounts to saying that it is a discovered fact, not further 
explicable. Professor Andrews goes on to state that it is a 
preference for a rising over a falling movement. Such a move- 
ment, he adds, “is established purely by whether a line begins 
with direct attack or not [ ; hence] the sense of movement 
becomes subjective after it is once established.”> This, however, 
conflicts with our doctrine of “choriambic” substitution, and 
with the importance of stress in the sixth place, both of which 
are as objective features of verse as could well be named. 

The second theory takes precisely the opposite ground, deny- 
ing that there is really a “rising’’ movement, or that the “direct 
attack” would have anything to do with it if there were. This 
position is clearly stated in the following passage from a recent 
paper by Professor Croll: 


The rhythm of a line of verse, like that of a strain of music, does 
not begin until the first stressed note or syllable is heard. How could 
it? But in verse, as in music, it is generally not desirable to begin 
abruptly on the stress, unless for some particular expressive reason. 
Such a beginning produces an effect of uncontrolled, or at least un- 
moderated, energy, and sometimes of breathless speed, which cannot 
be corrected in the following measures without a particular effort. 
In this fact is to be found the explanation of the prevalent “iambic” 
line of English spoken verse. In this verse there is no more a rising 
movement than there is a falling one in the “trochaic” line. It is like 
the trochaic line except that it begins with an extra-metrical syllable 


5 The Writing and Reading of Verse, p. 72. 
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. ; and when the use of such a syllable is prescriptive, as it is in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred long English poems, the impulsive and 
rebellious spirit of rhythm is even more effectively curbed than by the 
syllable-counting rule.® 


The objections to this view seem to me to be serious. For one 
thing, it makes rhythm much too excitable and emotional; 
there are surely plenty of quiet and equable rhythms. Indeed, 
Professor Croll uses much more moderate terms in an earlier 
paper: 

The physiological explanation of verse is to be found in the dance 
in which it originated. In the dance the regularity of the beats is the 
means by which energy is artificially maintained at a uniform level, 
higher than that of the ordinary human occupations and movements. 
In the same way in poetry the regularity of accent stimulates the 
energy of utterance, which always tends to flag and die away, and keeps 
it at an artificial height throughout a line or a stanza.’ 


Again, it exaggerates the importance of the beginning, es- 
pecially in poetry, but also, I think, in music. I am inclined to 
doubt whether an examination of musical examples would 
support the statement that “it is generally not desirable to 
begin on the stress.” Thirdly, it would oblige us to assume that 
in cases of “choriambic” substitution the effect is not the same 
at the beginning and in the body of a line. I can myself detect 
no such difference, and I invite the reader to test the matter 
for himself by the examples given in the preceding section. 
I therefore cannot agree that the mere presence or absence of an 
initial stress has the importance that this opinion would assign 
to it. 

A recent “objective” consideration of the problem, that by 
Dr. Stewart, reaches the conclusion that the distinction between 
rising and falling movements is imaginary, because analysis 
reveals the presence, in most poems, of rising and falling phrases 
in practically equal proportions. 


thes 


In general therefore we may conclude that rising and falling phrases 
(that is, rising and falling rhythms) are in all cases mingling in English 
verse. One or the other, in almost all cases the rising, may exceed the 
other, and there is always present in considerable proportion the neutral 
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* “Music and Metrics,” Stud. Phil., XX (1923), 392-93. 
* “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose,” Stud. Phil., XVI (1919), 50. 
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class of phrase. Accordingly it is difficult to see upon the basis of 
phrase structure any valid reason for continuing the distinction 
between trochaic and iambic verse. The differences between the two, 
as shown by actual count, are merely quantitative, and generally slight. 
From this point of view, therefore, the scansion and notation of any 
poem either upon a trochaic base or an iambic base attempts too great 
accuracy and is accordingly fallacious. Even in what are presumably 
the best examples of trochaic verse the reduction to a trochaic base 
would in most cases represent the tyranny of a rather small minority; 
in iambic poems also about half the phrases usually fail to correspond 
to an iambic structure.® 


This view is supported by an examination of a number of poems; 
but this list, though said to be “‘selected with some care,’’ does 
not include several poems which most markedly display what 
seems to be a “falling” movement, like Rossetti’s Love’s Nocturn, 
the fifth chorus in Swinburne’s Atalanta (“O that I now, I too 
were’’), or Browning’s One Word More. Hence, while Dr. 
Stewart has undoubtedly made an important point, I do not 
feel that he has quite disposed of the matter. 

It is hard to see why there should be so persistent an argument 
over “falling” rhythm if this notion were a mere illusion. It is 
noteworthy that those who oppose it do so on various and not 
wholly consistent grounds, and are not wholly in agreement as 
to the terms they employ. I believe that the problem can be 
solved by realizing that there is an objective basis for the con- 
viction that “falling” rhythm exists, but that certain modifica- 
tions of this basis are so natural, even inevitable, that the nature 
of the case is very soon obscured, unless we keep close watch of 
its transformations. 

The key to the puzzle (so simple as to be overlooked from its 
very obviousness) is the regularity of “‘trochaic’”’ verse. Being 
so obvious, it has been both often noted and seldom attended 
to; a representative statement is this from Lewis: ‘‘The metre 
must be kept fairly regular and pure, or its real character will 
not be apparent. JIambic verse can be treated with much 
license, as we have seen, for our strong leaning to the iambic 
rhythm enables us still to feel its fundamental unity; but 
trochaic metres must be monotonously uniform, for unless the 


8 “The Iambic-Trochaic Theory in Relation to the Musical Notation of 
Verse,” JEGP, XXIV (1925), 68. 
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rhythm of the words follows pretty closely the ideal scheme, 
the latter becomes hopelessly submerged” (op. cit., p. 109). 
In other words, since (for whatever reason) we do associate 
variety with the iambic scheme, the only way of indicating a 
different type of movement is by strict regularity; and since, 
again, the iambic scheme has come to admit choriambic sub- 
stitution, this regularity can only be attained by consistently 
stressing the odd-numbered syllables. Since poems conforming 
to this scheme have actually been written (I have mentioned 
three above), there is an actual and objective ground for main- 
taining the existence of a type of rhythm contrasting with the 

normal one.® Call them what you please, the two types exist. 
| Almost immediately, however, the modifying influences above 
referred to begin to operate. The strict trochaic scheme, being 
; by definition monotonous, can be kept endurably “pure”’ only 
: in relatively short lines (usually of seven or eight syllables) 
arranged in stanzas of some complexity, as shown, for instance, 
in Love’s Nocturn. If they are written in couplets, the desire 
for variety creeps in, and we have either an alternation between 
trochaic and iambic lines, as in L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, or a 
tendency to read by “double trochee” with the second stress 
of- each doublet emphasized, which is the way we ordinarily 
read Hiawatha or Locksley Hall.!° This is the greatest measure 
of variety which trochaic verse can attain without losing its 


distinctive character; and the longer the line, the harder it is 

to maintain that character, because of the number of neutral 

q and of positively iambic phrases, the existence of which Dr. 

Mel Stewart rightly points out. He errs, however, in failing to give 

2 due weight to the regularizing effect of a consistent falling move- 

‘FF ment in short lines, where each new start emphasizes the move- 
ment afresh. 


It is obvious that the view just presented is not committed 
to any theory of the origin of the preference for a rising move- 
ment; it merely accepts and interprets the facts as it finds them. 


® Notice, in this connection, Dr. Stewart’s use of “generally,” “usually,” 
“in most cases,” which obviously does not exclude the possibility that special 
cases of a different character may exist. 

10 This second tendency, I take it, is what Professor Andrews refers to in 
mentioning the tendency of trochaic verse to turn into “dimeter with a quad- 
tuple rhythm”? (0. cit., pp. 269-70). 
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Personally, I am disposed to hold that the preference has been 
favored by a kind of ‘“‘natural selection” exercised by the nature 
of the English language, an opinion supported by the occurrence 
of similar metrical types in other modern tongues. It is thus 
not a purely subjective preference, but has, like other phe- 
nomena of rhythm, an objective basis. Whether a minute 
examination of the syllabic nature and content of English 
words would throw more light on the problem, I am not pre- 
pared to say; in any case, the ordinary student of English 
metres can accept the preference and its consequences as facts 
which are determined for the field of his study by an over- 
whelming amount of concrete evidence. If he wishes to explore 
the problems of origins, he may; but I do not see that he is 
obliged to do so. 

An interesting confirmation of the view of trochaic metre 
here advocated may be obtained by examining certain poems 
in which a longer line is kept to pattern by a strong cesura, 
but kept with a difficulty that is shown by the occasional lapses 
into a somewhat different scheme. Swinburne’s Ballad of Bath 
is written in a long line, the first part of which is six syllable 


trochaic, the second six-syllable iambic, with a marked pause 
between the two: 


Like a queen enchanted, who may not laugh or weep; 


but five of the lines (6, 16, 18, 21, 23) introduce before the pause 
a three-syllable phrase which somewhat alters the movement: 


Loved of men beloved of us, souls that fame enspheres, 
and two lines (31, 32) have another variation: 
City lulled asleep by the chime of passing years. 


How far these changes strike the reader as pleasing may be 
debatable; personally, I think I should prefer a uniform move- 
ment throughout, but at any rate they indicate the ease with 
which such a movement may deviate from its strict pattern. 
Another case, even more instructive, is an early lyric by 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, An A pril Day," which, as it is short and 
less well known, I quote in full: 

Breezes strongly rushing, when the North-West stirs, 

Prophesying summer to the shaken firs; 


4 Lyric Poems (London, 1894), p. 6. 
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Blowing brows of forest, where soft airs are free, 
Crowned with heavenly glimpses of the shining sea; 
5 Buds and breaking blossoms, that sunny April yields; 

Ferns and fairy grasses, the children of the fields; 
In the fragrant hedges’ hollow brambled gloom 
Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom; ‘ 
Round the elm’s rough stature, climbing dark and high, $ 

10 Ivy-fringes trembling against a golden sky; 
Woods and windy ridges darkening in the glow; 
The rosy sunset veiling all the vale below; 
Violet banks forsaken in the fading light; 
Starry sadness filling the quiet eyes of night; 

15 Dew on all things drooping for the summer rains; 
Dewy daisies folding in the lonely lanes. 


Here, in four lines (5, 6, 10, 14) there is an extra syllable 
after the cesura, and 12 begins with an extra syllable; and in 
several other lines the weakening of the cesura, and of some of 
the trochaic stresses, produces a dipodic movement in the first 
part of the line, and a retarded effect in the second: 


Prophesying | summer to the | sha | ken | firs. 


Consequently, we have at least three different patterns, to the 
detriment, I think, of the metrical effect. 

In recent verse, as is well known, this tendency to develop 
the dwelling on syllables has been raised from sporadic oc- 
currences to a principle of rhythm which has yielded notable 
results. A fairly early instance is Meredith’s Phoebus with 
Admetus, which is, I believe, almost strictly regular; another is 
Mr. Chesterton’s Lepanto; a third, which excellently makes the 
point I wish to bring out, is Kipling’s Last Chantey: 

Thus said the | Lord in the _| vault above the | cherubim, 

Calling to the | angels and the | souls in their de | gree. 
Here we have a type of four-syllable phrase (“foot,”’ if you like), 
with but a single main stress, and, corresponding to it, a three- 
syllable phrase with a single stress, but heavier, to compensate 
for the lacking syllable, yet apparently without a pause, though 
I think there is also a subordinate stress on the second syllable. 
This type of foot, when definitely recognized (we have already 
met it in Mr. Binyon’s poem), brings another chance of un- 
certainty into our “normal” ten-syllable line, a variety of it 
existing which we can divide 
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The | glass of | fashion, and the | mould of | form. 
Re | flect new | glories, and aug | ment the | day. 


So far as we today are conscious of this phrasing, we shall detect 
a different type of rhythm. Another variant, originally, like 
the others, normalized by its context, is Tennyson’s much 
disputed 


Twinkled the in | numerable | ear and | tail. 


I suspect that a fertile field for investigation lies in the study 
of such phrasing as latent in older poems, and consciously dwelt 
on at present, especially in its tendency to “cross” with word- 
groups and phrase-groups, the growth of the same tendency in 
“jambic” and “trochaic’’ movements seeming to be an index 
of metrical freedom. I should say that it was a matter of con- 
venience whether we called such groups “‘dipods” or single feet; 
perhaps both terms might be useful, in different contexts. In 
any case, a poem like The Last Chantey seems to oppose Saints- 
bury’s dictum that the paeon is “‘unnecessary in English verse.” 
Putting together the results of this section, we may say that 
the difference between rising and falling movement is not 
subjective, but is based on a systematic stressing of the odd- 
numbered syllables, which produces, when emphasized by 
frequent fresh starts (that is, by short lines), a characteristic 
rhythm, but that the natural tendency to variation makes it 
hard to maintain such rhythm. Consequently, the longer 
“trochaic”’ line tends to be read in groups of two feet, and the 
resulting “double trochee” takes its place alongside the ‘“‘double 
,iamb” as a normal metrical fact, confirmed by the existence of 
the four-syllable phrase or foot with but a single stress. So long 
as these facts are recognized, I doubt if it matters much what 
names we give them; and as soon as they are recognized, all 
the apparatus of “‘omitted syllables”, “inverted stresses,” and 
the like become as superfluous in an empirical metric as epicycles 
are in modern astronomy. 


III 


It requires unusual temerity to hazard views on notation 
after the recent exhaustive report of the Association’s committee 
on that subject; but as the position I am expounding requires, 
for completeness, a few words on the topic, I must venture in, 
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and I do so boldly and baldly by expressing the conviction that 
no single system of notation will be adequate to the complexity 
of the facts to be dealt with. In addition to this complexity, 
there is the consideration that the more subtle the effect in 
question, the more are opinions about it likely to differ, and 
the greater the difficulty of noting it in unmistakable form; 
whereas the more obvious phenomena may be recorded by a 
simpler system, which takes the facts merely for what they are. 

The most elementary type of metrical fact, so far as the 
notation is concerned, seems to me to be the chief points of 
metrical support. They can be indicated, as was suggested in 
the first section, by the numbers of the syllables (e.g., 14-6-8- 
10), with heavier figures, if desired, for the heavier stresses, 
where a difference appears or is felt, and perhaps with commas 
and semicolons (or colons) to denote the importance of pauses 
additional to syllables, while the familiar caret could be used 
for pauses (if any) replacing syllables.2 Additional syllables 
could perhaps be noted as fractions or as subscript numbers; 
but since, to my mind, the chief value of this method would lie 
in noting the “standard” types of stress-structure, in order to 
note the relative frequency of different forms, and to distinguish 
certain from uncertain movements, the added syllables might 
in this connection be disregarded. 

A second sort of metrical fact to be noted is the actual 
character of the syllables, both as longer and shorter and as 
more or less heavily stressed. If we wish to indicate both 
features by the same set of symbols, we must obviously do so 
by slightly different means. Since the unstressed syllables are 
usually uniformly shorter, they can be denoted by a single sign. 
If, following the recommendation of the Committee, the dash 
be used to indicate a syllable with normal heavy stress, a dot 
over it can be used to indicate a “half-stress”; but it would still 
be necessary to modify the dash in such a way as to show the 
difference between a normally long and a “less long”’ syllable. 
In this way we could arrive at an approximate notation of 
syllabic differences in their bearing on rhythm; and for the 
reason already given I think approximation is the best we can 
get. 


12 This is in essence the method used by Professor Croll in his study of prose 


cadence referred to in note 7 above. 
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Have we, however, thus accounted for all the features which 
a notation ought to cover? I believe that we have not; and a 
discussion of what is left over will raise a point which must be 
met in any thorough-going use of the musical analogy. The 
matters thus far discussed leave out of account the effects of 
phrasal grouping and of logical or emotional stress. It sometimes 
appears to be forgotten that music is not recorded solely by 
notes; that such effects as sforzando, suspensions, etc., are 
indicated by a different set of symbols or by words (complete 
or abbreviated), and that phrasing is often indicated by slurs. 
Unless, then, we either utilize all the existing musical symbols 
for the purpose or devise a fresh set, our notation will be in- 
complete. We can, of course, cut the knot by printing the 
actual line, with such modification of types and spacing as 
might seem advisable; but this is only another way of putting 
the truth that at a certain point effective notation breaks down, 
and that the attempt to carry it beyond that point will never 
universally satisfy. 

Yet another consideration stands in the way of a purely 
musical interpretation of verse. In practically all modern music, 
some sort of accompaniment is actually heard; even in a vocal 
solo, actual clapping or stamping may designate the underlying 
rhythm. In verse, on the contrary, the accompaniment which 
corresponds to the underlying rhythmical structure is sub- 
jectively supplied by the reciter or reader; and this, I think, is 
what has misled some theorists into making all perception of 
rhythm subjective. The truth, as I have tried to suggest in the 

‘ previous discussion, is that any rhythm, as actually felt, is a 
blend of subjective and objective factors. Consequently, two 
distinct modes of notation, one for the underlying “standard” 
verse patterns, the other for the variations from such a pattern 
in any individual case, are both theoretically possible and 
practically almost necessary. I do not say that the suggestions 
here given are the best that could be offered; I do say that 
the attempt to combine both ends in a single system offers 
difficulties that are almost, if not quite, insuperable. 

I am aware that the view here advocated may be thought to 
fall under the censure that Saintsbury visits on those who “seem 
to regard the stresses of a whole passage as supplying, like 
those of a prose paragraph, a sufficient rhythmical skeleton, 
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the flesh of which—the unaccented or unstressed part—is 
allowed to huddle itself on and shuffle itself along as it pleases’’ 
(Manual of English Prosody, p. 12). For my own part, I am 
ready to carry out the anatomical analogy with which we began 
in a thorough way—to deny, that is, that it compels us to 
suppose the metrical “flesh” to be huddled on at random, any 
more so than it is in a living creature. Just as the flesh of every 
animal is distributed in a way absolutely determined by its 
skeletal structure, so are the syllables of every verse; and just 
as unshapely or deformed animals exist, so do unshapely or 
deformed verses exist, and for precisely the same reason. 
Carrying out the parallel, I should advocate the creation of a 
museum of abnormal and morbid metrical anatomy, and the 
relegation to it of many of the lines which metricians spend far 
too much time arguing over. It is interesting to conjecture how 
much ink might have been saved if Milton had only thought 
to make the first line of Paradise Lost metrically regular! 

Simple remedies for old complaints are often unpopular; and 
of course, to be worth adopting, they must be remedial. I believe 
that those here offered will serve to emphasize the difference 
between normal and abnormal versification, and to dispose of 
some of the subtleties with which the subject has been need- 
lessly cumbered. The view must be tested against the actual 
facts in a much more thorough way than is here possible; 
I invite such testing, with some confidence in the result. 


CHARLES E. WHITMORE 


P.S. This paper was completed,and accepted for publication, 
in May, 1925. Since that date, two further contributions to 
the subject have appeared in the December number of the 
Publications: Professor Routh’s paper on iambic meter, and 
Dr. Stewart’s on the dipodic meter of the ballads. I do not 
find it possible to agree with Professor Routh’s explanation of 
the “inverted” foot, and I think his statement that it “‘usually 
occurs in the first foot of a line, or follows a mid-line pause”’ 
requires more proof than he gives. I also feel uncertain about 
Dr. Stewart’s contention that dipodic rhythm is necessarily 
complicated, and too difficult to be maintained except by a 
skilful conscious artist. I should rather be inclined to suppose 
that its strongly marked character, as it is applied by such 
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writers as Kipling, has made other writers feel that its adoption 
would look too much like conscious imitation. If the “double 
iambs” and “double trochees’”’ which I have discussed above 
be regarded as dipods, there is no reason for regarding the dipod 
in general as an unusual or abnormal type in English. 

I believe that what we most need in the present state of dis- 
cussion is an inclusive and careful collection of phrase-groups, 
especially those of the rarer types, and such study of them as 
may help to determine how far certain tendencies are inherent 
in the structure of English, and how far they are emphasized 
or suppressed by the “prosodic consciousness” of different 
periods and of individual authors. The basing of sweeping 
conclusions on limited bodies of evidence is always a temptation, 
and always a danger. 

I may add that recent numbers of the London Times Literary 
Supplement have contained a number of letters contributing 
to a discussion of metrics initiated by J. P. Postgate in the issue 


of September 10, 1925. 
Cc. E. W. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


or the record of business transacted by the Council at 

the Council Dinner held at the Quadrangle Club, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the evening of December 29, 1925, see 
the proceedings of the annual meeting at Chicago in the 
P.M.L.A. for March 1926, pages XI and XII. 

I. In March 1926 the Secretary communicated to the 
Council from a Committee, Professor F. W. Bryan Chairman, 
appointed by the Present-Day English Group, a request that 
the Executive Council approve an appeal to the Carnezie 
Corporation or the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation 
for funds to enable the undertaking of a scientific survey of 
American speech. The following resolution was presented 
by the committee to the Council for its endorsement: 


The Modern Language Association of America, recognizing the 
value of a scientific survey of American speech, particularly the 
character of its sounds and their distribution, expresses its approval of 
the plans formulated by the Committee on a survey of spoken English 
in America. 

The Association hereby endorses an appeal to one of the philan- 
thropic and scientific foundations for funds with which to begin a 
survey according to the plans proposed. 


The members of the Council with only one dissenting vote 

ave approval to this resolution. 

II. The Secretary under date of June 12 submitted to the 
members of the Council preliminary arrangements for a joint 
meeting of the Modern Language Association, the American 
Philological Association, the Archeological Institute of America, 
the Linguistic Society of America, and the College Art Asso- 
ciation to be held in Sanders Theatre on Wednesday evening, 
December 29, and asked them whether they would favor 
extending an invitation to Professor Gilbert Murray to address 
this joint meeting. In response to this letter the Council voted 
to invite Professor Murray to deliver the address at the Joint 
Session. 

III. Under date of July 30 the Secretary informed the 
members of the Council that Professor Murray had been unable 
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to accept the invitation to address the Joint Session and 
accordingly he proposed that the program of this meeting 
consist of brief addresses by representatives of the several 
assembled organizations, and asked the Council to elect by 
ballot a speaker to represent the Modern Language Association. 
The speaker thus chosen to represent the Association on this 
occasion was Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia 
University. 
IV. Under date of September 8 the Secretary proposed that 
a meeting of the Executive Council be held at Cambridge on 
the afternoon and evening of December 28, in order to consider 
matters of importance relating to the affairs of the Association. 
The members of the Council approved this suggestion. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, and December 29, 1925.] 


I 
The name of this Society shall be TaE MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


II 

1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement 
of the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures 
through the promotion of friendly relations among scholars, 
through the publication of the results of investigations by 
members, and through the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such place 
and time as the Executive Council shall from year to year 
determine. These annual meetings shall be held alternately 
East and West of the eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 


III 


1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary or Treasurer may become a member on the payment 
of four dollars, and may continue a member by the payment 
of the same amount each year. 

"2. Members of other societies of scholars or teachers may be 
admitted either to membership in the Association, or to 
affiliation with the same, upon such terms as the Executive 
Council shall from time to time determine. Members of other 
societies so admitted to membership in the Association shall 
have all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto; persons 
admitted to affiliation with the Association shall have such 
rights and privileges as may be mutually agreed upon, but 
not the right to vote or to hold office in the Association. 

3. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
active members in good and regular standing may, on retiring 
from active service as teachers, be continued as active members 
without further payment of dues. 
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4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership may, 
become a life member by a single payment of fifty dollars or 
by the payment of seventeen dollars and fifty cents for three 
successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall 
be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty 
annual membership fees shall automatically become life 
members without further payment. 

5. Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the Executive 
Council. But the number of honorary members shall not at 
any time exceed forty. 


IV 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Editorial Committee consisting of the Secretary 
of the Association (who shall be Chairman ex officio), and four 
other members; and an Executive Council consisting of the 
aforementioned officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, © 
and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by 
the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be chosen 
by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association for 
the term of three years. Vacancies occurring between annual 
meetings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer 
shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary 
shall also have general responsibility for preparing the program 
of the annual meeting, and shall edit the Publications of the 
Association. The Treasurer shall also have charge of business 
arrangements relating to the Publications of the Association. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned 
to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it shall, moreover, 
determine such questions of policy as may be referred to it 
by the Association and such as may arise in the course of the 
year and call for immediate decision. 


3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance as 
the Secretary may need in editing the Publications of the 
Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI 

1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a Secre- 
tary, elected annually by the Association. They shall form 
a standing committee of the Association, and may add to their 
number any other members interested in the same subject. 


VII 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from any 
group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate annual 
meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with these mem- 
bers to form a Division, with power to call a meeting at such 
place and time as the members of the Division shall select. 
The expense of Division meetings shall be borne by the Associa- 
tion. The total number of Divisions shall not at any time exceed 
three. The present Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the 
Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same rights 
and privileges and be subject to the same conditions as other 
members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to create 
such committees as may be needed for its own business. The 
Program of the Division meeting shall be prepared by the 
Secretary of the Division in consultation with the Secretary 

of the Association. 


VIII 
Amendments to this Constitution must first be approved by 
two-thirds of the members of the Executive Council, and after- 
wards be ratified by a two-thirds vote at two successive annual 
meetings of the Association. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
Abbet, Waldo M., Instructor in Rhetoric and Journalism, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1817 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Abbott, Allan, Associate Professor of English Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
Abbott, Julia E., Graduate Student in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [214 Stewart Ave.] 
Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. [17 Parkview Court] 
Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. [1650 Hewitt Ave.] 
Ackermann, Rev. Carl, Head of the English Department, Capital University, 
Columbus, O. [2315 Main St.] 
Adams, Arlon T., Associate Professor of English, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. [1443 Capitol Ave.] 
« Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
«Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for 
Women, Oxford, O. 
Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [111 Sergeant Hall] 
Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Adams, John R., Associate Professor of English, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [167 Goldwin Smith Hall] 
Adams, Martin Ray, Graduate Student in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Adams, Raymond William, Instructor in English, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. [Box 762] 
Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 
Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Associate Professor of English and Head of 
Department, Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton 
N. J. [114 Broadmead] 
Agnew, Ruth Margaret, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [79 Elm St.] 
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Agramonte, Emilio, Jr., Instructor in Spanish, Columbia University, New 
York City, [Hotel Bretton Hall, 86th St. and Broadway] 

Aguerrevere, Angel Demetrio, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 

Aguilera, Francisco, Instructor in Spanish, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [1877 Yale Station] 

Aiken, Leila E., Instructor in Spanish, University Extension, Columbia 
University, New York City. [540 West 123rd Street, Apt. A31] 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 

Ainsworth, Oliver Morley, Assistant Professor of English, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [1018 Chapin St.] 

Aiton, Edith Bailie, Santa Ana, Cal. [1415 W. 4th St.] 

Albaladejo y Martinez, José M., Assistant Professor of Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1500 Westminster Place] 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in Romanic Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1207 W. Alleghany Ave.] 

Albright, Elnora Evelyn Kelly (Mrs. F. S. Albright), Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Albright, Evelyn May, Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1227 E. 57th St.] 

Alden, (Earle) Stanley, Professor of English, St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. 

Alderman, William E., Dean of College and Professor of English Literature, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [704 Park Ave.] 

Aldrich, Adeline, Instructor in English, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Aldrich, Earl A., Professor of English, Tufts College, Mass. [28 Mechanic 
St., Boston, Mass.] 

Alemany, José B., Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alexander, Donald M., Instructor in English, Ohio Wesleyan College, 
Delaware, Ohio [46 Campbell Ave.] 

Alexander, Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

Alexander, Jeannette, Instructor in French, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, 
Ark 


Alexis, Joseph E. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Neb- 
raska, Lincoln, Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Alford, Anne Nash, The Cedars, Latta, S. C. 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1130 Mass. Ave.] 

Allen, Beverly Sprague, Professor of English, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Allen, Catherine, Professor of French and Head of the Department, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. [Box 1064] 

Allen, Hamilton Ford, Professor and Head of Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
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[1 Fulton St.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, 116 Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 10, England. 

Allen, Louis, Assistant Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Allen, Morse S., Associate Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. [22 Jarvis Hall] 

Allen, Otho Williams, Acting Head of Modern Language Department, 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. [26 Southworth St.] 

Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3345 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allingry, Jeanne, Instructor in French, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. [752 
Park Place] 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, 2336 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Allison, William B., Head of the Spanish Department, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. [1803 Campus Rd., Eagle Rock] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Almy, Robert Forbis, Instructor in English, Northwestern University, 
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Wyckoff, Richard Tyson, Head of German Department and Associate Pro- 
fessor of French, Berea College, Berea, Ky. [on leave; R. F. D. 5, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.] 
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~@ Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. [112 Market St.] 
Wyman, Mary A., Teacher of English, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City [415 West 118th St.] 


Yarborough, Minnie Clare, Assistant Professor of English, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 
Yost, Calvin D., Librarian and Professor of German, Ursinus College, Col- 
legeville, Pa. 
Young, Archibald Hope, Professor of German, Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada [524 Euclid Ave.] 
~~ Young, Bert Edward, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [521 Kirkwood Ave.] 
Young, Charles Edmund, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Young, Charles Lowell, Associate Professor of English Literature, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. [2 Roanoke Road] 
Young, Charles Stuart, Instructor in English, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 
Young, Edward Hudson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 
Young, Grace Effie, Head of Modern Language Department, Cotner College, 
Bethany, Lincoln, Nebr. [400 East Hiram] 
Young, Karl, Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [195 
Everit St.] 
Young, Mary Vance, Professor of Romance Languages, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 
Young, Ruth Elizabeth, Instructor in Italian, Smith College, Northampton 
Mass. [719 Pine St. Marquette, Mich.] 
Young, William Foster, President, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. [221 East 20th St.] 


Zabel, Morton, Professor of English, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. [6810 
Lakewood Ave.]} 

Zallio, Anthony G., Instructor in Modern Languages, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, Calif. [3749 ist Ave.] 

Zapata y Torres, Miguel, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. [87 Round Hill Road] 

« Zdanowicz, Casmir Douglas, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Zeek, Charles Franklyn, Professor of French, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Tex. 

Zeitler, William Irving, Assistant Professor of English, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. [University Inn] 

- Jacob, Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Professor and Head of the Department of Romance 
Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. [456 West 4th St.] 
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Zeydel, Edwin Hermann, Associate Professor of German, University of Cin- 
cinnati, O. [1536 Dixmont Ave. E. Walnut Hills] 

Zinnbecker, Wesley Daniel, Professor of German, New York University, 
Washington Square College, (638 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J.] 

Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Professor of Modern Languages and Comparative 
Literature, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Zucker, Louis C., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [1623 Monroe St.] 

Zunder, T. A., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [262 Canner St.] 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 


Anderson, George Kumler, Instructor in English, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. [1910 K Street, N. W.] 

Barr, Mary-Margaret H., Instructor in French, Columbia Senior High 
School, South Orange, N. J. [112 Carnegie Ave.] 

Baylson, Mary, Teacher of English, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [1032 South 60th St.] 

Bonner, Willard H., Instructor in English, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. [1367 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn.]} 

Bridgers, John Elbert, Jr., Instructor in English, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 

Brown, Ford K., Associate Professor of English, St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. 

Friedl, Berthold C., Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Heffner, Roe-Merrill Secrist, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [79 Newport St., Arlington, Mass.] 

Ludke, Gretchen, Instructor, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Kelly, Edith L., Instructor in Romance Languages, State University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [2610 Whitis Ave.] 

Nichols, Madaline Wallis, Instructor in Romance Languages, Grinnell Col- 

, lege, Grinnel, Ia. [1015-8th Ave.] 

Orians, G(eorge) Harrison, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [603 W. Illinois St.] 

Packer, Mary Elizabeth, Acting Professor of French and Spanish, Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Ind. [411 W. Columbia Ave.] 

Parker, Helen Ray, Instructor in French and Spanish, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

Pianca, Alvin Louis, Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Provine, William Kolb, Instructor in German, Tufts College, Tufts College 
57, Mass. [18 Forest St., Suite No. 43] 

Renzulli, Michele, Instructor in Materia Medica, Department of “harmacy, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. (6500 Haverford Ave.] 

Rivera, Guillermo, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [P. O. Box 112] 
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Smith, Dane Farnsworth, Assistant in English, Assistant in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [19 
Conant Hall] 

Stephens, George Robert, Instructor in English, The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa. [916 S. St. Bernard St., West Philadelphia, Pa.] 

Thomas, Grace, Graduate Student in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [324 Wait Ave.] 

Willoughby, Pearl Vivian, Professor of English, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. Car. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


K. Von Banner, Darmstadt, Germany 

Bane, University of Berlin 

MICHELE Barat, University of Messina 

Josern BépreErR, Collége dé France, Paris 

Atots L. University of Berlin 
FERDINAND Brunot, University of Paris 
Konrap Burpacu, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
Str Epmunp CHAMBERS, Board of Education, London 
Vitterio C1AN, University of Turin 

GrEorGE CrrotT, University of Bordeaux 
A. University of Chicago 
BENEDETTO Croce, Naples, Italy 

Str IsraEL GOLLANCZ, King’s College, London 
WALTER Wison Gres, London 

Harotp HERrorp, University of Manchester 
ALFRED JEANROY, University of Paris 

Orta JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

J. J. Jusseranp, Paris, France 

EvucEN KitHNEMANN, University of Breslau 
GustTAvE Lanson, University of Paris 

ABEL LEFRANC, College dé France 

Ram6n MENENDEZ P1DAL, University of Madrid 
W. Mever-Liske, University of Bonn 

Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg 
KrisTorFeR Nyrop, University of Copenhagen 
ALFRED W. PoLtarp, British Museum, London 
Pio, Rayna R., University of Florence 

Vittorio Rossi, University of Rome 

GEORGE SarntsBury, University of Edinburgh 
EDWARD SCHROEDER, University of Géttingen 
H. ScuucHarpt, University of Graz 

Epvuarp Sievers, University of Leipzig 
ANTOINE Tuomas, University of Paris 
Francisco Torraca, University of Naples 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED 


WiHeELm Bravune, University of Heidelberg, November 10, 1927 

James Witson Bricut, Johns Hopkins University, November 28, 1926 

Freveric Ives CARPENTER, University of Chicago, January 28, 1925 

Grorce Bosworts Amherst College, July 1, 1925 

Francesco D’Ovini0, University of Naples, November 24, 1925 

Hans Curist1AN GUNTHER Von JAGEMANN, Harvard University, January 21, 
1926 

ArTHuR CHARLES Kiocksrem, University of Michigan, March 26, 1925 

Frrepricu KiucE, University of Freiburg, May 21, 1926 

Henry G. Kost, College of the City of New York, July 22, 1924 

Joun Baptist KNOEPFLER, Iowa State Teachers’ College, October 1, .926 

Srwney Lex, University of London, March 3, 1926 

Apotr Noreen, University of Upsala, June 13, 1925 

Howarp D. Poote, University of Colorado, July 26, 1926 

Gustav Roetue, University of Berlin, September 18, 1926 

Marcsret Russert, Kansas State Agricultura! College, March 21, 1926 

Avcust S,vcer, University of Prag, September 18, 1926 

Ciara SEIDENSTICKER, Wadleigh High School (New York City), December 26, 
1924 

Joacum™m Henry SENGER, University of California, April 13, 1926 

Stuart Pratt SHERMAN, New York Tribune, August 21, 1926 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ccxvii 


LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Aberdeen, S. D.: Litrary of the Northern Normal and Industrial School 
Akron, Ohio: Library of the Municipal University of Akron 

Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library 

Albuquerque, N. M.: State University of New Mexico Library 

Ames, Iowa: Library of Iowa State College 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan 
Annville, Pa.: Library of Lebanon Valley College 

Appleton, Wis.: Lawrence College Library 

Austin, Tex.: Library of the University of Texas 


Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Goucher College Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Morgan College Library [Hillen Road] 

Baltimore, Md.: Notre Dame of Maryland Library 

Bangor, Wales: Library of University College of North Wales 

Basel, Switzerland: Universititsbibliothek Basel 

Baton Rouge, La.: Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State University 
Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library 

Berkeley, Calif.: Library of the University of California 

Berlin, Germany: iinglisches Seminar der Universitat [Dorothvenstrasse 5] 
Berlin, Germany: Preussische Staatsbibliothek 

Blair, Neb.: Dana College Library 

Bloomington, Ind.: University Library 

Bonn, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitat 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston 

Boulder, Col.: Library of the University of Colorado 

Breslau, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Brookings, S. D.: South Dakota State College Library 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Adelphi College Library 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Brooklyn Public Library (Montague Branch) 197 Montague 
Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library 

Brussels, Belgium: Alumni Club, Foundation Universitaire, 11 Rue D’Egmont 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Eryn Mawr College Library 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Library of the University of Buffalo [Niagara Square] 
Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont 


Cambridge, Eng.: University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Library (Harvard University) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library 

Canyon, Tex.: West Texas State Normal College Library 
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Capetown, South Africa: Library of the University of Capetown 
Cardiff, Wales: Library of University College 
Cedar Falls, Ia.: Iowa State Teachers College Library 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Coe College Library 
Chambersburg, Pa.: Wilson College Library 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 
Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill.: Loyola University Library 
Chicago, I'\.: Newberry Library 
Chicago, 1u.: St. Xavier College Library 

_ Cincinnati, O.: Library of the University of Cincinnati [Burnet Woods Park] 
Cleveland, O.: Adelbert College Library 
Cologne, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Library, Colorado College 
Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri 
Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Library 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library 
Corvallis, Ore.: Oregon State Agricultural College Library 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library 


Dallas, Tex.: Library of Southern Methodist University 
Davidson, N. C.: Union Library 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library 

Delaware, O.: Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Denton, Tex.: North Texas State Normal College Library 
Denver, Colo.: University of Denver Library 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library 

Dubuque, Ia.: University of Dubuque Library 

Durham, N. C.: Duke University Library 

Durham, N. H.: University of New Hampshire Library 


Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College 
Edmonton South, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of Alberta 
Elmira, N. Y.: Library of Elmira College 

El Paso, Texas: El Paso Junior College Library 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory University Library 

Emory, Va.: Emory and Henry College Library 

Emporia, Kans.: Kellogg Library of State Teachers College 
Erlangen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Evgene, Ore.: University of Oregon Library 

Eureka, Ill.: Eureka College Library 

Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern University Library 


Fargo, N. D.: North Dakota Agricultural College Library 
Fayette, Mo.: Library of Central College 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Library of the University of Arkansas 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany Universitatsbibliothek 
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Frederick, Md.: Hood College Library 
Freiburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
Fulton, Mo.: Westminster College Library 


Gainesville, Fla.: Library of the University of Florida 

Giessen, Germany: Hessische Universitatsbibliothek 
Gottingen, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Granville, O.: Denison University Library 

Graz, Austria: Universititsbibliothek 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina College for Women Library 
Greifswald, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Grinnell, Ia.: Grinnell College Library 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library 

Halle, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Hamburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library 

Heidelberg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Hiram, O.: Hiram College Library 

Hollins, Va.: Cocke Memorial Library, Hollins College 
Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Library [P. O. Box 17] 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler College Library 
Innsbruck, Austria: Universitatsbibliotek 
Iowa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library 


Jena, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 


Kiel, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s University Library 
Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library 
K6nigsberg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 


Lafayette, Ind.: Library of Purdue University 

Laramie, Wyo.: University of Wyoming Library 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Library 

Lexington, Ky.: Library of the University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee University Library 

Lincoln University, Pa.: Vail Memorial Library 

Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library 

Logan, Utah: Utah Agricultural College 7 

London, England: The English Association [4 Buckingham Gate] 
London, England: London Library [St. James’s Square, S. W.] 
London, Ontario: University of Western Ontario Library 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Library 

Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California, Southern Branch 
Los Angeles, Calif.: University of Southern California 
Louisville, Ky.: Library of the University of Louisville 
Lynchburg, Va.: Library of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
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Macon, Georgia: Wesleyan College Library 

Madison, Wis.: Library of the University of Wisconsin 
Manchester, England: The John Rylands Library 
Manchester, England: Library of the Victoria University 
Manila, P. I.: Library of the University of the Philippines 
Marburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Maryville, Tenn.: Maryville College Library 

Memphis, Tenn.: “Southwestern” Library 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milton, Wis.: Milton College Library 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library 


“Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Library 


Montreal, Canada: Library of McGill University 
Morgantown, W. Va., West Virginia University Library 
Morrilton, Ark.: Harding College Library 

Moscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Library 

Moscow, Russia: Gosudarstvaya Publichnaya Biblioteka 
Munich, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek 
Minster, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 


Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: University of Durham, The Library, Arm- 
strong College 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane University Library 

New Wilmington, Pa.: Westminster College Library 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 

New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University [University Heights] 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [476 Fifth Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and 54th St.] 

Norman, Okla.: Library of the University of Oklahoma 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf’s College Library 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University Library 


Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library 
Orono, Me.: University of Maine Library 
Oxford, O.: Library of Miami University 
Oxford, England: The Taylor Library 


Painesville, O.: Murray Library of Lake Erie College 

Paris, France: The American Library, Paris, 10 Rue de l’Elysée 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library 

Philadelphia, Pa.: [Free Library (13th and Locust Sts.] 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University Library 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Periodical Division [Schenley Park] 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 

Port Arthur, Tex.: Port Arthur High School Library 

Portland, Ore.: Reed College Library 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Anglo-American Seminary 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Deutsches Seminar, Deutsche Universitit 
Princeton, N. H.: Princeton University Library 

Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 
Pullman, Wash.: Library of the State College of Washington 


Raleigh, N. C.: North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
Library 

Rangoon, Burma: University College Library 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de I’Université 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester [Prince St.] 

Rome, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale 

Rostock, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 


Sacramento, Calif.: State Library of California 

St. Andrew’s, Scotland: University Library 

St. Joseph, Minn.: St. Benedict’s College Library 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Country Day School Library 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline University Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester College Library 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Library 

San Marino, Cal.: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada: University of Saskatchewan Library 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Union College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 

Sendai, Japan: Librarv of College of Law and Literature 
Shawnee, Okla.: Library of Baptist University 

Sioux City, Ia.: Library of Morningside College 

Sofia, Bulgaria: Bibliotheque de I’Université 

South Bethlehem, | a.: Lehigh University Library 

Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Library 
Strasbour~, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire et Régionale de Strasbourg 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 

Sydney. New South Wales, Australia: University Lib-ary 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: Public Library 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 


Tallahassee, Fla.: Library of the Florida State College for Women 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Normal Library 

Tientsin, China: Library of Nan Kai College 

Tokyo, Japan: Seminary of Philology, College of Literature, Imperial Univer- 
sity 
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Toronto, Ont.: McMaster University Library 
Toronto, Ont.: Victoria College Library 
Tubingen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
Tucson, Ariz.: University of Arizona Library 


University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois [University Station] 
Vancouver, B. C.: University of British Columbia Library 

Vienna, Austria: Universitatsbibliotek 


Waco, Tex.: Baylor University Library 
Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library 


~Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 


Washington, D. C.: American University Library 
Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Waterville, Me.: Colby College Library 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Wichita, Kans.: Friends University Library 
Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and Mary 
Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: University Library [Kennedy St.] 
Wooster, O.: Wooster College Library 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Library 

Wirzburg, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 
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The Century Modern Language Series 


RIRE ET SOURIRE 


Edited by 
RUSSELL P. JAMESON (FRENCH) 
Docteur de I’Université de Paris 


Professor and Head of the Department of French 
and Italian at Oberlin College 


HIS is a delightfully interesting collection of French one- 

act comedies suited to class study and amateur produc- 
tion. The plays are commendable both for their literary 
excellence and for their skilful dramatic construction. They 
are supplemented by an introduction, exercises, bibliographies, 
directions for staging, and a vocabulary. CONTENTS: 
Modestie, by Paul Harvieu; Rideaux, by Paul Coudray; Leur 
Bonheur, by Eugéne Héros and G. Mathieu; and Docteur! by 
Alexander Bisson and Georges Thurner. 


COMEDIAS Y JUEGOS 


Edited by 
(SPANISH) HARRY KURZ, Ph.D. 


of R 
Languages 


and 
SAMUEL WOFSY, M.A. 
University of Wisconsin 


HIS volume contains twelve highly amusing actable plays 

of various lengths. The plays are admirably suited to 
reading, and will not be found out of the reach of first-year 
students. Two features of this text are the series of sugges- 
tions for clubs, comprising programs, constitutions, and par- 
liamentary expressions; and the collection of games which are 
designed to afford opportunity for conversation. Besides these 
features, the plays are supplemented by adequate notes, a 
vocabulary, and full directions for staging. 


Teachers of Spanish and French are cordially invited to write to the 
publishers for further information regarding these texts and the 
other volumes in The Century Modern Language Series 


$59 FourbAve THE CENTURY CO. 
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Introducing 


The University of Chicago 
Junior College Series 


Romance Languages—Otto F. Bond, Editor 


An Introduction to the Study 
of French 


This new grammar will make a place for itself among French 
texts where the rapid attainment of the ability to read and 
understand French is the end most desired. Based on the 
belief that the most interesting and effective way to language 
power is through extensive outside reading, and that the 
ability to read widely should be acquired as early as possible 
in the course, this text is designed to equip the student in 
twenty lessons to read interesting material. 


$1.00, postpaid $1.10 
The Sounds of Extensive Reading 
French Report Blanks 


This is a clear, concise explana- Forms, with instructions, for ad- 
tion of the simple physiological ministering the feature of exten- 
facts necessary to a mastery of sive reading, making possible the 
the speech sounds of French. This checking of outside reading, as 
manual is for the actual use of the well as its control and direction. 
= * handbook for constant 30 cents, postpaid 35 cents 


$1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Other books are in preparation and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5944 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


The 
Albert Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885 


This Agency has secured many fine 
positions for Teachers and Professors 
of Romance Languages, Classics, and 
English. During the past year we had 
an unusually large number of calls at 
salaries ranging from $1500 to $3500, 
and several as high as $5000. In our 
Chicago office our Managers do de- 
partmental work. One of these de- 
votes most of his time to the placing 
of Language teachers. Our Agency, 
established forty years ago, is still 
young, and yearly adding to its clien- 
tele. This continuous growth is the 
result of live wire methods, highest 
degree of efficiency, strong organiza- 
tion, all with an eye single to giving 
satisfactory service. If interested in 
promotion, come to us early. 


Other Offices: 
NEW YORK DENVER 


SPOKANE 
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Largest Teacher Placement 
Work in the U.S. Under 
One Management 


Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


For many years a leader. Largest of the Fisk Agen- 
cies. Recently doubled its space to meet increasing 
demands. Incorporated in 1916. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


Chicago Temple, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


A professional teacher placement bureau limiting its 
field to colleges and universities, operating on a cost 
basis. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


General teacher placement bureau, with affiliated 
offices widely scattered. 


.EDUCATION SERVICE 


811-823 Steger Building, Chicago 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


Public school work, including teaching and adminis- 
trative positions; also positions for college graduates 
outside of the teaching field. A general educational 
information bureau and a clearing house for schools 
and teachers. 


The Riverside College Classics 


Under the Editorship of 
Rosert M, Lovett 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 


For the most part these volumes have grown out of the needs of 

the college teachers who edited them. With their own students in 

mind, these teachers have put the best of their knowledge and 
experience into the notes and introductions, keeping them concise, 
yet illuminating, and adapting them in every way to the needs of 
college students. 


Latest Issue 


Selections from the Prose Works of 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
By Bliss Perry 
Francis Lee Higginson, Professor of English Literature 
Harvard University 


The Cambridge Poets 


This edition of famous British and American poets was planned 
with the idea of giving the poetical works of each poet in a single 
volume which would be light and easy to handle, with a full quota 
of supplementary notes and other information, and printed in clear, 
large type. The series was initiated under the general editorship 
of the late Horace E. Scudder, who was succeeded in 1902 by Bliss 
Perry. With them have been associated such men as W. E. 
Henley, Paul E. More, William Vaughn Moody, W. A. Neilson, 
and other equally competent and well-known men of letters. 


f AUTHORS 7 
Students Edition: BROWNING—BuURNS—BYRON—DRYDEN—ENG- 
LISH AND ScorrisH BALLADS—KEATS—LONGFELLOW—MILTON— 
TENNYSON — WHITTI- 
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Reguar Edition: ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING—-HOLMES— J 
LoweLL_—Scorrt. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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American Authors Series 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS, Yale University 
General Editor 


The primary aim of this series is to present those works in 
American literature which either have not been published at 
all for college use, or have been published fragmentarily in 
anthologies; for example, Brown’s Wieland, the works of the 
“Hartford Wits,” and Irving’s Knickerbocker History. The series 
also contains complete and maturely edited versions of more 
“standard” works, such as Franklin’s Autobiography and Coop- 
er’s Deerslayer. Original texts are accurately restored. The 
Notes and Introductions in many cases bring to light hitherto 
unpublished material. The ultimate number of titles will de- 
pend upon public favor. The present plan contemplates four 
volumes a year. It is the ambition of the publishers to make 
these books so attractive in appearance that they will be suit- 
able not only for the classroom but also for the student’s per- 
manent library. The titles listed below are ready or in 
preparation. 


Franklin’s Autobiography 
Edited by PERCY H. BOYNTON, University of Chicago. $1.00 


Charles Brockden Brown’s Wieland 
Edited by FRED LEWIS PATTEE, Pennsylvania State College. $1.25 


Selections from the Works of Cotton Mather 
Edited by KENNETH B,. MURDOCK, Harvard University. $1.40 


Selections from the “Connecticut Wits” 
Edited by VERNON L. PARRINGTON, University of wenn 


Cooper’s Deersla (Ready in January) 
ited by GRECORY Ss. PAINE, University of North Carolina. 
Irving’s A History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker 
Edited by STANLEY T. WILLIAMS, Yale University. 


Poe’s Short Stories ; 
Edited by KILLIS CAMPBELL, University of Texas. 


Selections from the Works of Thomas Paine 
Edited by ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH, Norwich University. 

é 
Many other works are in prospect. Among those being considered 
but not yet definitely arranged for are The Transcendentalists, 
The Quaker writers, Jonathan Edwards, Freneau, Ambrose 
Bierce. The General Editor and the publishers will welcome sug- 
gestions for additional titles. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Mapison AVENUE New YorRK 


Oxford Books 


The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals 
By WALTER GRAHAM $2.50 


Of unusual interest and delightfully written is this account of the 
development of the English literary periodical from 1665-1715. 
Its contents are on “The Learned Periodical”, “The Periodical 
of Amusement”, “Some Critics and Reformers”, “The Tatler”, 
“Spectator”, and “Guardian”. 


Keats 
By H. W. Garrop $2.00 


A sincere appreciation on Keats, decidedly entertaining, and with 
the same amusing and penetrating gift for criticism found in Gar- 
rod’s book on Wordsworth, used to even greater advantage. 
“The Mind of John Keats” by C. D. Thorpe, and “Keats and 
Shakespeare” by J. Middleton Murry, are two important recent 
books of interest to lovers of Keats. 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
By H. W. Fower $3.00 


This is a dictionary of an entirely new type, for it deals with 
every problem of speech and writing. Nothing like it exists and 
something like it has always been needed. It informs as a diction- 
ary and delights as a book. 


“The most excellent book of the sort we’ve ever browsed 
in.”—THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“A book which may well become a classic of the refer- 
ence shelves.”-—TuHE INDEPENDENT. 


©) Oxford University Press 


American Branch 


35 West Thirty-Second St. New York City 
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Columbia University Studies in Romance 


Philology and Literature 


ESQUISSE D'UNE HISTOIRE DE LA TRAGEDIE FRANCAISE. By Gustave 


Lanson, Director of L’Ecole Normale. 


French tragedy from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
eS IN THE RENAISSANCE. By John OC. Dawson, President of ana 


ollege. 
century. 


a DA PONTE. 


A comprehensive survey of the —— 5 of 


A vivid picture of university life in France during the ——- 


y Joseph L. Russo. The definitive biography of the man 


who introduced and literature to America and who achieved 


as Mozart's librettist. 


Other Titles in the Series 


Alexander, L. H., Participial Sub- 
stantives of the the -Ata Type in the 


Romance Languages. Paper $1.90, 
Cloth "32 5 


Atkinson, G., The Extraordinary 


Voyage in French be- 


Beardsley, W. A., Infinitive Cun- 

structions in Old Spanish...... 
Brown, I. " Leconte de Lisle. 


.» Pierre Le Tourneur 
” Frédéric Mistral... 
W. O., Uncle and Neph- 
Old French Chansons 
Fitz-Gerald, J. D., Versification of 
erna Via. — $1. 


a, E, 

Phonology and Morphology. , Pa r 

Hamilton, G. L., n- 
to Guido Delle 


Kingdom 
Kurz, H 


Characters in 


French’ Drama of the Eighteenth 
Century 


SS 
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2.75 
2.25 
2.50 


1.90 
1.90 


2.25 


2960/BROADWAY/NEW YORK 


Luker, B. F., The Use of the In- 
finitive Instead of a Finite Verb 

Mantz, H. E., French Criticism of 
American Literature before 1850 

Menger, L. E., 7 lo-Norman Dialect 

Molenaer, S. i Livres du Gouv- 


Cupsates, F. C., Li Romans Dou 
Pirazzini, A., The Influence of 
Italy on the Career of 
Alphonse de Lamartine......... 
Price, W. R., The Renbdien’ of 
Voltaire’s Novels 
Pugh, A. R., Michelet and His Ideas 
Ruutz-Rees, ©., Charles de Sainte- 
Segall, J. B., Corneille and the 
Spanish 
Spring, H. P., Chateaubriand at 
Stuart, D. C., Stage in 


France in the Middle Agee..... 
Swann, H. J., French Terminologies 
L. 
y 


Wollstein, English Opinions 

of Ghoti Poetry. Paper $2.25, 
“Spirit ‘of Protest in 
Ol French Literature......... 
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A Typical Heath Note 


J NTEREST, no less than usefulness, i is the keynote 
of the annotations contained in the Heath publica- 
tions. The following note from our edition of Verne’s 
Le Tour du Monde is typical of the method we practice. 


Page 157.—15. Le Tour du Monde; there have been 
some actual record-breaking trips around the world 
- since, four hundred and four years ago, Magellan’s ship 
made the first journey in twelve days short of three 
years (1519-1522). Sir Francis Drake girdled the earth 
in two years and ten months (1577-1580). The difference 
between their achievements and Captain W. D. Sey- 
mour’s record of 117 days in 1876 is a graphic demon- 
stration of progress in methods, speed, and other condi- 
tions of world travel since the Middle Ages. Mr. Fogg’s 
mythical record, which in 1872 took people’s breath 
away, was actually broken in 1889 when Nellie Bly, a 
New York newspaper reporter, completed the journey in 
72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. Four years later the 
record was cut by Henry Frederick to 54 days, 7 hours, 
2 minutes, only to be smashed in 1911 by André Jaeger- 
Schmidt, who traveled around the world in 39 days, 19 
hours, 42 minutes. In 1913, however, John Henry Mears 
of the New York Sun made the trip in 35 days, 21 hours, 
35 minutes by covering an average of 587 miles a day, 
and accomplished the feat by lightning changes from 
boat to train and train to boat. Improved methods of 
travel, the use of airplanes and special trains, as well as 
the convenience of wireless communication, enabled 
Edward S. Evans and Linton O. Wells in 1926 to reduce 
the time to 28 days, 14 hours, 36 minutes. They tra- 
versed a distance of 20,100 miles and traveled at a speed 
of over 700 miles a day. 


The scholars who edit our reading texts know that 
correctness and simplicity of statement suffice for a 
grammatical or syntactica! note. But they also know 
that an informational note must have the charm of life 
and up-to-dateness, if it is to bear an appeal to the 
student and teach him in that broader sense which is 
the purpose of all Modern Language teaching. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
| ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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